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Many articles such as heating equip- 
ment, furniture, engines, plumbing 
supplies, washing machines, may be 
shipped in carload lots at half the 
cost of single shipments to a distant 
customer. 











THE AUSTIN COMPANY 


Engineers and Builders 


CLEVELAND 
New York Chicago Pittsburgh St. Lous 
Birmingham Detroit Philadelphia 
Seattle Portland 


The Austin Company of California: 
Los Angeles and San Francisco 


The Austin Company of Texas: Dallas 
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OU can establish yourself 
to profitable advantage in 
newand remote markets bythe 
Austin Chain-Warehouse Plan, 


With your warehouses filled with 
stocks shipped at a reduced cost for 
freight, you can make quicker de- 
liveries at lower prices, a powerful 
weapon against competition. 


Time is a factor when overnight 
shipments from a warehouse are 
compared with the eleven days re- 
quired from New York to the coast 
by rail; the proportionate time re- 
quired to ship by rail to Dallas or 
Denver, or the twenty days from 
New York to the coast by boat. 

Austin is prepared to render com- 
plete and immediate service on the 
design, construction and equip- 
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ment of Chain-Warehouses, or 
Branch Plants anywhere. 

Austin gives you a guaranteed 
lump-sum price, a guaranteed date 
of delivery, and guaranteed quality 
of materials and workmanship. 
Youcan have this Austin service for 
one city oradozen—all at once orin 
succession. Austin willeven finance 
the whole project for you, all under 
theAustin Unit Responsibility Plan. 
No matter how far apart in miles 
your main headquarters and your 
branch-building operations maybe, 
you are kept constantly in touch— 
one manin the Austin Organization 
dealing with one man in your or- 
ganization, relieving you of detail. 


No matter what the type or size of your new build- 
ing project—a Chain-Warehouse, new plant or addi- 
tion—Austin is prepared to furnish you with valuable 
building data in time for your Annual Meeting. 
Wire, phone or write the nearest Austin office. 





AUSTIN 


Finance Engineering Construction Equipment 





When writing to Tue Austin Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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“fT. HERE ought to be a law 
4 § Now comes Senator Harreld with a 


proposed amendment which provides that any 
newspaper or magazine which pays its editor 
more than $12,000 a year shall be denied 
certain privileges of the postal system. It 
seems so easy to do that we hereby propose 
an amendment to the amendment which will 
provide that any newspaper or magazine 
which does mot pay its editor $12,000 a 
year shall likewise be denied the same priv- 
ileges of the postal system. 

It sounds funny at the first reading, doesn’t 
it? But on reflection both suggestions are 
the same in principle—one is as unsound in 
American life as the other. 


A READER comments upon a little squib 

in this column last month. It said that 
the Iowa legislature has just repealed a 
law passed twenty years ago making it 
mandatory upon the driver of a horseless car- 
riage to stop one mile outside of the town 
he was approaching and telephone the in- 
habitants so they could get to their horses. 
He suggests that there are a lot of other 
inconsistencies nearer Washington which may 
not cause as hearty a laugh, but are just as 
ludicrous. 

“For example,” says he, “what about the 
law we passed several years ago making it 
a high crime for railroads to have anything to 
do with each other. If Sam Rea of the 
Pennsylvania and Dan Willard of the B. & O. 
were seen talking together on a street corner, 
it was cause for a congressional investiga- 
tion. Since then Congress has passed a law 
making it mandatory upon the railroads to 
combine in not less than nine nor more than 
fifteen great systems, saying that if the roads 
won’t do it themselves, the Government will 
do it for them. Can’t you get a laugh out 
of that?” 


[X ALL this pother about the Government 

operating Muscle Shoals, why has none of 
its advocates referred to our wonderful op- 
eration of the shipping business? 

“The greatest merchant marine the world 
has ever seen! Two thousand ships! Run 
up the flag and hurrah!” 

But where are they? Seventeen hundred 
of them are rotting and rusting in Chesa- 
peake Bay and the Hudson River and I saw 
long strings of them last week in Puget Sound 
and the Bay district around San Francisco. 
An investment of three billion dollars—real, 
honest, hard, round, iron dollars—as we shall 
learn when we come to pay the bill. 

And the three hundred ships remaining— 
Where are they? We are pitifully trying to 
operate them in competition with world ship- 
ping and with our own private shipping in- 
terests; trying to operate them with political 
machinery built a hundred and forty years 
4#g0, not designed to carry on a_ business 
°peration of this kind—political machinery 
designed to keep the Ship of State on an 
even keel, and which it has done mighty well, 
thank you, and will continue to do if, in our 
zeal, we do not saddle the machine with such 

€ss operations as ocean shipping. 
Machinery, with its checks and bal- 
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Mathews Conveyer 
System in large elec- 
trical g manufac- 
turing plant. 


Ts plant that has to depend upon expensive methods of handling 
works under a heavy penalty, which puts it at a disadvantage in 
the sharp fight for lower costs. 


Simply because hand labor, trucks and elevators have been used for 
sO many years, they are too often taken for granted as a necessary 
expense. But have you stopped to figure what they cost, and what it 
would mean if they could be eliminated in your handling scheme? 


Mathews Conveyer Systems have saved thousands of dollars a year 
in many different kinds of plants, both manufacturing and wholesale. 
Fully as important as the direct savings are the other results effected. 
One user says: “By far the most important advantage gained has been 
the increased speed and reliability with which the work is done by 
conveyers. No work is held up, each department is kept supplied, 
and only a minimum of stock is maintained ahead.” 


We have many interesting surveys of actual results obtained by 
the use of Mathews Conveyers. We shall be 
glad to send one or more of these, or have p> 
our Conveyer Engineer in your district call / 
and consider your conveying needs. ; 


MATHEWS CONVEYER COMPANY 
148 Tenth Street Ellwood City, Pa. 
Canadian Factory: Port Hope, Ontario 
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ances, provides in legislation of this king 
that those in charge of shipping must not 
have been connected with any shipping jp. 
terest and that they must be chosen from 
several sections of the country, and s09 we 
get a lawyer from Minnesota, another one 
from Colorado, a newspaper man from Ala. 
bama, a farmer from South Dakota, a jeweler 
from California, and turn over to them what 
is the most intricate business known to 
involving, as it does, banking connections ing 
thousand foreign ports, a working knowledge 
of marine insurance under ninety flags, labor 
troubles, return cargoes, and a myriad other 
things. 

Is it any wender, then, that it is costing 
you and me, U. S. stockholders, fifty million 
dollars a year in terms of deficit? Secre. 
tary Hoover says that it is a hundred million 
dollars a year. What the Secretary has jp 
mind, doubtless, is that if the Shipping 
Board had to keep its books the way the 
Internal Revenue makes business men 
theirs, there would be a hundred-million-dol- 
lar deficit. 

And it is a real deficit—a real assessment 
each year upon each of us to make up the 
losses brought about by the Government play- 
ing with three hundred ships in international 
trade. If we could only do away for six 
months with all the forms of indirect and 
invisible taxation and go on the basis of 
direct taxation, where each one of us would 
have to walk up to the counter once a month 
and say to the Government, “Here is my 
$6.16 to give to the Shipping Board to carry 
on its experimenting,” there would be less 
eagerness on the part of all of us to allow 
the Government to embark on these great 
business enterprises. Indirect taxation pulls 
the wool over our eyes; it’s as painless as the 
signing of a check by a clubman who says, 
with relief, ““Thank God, that’s paid.” 

But we have the deficit to meet and the 
bill is just as real as the bill from the grocer 
on the first of the month. That deficit alone, 
after five years of experimentation, ought to 
convince us that the Government should get 
out of the shipping business. There are other 
reasons, not so real, but just as important. I 
submit that our Government in shipping con- 
stitutes most unfair competition. (Federal 
Trade Commission, please take note.) Here 
are private shippers who have built up by 
the expenditure of energy and a great sacri- 
fice, a shipping business, and we send forth 
on the Seven Seas a fleet of ships to com- 
pete, and we make up their loss by taxation. 
And their private competitors help pay these 
taxes! 

“How long, oh! how long?” We have defla- 
tion, it seems, in everything else except gov- 
ernmental activities. It is very difficult in 
a democracy to drop a department even when 
we find that it is running at a loss. And im 
the suggestions to take over new and gigantic 
business interests by the Government, we 
often lose sight of sad experiences like this 
of our entry into the shipping business. 


, 


NUMBER of organizations and some firms 

have requested copies of our recent 
newspaper advertisements (see page 111), and 
encouraging comments have been received. 
There is one which we are taking the liberty 
of reprinting. It comes from the Chicago 
Woman’s Association of Commerce and & 
signed by the president, Sophia Delevan 
Cowles. 

In sending out these advertisements it was 
my purpose to bring the Nation’s BUSINESS 
closer to our organization and other busines 
women, so that they may know the value of 
your great magazine. In my estimation there 


When writing to MarHews Conveyer Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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to Acme cards lie flat leaving both hands Acme Visible Records are always alittle ahead —_indexon front and back of card equally 
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anganese Steel 
Wearing Parts. 
Chain. 


TISCO 
PRODUCTS 


Bulletins Upon 
Request 


Jaw Plates 

Cheek Plates 

Toggle Plates 

Toggle Bearings 
Heads and Mantles 
Concaves 

Disc Crusher Parts 
Roll Shells 

Crushing Roll Segments 
Screen Plates 
Pulverizing Hammers 
Chute Plates 

Beater Blades 

Gears and Pinions 
Conveyor Chains 
Draw Bench Chains 
Sprockets 

Sheaves 

Pins and Links 
Steam Shovel Dippers 
Dragline Buckets 
Bucket Lips 

Dipper Teeth 

Mine Car Wheels 
Skip Wheels 

Crane Wheels 

Brick Machine Parts 
Barrow Wheels 
Racks and Piniors 
Pipe Balls 

Dredge Buckets 
Dredge Bucket Lips 
Dredge Bucket Bushings 
Dredge Bucket Pins 
Dredge Tumblers 
Grizzly Bars 

Grizzly Discs 

Stee] Castings 


Bridge, N. J. 





Easton, Pa. 
Special Trackwork. 
Cylinders tor Gases. 
Hollow Rollers. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Rolls and Rolling 
Mill Machinery. 

Forgings. 



































Manganese Steel Elevator Bucket With 
Replaceable Lip 





























BOVE the babel of steel names TISCO 


stands out clear and alone. 




















TISCO Manganese steel is con- 
spicuous for its great strength, 
great toughness, no brittleness, 
and the extraordinary power of 
resisting, wear. 






































The severity of the service to which TISCO 
manganese steel has been subjected has 
increased year by year, due to the fact that 
machines have been made heavier and are 
worked harder. The dollars TISCO has 
saved to American industry explains why it 
has set up the standard for endurance. 




















































This company is skilled in solving steel 
problems of difficult or unusual nature. 
Such correspondence is solicited. 


Taylor-Wharton Iron & Steel Co. 
High Bridge, New Jersey 


Sole owner of the Hibbard-Howe Patents covering basic 
processes for the electric manufaclure of manganese sieel 
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is no publication in America or elsewhere that 
stands out as vividly as Nation’s Busmygss 
representing, as it does, the best reading matter 
on business. Editorials, articles and advertising 
are a great source of valuable information, 


Again we rise to announce, we are for the 
ladies, God bless ’em! 


kb FACILITATE the reading of the Bible 
by patients in hospitals, a large-type edj- 
tion of the gospels of Matthew, Mark, Luke 
and John has been published by the New 
York Bible Society. The gospels are bound 
separately, and the 150,000 copies printed 
are available at 3 cents each. Now, if some- 
thing like that could be done for the Con- 
stitution. For it does seem that it is held as 
cheaply as the Bible Society has made the 
gospels. The fundamentals of our Govern- 
ment have become blurred because of faulty 
vision. It may be that the printer can do more 
for political astigmatism than the party ocu- 
list. And if a bold display of large type can 
cure our defective visionaries, the practition- 
ers will need no license to set up shop. 


ART of an editor’s task, after all, is to 

act as a sort of master of ceremonies, 
saying to 172,000 readers: ‘Meet Mr. So- 
and-so. We've asked him to talk to you— 
about a timely business subject on which he 
speaks with authority.” 

So this month we ask you first to meet 
Mark W. Potter, lawyer, railroad president 
and retiring member of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. He speaks his mind very 
plainly about railroad consolidation. 

Senator Capper, of Kansas, is another con- 
tributor. He talks to some hundreds of thou- 
sands of farmers through his farm papers. 
We asked him to talk to business men this 
time on the subject of state and local taxes. 

A. Lincoln Filene is an occasional, and 
always a welcome, contributor. When he 
talks, he sometimes starts a sentence this 
way: “I’m only a shop keeper.” We who 
know him like the word “merchant” better, 
and we know that he stands in the forefront 
of men who have ideals in business. And he 
isn’t afraid to try out those ideals on a suc- 
cessful business. 

If we print a piece by a college professor, 
someone says, “Oh, well, what does he know 
about practical things?” If we publish an 
article by a business man, someone rises to 
remark: “Yes, yes, rule of thumb! What 
does he know about the broad underlying 
principles?” We are doubly pleased, there- 
fore, to introduce this month as the joint 
writers of an article on “Profits”: 


Waddill Catchings, William T. Foster, 
member Goldman, _ director Pollak Foun- 
Sachs & Co.; chairman dation for Economic 
executive committee, Research; professor of 
Sloss, Sheffield Steel; | English, Bowdoin Col- 
director Endicott lege; lecturer, Princi- 


ples of Education, Har- 
vard; lecturer on Edu- 
cational Administra- 
tion, Columbia, ete. 


Jolinson Corporation; 
B. F. Goodrich Co.; 
Underwood Typewriter 
Co., etc., etc. 


If you are unconvinced by Professor Fostet 
as to “Profits,” take the word of Banker 
Catchings. Between them they wrote a fitst- 
rate treatise on “Money,” and they are at 
work on another on “Profits.” : 

The Government supplies us two contribu- 
tors. Herbert Hoover, as the toastmastet 
says in beginning a ten-minute introduction, 
“needs no introduction.” Dr. F. S. Brown 
is assistant director of the Bureau of Stand- 
ards, a scientist with an inquiring mind 4% 
to business. 

Henry Schott and Raymond Willoughby are 
of our own staff. Frank S. Tisdale used t 
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be. William P. Helm, Jr., is a frequent con- 
tributor. His is the gift of giving life to what 
seem dead subjects: government finance, taxa- 
tion, census figures. 

Gentlemen, be seated. Mr. Potter —— 


eae HEAD of every business is familiar 
with the threadbare old adage about the 
biggest positions being hardest to fill. Some 
obscure geniuses are brought to light by pains- 
taking search, others by trifling incidents that 
seem to be pure luck. 

A corporation which operates a powerful 
string of newspapers in the middle west was 
on the hunt for a general manager. It was 


supposed to be a still hunt but word got ' 


round, and everyone from the youngest office 
boy to the oldest copy reader was hoping the 
Old Man would pick him. 

Then an outsider appeared in the offices. 
He was a large, comfortable man with a red 
face and cheerful expression. We will call him 


Jones because that wasn’t-his name. He was | 


given a desk and began to study ‘the ropes. 

The office assumed that the interloper was 
to have the big job. They made quiet inquiry 
about this Jones person. To their amazement 
they learned that he was not even a newspaper 
man. He didn’t seem to be anything but a 
bug on amateur baseball. 

Surely the Old Man wasn’t thinking of 
making a general manager out of a person 
with no apparent equipment but an interest 
That is exactly what the 
Old Man did. Jones got the big job—and the 
worst skeptic had to admit before long that 
Jones was one darn good general manager. 

Finally the treasurer of the corporation 
asked the Old Man the question that had 
harassed the office for months: 

“How the Sam Hill did you discover that 
this baseball nut was a good executive?” 

The Old Man leaned back in his squeaky 
chair and gave one of his rare laughs. 

“Tt was kind of funny about that,” he said. 
“Remember that amateur baseball parade that 
was held last summer? Well, it started right 
out there in front of my window. 

“That parade was announced for 10 o’clock. 
I was standing at the window that day looking 
at the mob. There were about a million 
people carrying a lot of banners and flags, 
milling around, and stepping on each other’s 
feet. You know how it is before every 
parade. Somehow the mob untangled itself, 
the band struck up and the line moved off 
down the street. 

“At the first note of the band I remembered 
that the parade was slated to start at 10 
o'clock. I pulled out my watch and looked. 
It was just 10 o’clock! 

“As soon as I recovered from this marvel 
I said to myself, ‘No man but a genius could 
untangle that mass of raw kids and get them 
im motion. It’s the first parade I ever saw 
that started on time. Whoever did it, I want 
him.’ Jones had managed that parade.” 


UR valued friend, George E. Roberts, 

in the last number of the NaTIon’s Bust- 
NESS, talking about the necessity of money, 
Said: 

Think of the problem confronting the stew- 
ards of the churches if every Sunday they would 
receive for the support of missions in far-away 
lands, to pay the preacher’s salary, to heat and 
light the church, collection plates piled high with 
aluminum sauce pans, burlap bags, sandpaper, 
and all the thousands of other products which 
are manufactured in the typical industrial city. 


Surely Mr. Roberts, who was born and 
raised in Iowa, has seen this thing in action. 
Didn’t the good folks in Fort Dodge ever 

ve a donation party for the minister and 
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More Power to 
Your Busses! 


ORE sure, swift, ‘‘on-time” miles 

at less cost—for this big new 
Wisconsin delivers more power per 
cubic inch of displacement than any 
other type of engine. 


Built for busses—sturdy, silent, 
simple. 
And economical! 


Sketchy specifications below— 
detailed data at your request, 
gladly sent. 


Wisconsin Motor Mfg. Co. 


Milwaukee 















Wisconsin 





Model ‘‘Z”, 6-cylinder, 414" x5”; 4 three-inch main 
bearings. 


Brake Horsepower, 53 at 1000 R.P.M.; 77 at 1500 
R.P.M.; 95 at 2000 R.P.M.; 105 at 2400 R.P.M. 


Removable cylinder head—3-point suspension— 
centrifugal water pump—force feed oiling—arranged 
for starter, generator, magneto, air compressor. 
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When writing to Wisconsin Motor Mrc. Co. please mention Nation’s Business 
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WQVALITY LEAVES ITS IMPRINT J 








Move It Cheaper 
the OveR-Way 


By providing a-cheaper and speed- 
ier means of moving heavy loads, 
OveR-Way Conveying Equipment 
makes heretofore wasted ceiling 
space as valuable as floor space. 

















This ceiling railway hurries up pro- 
duction, economizes on storage 
space by permitting higher piling, 
and multiplies man-power by ena- Economically Moves— 
bling one man to do the work of six. ~~ gue 
Bags Leather 
Bales Lumber 
Barrels Machinery 
Boxes Metal in Pigs 
Bushings Molten Metal 
Castings Motors 
Cement Blocks Moulding Sand 
Chains Moulds 
Coal Nails 
: Crucibles Nuts 
Conveying Equipment Drums Oils 
Forgings Paper Roll 
can undoubtedly be put to many a al a 
helpful uses in your plant. The — anon mi 
. . . ose Screws 
cost is of course incidental, for no neues Shafting 
OveR-Way installation has ever Iron Bars Sheet Metal 
: + es - . Jacks Structural Steel 
yet failed to repeatedly pay for it- ites wai 
self. In fact, itis not at all uncom- Ladles Wire 
mon for an OveR-Way installation 


to repay its cost the first year. 


Free Engineering Service to Manufacturers 
Our Engineering Department will gladly tell you how OveR-Way can be adapted to your 
particularrequirements,and submit complete plans,specifications and estimated savings. 
This service is given without cost or obligation to any manufacturer who earnestly de- 
sires to modernize his plant. Write for details concerning it and a copy of Catalog P-23. 


Chicago 
0. Minneapolis 
Omaha 


Kansas City 








AURORA, ILLINOIS.U.S.A. Los Angeles 
RICHARDS-WILCOX CANADIAN Co., LTD. a 
Winnipeg LONDON, ONT. Montreal 






























pay him for his services in kind? Many 
a preacher got his winter supply of meat and 
potatoes and turnips and cord wood and pre. 
serves and canned vegetables direct from the 
folks who went to his church. Perhaps there 
are still parsons who wish that donation par. 
ties would continue. 


(COMES in this morning’s mail a letter which 
cheers the editor’s heart, since it says the 
magazine is worth reading, and asks permis. 
sion to reprint some of the articles in the sub. 
scriber’s local paper. But what most inter- 
ested me was the occupation of the writer, 
His letter head says, “Master Plumber, Sheet 
Metal Worker, Justice of the Peace,” and it is 
signed, John W. So-and-so, “Ex-Mayor.” 


[X A thoughtless moment, while attempt- 
ing to assume the light touch—the flippant, 
the facetious—the editor wrote about the 
“bucolic quiet of Washington” in contrast to 
the confusion and turmoil of New York. 
The magazine had hardly reached the mails, 
when one of the ever-alert spokesmen of the 
Washington Chamber of Commerce dared us 
to come out in the alley and explain, man 
to man, just what we thought “bucolic” really 
meant. Drawing a. dictionary, Model 1925, 
on us, he showed the definition to be: “Of 
and pertaining to the life and occupation of 
a shepherd; pastoral; rustic; rural; of or per- 
taining to the country, as distinguished from 
a city or town.” And he wasn’t going to have 


that said about his home and our national © 


capital. 

We, in our simple way, had always been 
under the impression that one of Washing- 
ton’s greatest assets was that it was a com- 
munity built in a beautiful garden, a collec- 
tion of homes offering all the advantages of a 
city of a million population, with none of 
the crowding, none of the smoke, dirt, noise, 
clamor, confusion and rush and wrangle. It 
was that thought that moved us to put some 
of our savings in a strictly modern snow- 
white, almost colonial house with green 
blinds, within easy motoring distance of La- 
fayette Square. 

But we strive to please, and from now on 
we are for an elevated road straight down 
Pennsylvania Avenue, docks for ocean freight- 
ers in the Potomac, stockyards on the Mall 
and a six-million-bushel elevator on Cathedral 
Heights. And “bucolic’—it’s a silly word— 
goes out of our already poor little vocabu- 
lary forever. 


FORMER United States Senator said ‘to 
me the other day, “When you write 
against so many laws being passed, don’t for- 
get that 99 per cent of them are inspired 
and initiated and urged by the people back 
home. It isn’t the Congressman’s fault. It 
goes back of the Congressman to his con- 
stituents.” 

This reminded me of the story the gov- 
ernor of a southern state told recently, An 
estimable woman of his state came to him 
with a petition several yards long. : 

“Governor,” she said, “I have been working 
four months to get this petition around. It 
appeals to you to release from state’s prison 
So-and-So.” 

“What!” exclaimed the governor, “You 
don’t mean you want him set at liberty? Let 
me tell you something about him.” 

After ten minutes the woman threw up her 
hands and said, “Why, Governor, certainly 
we don’t want him let loose. But, Governor, | 
she added, “tell me something I can do. 

And for the lesson it 


carries, this woman 
might have been a : 
man. @ 


When writing to Ricnarps-Wi1tcox Mrc. Co. please mention Nation’s Business 
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BLAW-KNOX is the long-life building— 


proof of good material and good design. 





yan 


IFTY years of nation-wide 
experience and constant 
development are built into 
each Blaw-Knox building. The 
achievements of these years 
are marked by many exclusive 
and fully-protected features 
which set Blaw-Knox build- 
ings apart as the most highly 
perfected, durable and eco- 
nomical steel buildings made. 


Any Size or Shape 


Thousands of these permanent 
all-steel structures are giving 
service in practically all the 
industries — and in countless 
applications of commercial 
use. In sizes, they range from 
garages and small handy build- 
ings up to entire factory in- 
stallations. 
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Built To Your Order 


You are unlimited as to size 
and shape of your building 
and as to the number and 
arrangement of windows, 
doors and special features of 
your choice. Your building will 
be custom-made for you con- 
siderably under the cost of any 
other type of firesafe construc- 
tion. 


Our figures tell in advance 
the exact cost of your com- 


pleted building. 


For Immediate Shipment 


Immediate shipment and 
speedy erection of your build- 
ing is assured. Write today for 
illustrated book, fully describ- 
ing all details. 


BLAW-KNOX COMPANY, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
632 FARMERS BANK BUILDING 
District Sales Offices 


NEW YORK 
BUFFALO 


CHICAGO 
BIRMINGHAM 





DETROIT BALTIMORE 
CLEVELAND, 9500 Quincy Ave. 


BIAW-KNOX 


BUSINES 
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metal” 


Memorial Hall, Fairmount Park, Phila- 
delphia, was erected in 1876. It is one of 
the Centennial buildings—a survivor of 
the first great World Exposition in the 
United States. 


An attendant for forty years, James J. 
Loughry has been an eye witness to the 
dependability of galvanized metal as a 
protection against rust. Not a flaw—not 
a sign of rust has developed in all these 
years to impair the original work of the 
builder. 


It it this same builder who, in the 
years between 1875 and 1881, produced 
those original designs which signalized 
the invention of the all-metal building— 
the same builder who established the 
first Blaw-Knox steel building design. 


EXCLUSIVE DESIGN FEATURES 
OF BLAW-KNOX STEEL BUILDINGS 
1. Galvanized sheetswithconcealed 
edges. 
2. Shop-riveted structural frame. 
3. Standardized unit construction. 
4. Flexible, interlocking, expansion 
sheet joints. 
5. Roof sheets without any holes. 


6. Standard, interchangeable win- 
dow and door panels. 


7. Fenestra steel sash. 

8. Galvanized, kalomein doors. 

9. Leak-proof, shop-built skylights. 
10. Non-combustible. 
11. Weathertight. 
12. Simple, economical erection. 





fr Blaw-Knox Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


































All purpose, one story Buildings Ore 












Without obligation, send me your lit- 
erature. We have in mind a building 


es ft. long. __ ft. wide, 





Years’ Service 
and not a flaw— 
It’s galvanized 





TYPEC to be used for a anew 
Name 
TYPE IB. 
TYEE 8 dS 1. oe | Address ee 
When writing to BLaw-Knox Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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A New 25-ton Crane aids Unexcelled | 


Speed and Handling Ease 


This new Brownhoist No. 5 Locomotive 
Crane possesses unusually fast operating 
speeds for a machine of such large capacity. 


The satisfaction that this new crane gives 
is backed by sound engineering, thorough- 
going construction and the adoption of 
every worthwhile improvement. This 
includes a steam operated clutch which 
contributes to far greater speed and ease 


of operation. This development has been 
furthered by over a quarter of a century 
of experience with Brownhoist cranes on 
the toughest handling jobs in the country. 


It is probable that this Brownhoist No. 5 
Crane will effect great economies for you, 
regardless of the equipment you are now 
using. We will gladly send you descrip- 
tive matter. 


The Brown Hoisting Machinery Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


Heavy Dock Machinery, Locomotive Cranes, Bunkers, Conveyors, Bridge Cranes, Buckets, Etc. 
Branch Offices: New York, Chicago, Pittsburgh, San Francisco, New Orleans, London, Eng. 


BROWNHUIS| 
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GOOD MATERIAL HANDLING 


MACHINE RY 





When writing to THe Brown Hoistinc Macninery Co, please mention Nation’s Business 
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No Consolidation by Compulsion 


I Don’t Believe the Government Can Drive the Railroads Into a Fixed Plan 


sions of the Interstate Commerce Act 
regarding consolidations, but I am in 
favor of consolidations along the lines of 
principle embodied in the existing Interstate 
_ Commerce Act. I am sure the effect of 
| such consolidations will be beneficial. I 
| think that, generally speaking, the rail- 
ways are anxious and ready to go ahead 
and consolidate. The present law is pre- 
venting desirable consolidations. Any 
law which requires the promulgation of 

a “complete plan” will block them. 


Discard Complete Plan 


por a long time many thought that 

the present law absolutely prohibited 

consolidations. That held up consolida- 

tions for about three years after the law 

was enacted, the thought being that the 

present law so froze the situation that 

no consolidations could take place even 

| when state laws permitted them until a 

complete plan was promulgated. After 

three years of discussion and contro- 

versy, the Commission, in the Nickel 

Plate case, adopted the contrary view 
by a majority of one. 

It authorized the issuance of securi- 

ties to carry out a plan of consolidation, 


| AM OUT of tune with the present provi- 


although the complete plan had not © narris & EWING © 


been promulgated. If the majority 


By MARK W. POTTER 

















had not taken this view, the Nickel 


accomplish much in the way of consolidations 

to the satisfaction of the carriers and the pub- 

lic, and with the beneficial effects which con- 
stitute the aim and desire of us all. 

What is desired is to bring about consolida- 
tions so as to preserve competition, 
create systems of balanced strength, and 
efficiency, improve service, promote 
economy, stabilize credit, avoid disturb- 
ance, allay anxiety, facilitate the flow of 
new funds from private sources, and 
encourage efficient and economical man- 
agement and operation under proper 
government supervision and regulation. 
The idea is to imduce the carriers to 
consolidate voluntarily, so that they will 
do it without resort to compulsory 
methods that would cause delay and 
perhaps be futile. Obviously, the simpler 
and more expeditious the means to these 
ends, the better. 


Too Much Machinery 


HE unfortunate tendencies of the 

times in almost everything are to- 
wards too much elaboration and ma- 
chinery. Railways would have con- 
solidated years ago if they had not been 
prevented by law. Now it is realized 
that restraining laws were a mistake, and 
it is desired to grant carriers relief 
and give them encouragement. Still, 
apparently the Government is not 








Plate could not have been consoli- 
dated, and the country would have 





willing to give the desires of the 
carriers much weight, and seemingly 


been deprived of the activity of OT ONE in ten of you who read this magazine feels what it wants is to get them in a 
men like the Van Sweringens of that railroad consolidation really concerns him straitjacket and have all the plan- 
Cleveland, Ohio, and their asso- Yet ni t of t di ied tine d ning done by a government agency. 
who, in my judgment, today Yet nine out of ten are concerned in railroad rates an The mere promulgation of a plan 
constitute a most constructive in- if consolidation means anything, it means more efficient will get nowhere. Hundreds of 
fluence toward reshaping the rail- railroading; and that means lower rates. thousands of dollars and nearly 


toad map through consolidations. That’s why Mz. Potter’s views are worth your reading.  {0U" years have been expended try- 


I do not believe at all in the pro- 
mulgation of a complete plan. I 


ing to devise a plan as though that 


Lawyer and railroad president and Interstate Commerce in itself would be a great accom- 


think it is the one thing that ought Commissioner, he sees the railroads from many sides. plishment. What is wanted is not 
) otto be done. It will serve and And he’s leaving the Commission with a new and broader a plan but consolidations. 


has served to create difficulties, con- view. 
struct obstacles, cause friction, ex- 
cite opposition, and, worse than all, 


He sees the need of consolidation, of putting the 
railroads into fewer and better systems, but he sees n0w = complete plan would be helpful. 
prevent handling the situation in that it can’t be done by drawing an “ideal” plan and There was too much assumption in 
the practical, business-like manner —_ herding the railroads into it. 


For a long time I entertained the 
notion that the promulgation of a 


The work must be done, this notion. I had not thought it 


“which is needed to bring about con- _he thinks, as the Nickel Plate Consolidation was brought through and was not in touch with 


Solidations, It is about as inap- 
_ Ptopriate for successful accomplish- 
ment as a blacksmith’s tools would 


about, in obedience to economic laws.—The Editor. 





to repair a watch, or as a dump 


the thought of those who had. I 
am now convinced that I was wrong. 
There was a very illuminating hear- 
—————— ing on consolidations before the 





cart would be to carry the driver in 

a horse race. What is needed is 
not Machinery, but freedom from machinery. 
Principles which the transportation act 
establishes regarding consolidations are all 
The carriers should be. allowed to go 





ahead and consolidate in accordance with those 
principles, subject only to the approval of the 
Commission. If they were thus given their 
heads, I am sure the railroads would promptly 


Commission about a year ago. It 
was the first opportunity that had 
been presented to most of us to hear from the 
carriers generally. There was general repre- 
sentation, and the argument revolved around 
the tentative plan. It had no friends. It was 
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condemned and repudiated as un- 
sound and impossible by practically 
every carrier and by representatives 
gf one faction or another, in every 
section of the country between the 
Atlantic and Pacific, Canada and 
the Gulf. 

“It is certain that if the tentative 
plan were to be adopted as the 
complete plan, the opposition, both 
of carriers and the public, would 
prevent its adoption in any considerable part. 
If it is discarded and something else takes its 
place, I am not hopeful that the result will be 
any more satisfactory. Those now on the 
Commission who favored the adoption of the 
tentative plan when it was adopted constitute 
less than a majority of the Commission. It is 
hardly conceivable that the Commission will 
be unanimous or anything like it in adopting 
any plan. I think it is more than likely that, 
if a plan is adopted, it will be adopted by 
a majority of not more than one or two 
votes, because necessarily there are so many 
differences of opinion on this subject. It 
seems to me it will be unwise to force any 
plan so adopted on to reluctant carriers and 
security holders. 


Law Should Announce Policy 


HE law, in my judgment, should do little 

more than announce a policy of consolida- 
tion in harmony with the general principles of 
the present law. Having made the law thus 
elastic, I would add a direction to the Com- 
mission to report at the end of a period what 
had been done during the period in the way 
of consolidations, and what additional con- 
solidations are desirable and what steps should 
be taken to accomplish them. 

I am inclined to think it would be well 
to authorize the Commission to designate 
from its members one or more commissioners 
to participate with the carriers in different 
sections to assist them and stimulate the 
working out of consolidation programs. 

While I am convinced that it will be im- 
possible for the Commission to put out a 
sound or workable plan, I am convinced also 
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that, if it were to put out a sound plan, 
the mere putting out of such a plan would 
bring about situations which would prevent its 
being put into effect. The railways cannot 
be consolidated merely by considering them 
as properties. Their financial and corporate 
set-up, the manner in which their securities 
are owned, the selling prices of their securi- 
ties, the effect of consolidations upon the 
various lines, the advantages to be derived 
by certain lines from the standpoint of the 
recapture of earnings, etc., must all be con- 
sidered in working out a sound, attractive 
plan. It must be attractive as well as sound, 
or it will not be adopted. 

I understand the Commission feels that it 
must have as a basis for what it does a 
formal record. It has taken, I think, thirty 
or forty thousand pages of testimony. It 
contains a lot of valuable information. It does 
not contain the information which seems to 
me to be most essential to a sound solution or 
working out of consolidation plans. It does 
not show the attitude of mind of the railway 
executives, security holders or bankers. There 
is not a railway executive in the land who 
would testify without reserve as to what is 
in the back of his head or as to what are 
the considerations that would control him 
as a practical railroad man. Any executive 
who did so would thereby lay his property 
open to serious attack by competing carriers. 
Furthermore, if there were a full and frank 
statement by executives as to what they 
wanted, and if a plan were to be worked 
out and promulgated by the Commission to 
that end, security values would so enhance in 
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value that acquisition and consgolj. 
dations, except at exorbitant prices 
hostile to the public, would be 
utterly impossible. 

The assumption is that valuation 
is necessary in order to determine 
the amount of securities allowable. 
As a matter of fact, it does not 
make much difference what is done 
in the matter of capitalization 5 
long as increases of capitalization 
are not permitted. It would even be unwise 
to attempt to reduce capitalization, for the 
effect of such an attempt would be most dis. 
turbing in the financial world. In view of the 
rate-making scheme to determine rates by 
property values, it does not make much dif- 
ference whether outstanding securities are a 
few hundred millions more or less. On the 
contrary, it would be most unwise to force 
reduction for the reasons stated. The result 
of consolidations, if the carriers were allowed 
to go ahead in the ordinary course, would be 
to reduce very materially the amount of out- 
standing securities as conditions would be 
traded out. 


Let the Carriers Go Ahead 


( ENERALLY speaking, consolidations 
would be brought about by the absorp- 
tion of weak lines by strong lines and the ex- 
change of high for low-priced stock. In this 
way effect being given to‘market value of se- 
curities, the result would be to reduce out- 
standing securities. If carriers were at liberty 
to go ahead and quietly plan their consolida- 
tions and pick up the necessary securities, with 
perhaps some cooperation by the Commission, 
without making the plan public, the task 
would be much easier and would be accom- 
plished in a way much more satisfactory to 
the public, economically, than otherwise. If 
the Commission were to put out a plan assign- 
ing weak lines to strong, and if it were known 
that such a consolidation was to take place, 
securities of weak lines would soar in market 
value and difficulties and wunsoundness of 
result would be correspondingly increased. 
The reorganization or readjustment scheme 
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involving financial set-up and security is- 
sues should at the same time be worked 
out for a given territory. The problems 
should be approached somewhat from a trad- 
ing point of view. Sweet must be used to 

bitter. There is something that every 
carrier wants, and something it does not want. 
If it can get what it wants only upon con- 
dition that it does something it would rather 
not do, it will fall in line. If it gets what it 
wants under plan promulgated by the Com- 
mission, it will refuse to fall in line and help 
out at other points. Take for illustration the 
situation between the Mississippi and the 
Hudson, the Ohio and the Potomac, and the 
Great Lakes. Suppose it were desired to 
establish evenly balanced systems which 
would reach Chicago, Peoria, gateways of the 
Mississippi, the Ohio and the Great Lakes, 
and New York, Philadelphia, and Chesapeake 
Bay. Ideal results could be accomplished 
with, say four systems, all of which given 
trackage rights over certain stretches, and 
certain terminals privileges, could reach all of 
the points mentioned. They would furnish 
everything wanted in the way of competition, 
financial strength, and opportunity to render 
service. 


Business-like Way Would Do It 


T° establish those systems considerable in 
the way of giving and taking would be re- 
quired. If the Commission were to announce 
such a plan as that suggested for these sys- 
tems, the mere announcement of the plan 
would be certain to make it impossible to set 
the systems up. If, on the other hand, the 
situation could be approached outside of a 
plan and outside of a record, in a practical, 
business-like way, with perhaps the assistance 
of some governmental agency, and more or 
less of a trading attitude were adopted, the 
systems could be created quickly without any 
shock to the financial world or to security 
holders, and without antagonizing commun- 
ities or causing any discontent. All of the 
carriers could be brought in line with that 
plan which would be best for the whole and 
which every line would agree to as the right 
thing from the standpoint of the whole. The 
moment a complete plan is promulgated the 
power to negotiate and trade and press is 
thrown away. 

The complete plan should be abandoned. 
Someone should get hold of the representatives 
of the railways in a practical, business-like 
Way, trade out all of the situations, including 
Security issues. After this had been done, it 
might be all right to put out a plan as the 
last step. A plan thus put out would be 
enthusiastically commended by everybody, 
Carriers, shippers, and security holders, and 
be promptly adopted, accomplishing all that 
it is desired to accomplish and winning the 


‘ommendation of everyone for proceeding in a 






, business-like and sound manner, and 
etting real benefits quickly. 
“T have had conferences with important 
ecutives, and find they are willing to talk 
f0 an individual with far greater freedom 
they will to the public which woulé 
t their position to be used to block 
em and hold them up. If the complete plan 
IS scrapped, a lot of consolidations of the 
‘Tagat sort can be put through in a hurry. 
2 have alluded to the dissatisfaction that 
me promulgation of a complete plan will ex- 
. This would be apparent to one who had 
mded the hearing. On the tentative plan 
New England situation will be illustrative. 


x 










I a single New England system is prescribed, 
- one-half 


E-Maif*of the people will be up in arms. If 
the New England lines are parcelled out 
among the trunk lines, the other half will be 
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dissatisfied. On the other hand, if the situa- 
tion were developed all the way through and 
a complete reorganization and readjustment 
scheme were put out with the approval of 
Carriers, representatives of security holders, 
bankers and shippers, the plans would have a 
very cheering effect. I am a believer in the 
proposition that the New England problem 
can be worked out in a way satisfactory to 
everyone, but to do so would require study 
and cooperation in an informal, practical way 
with the carriers, bankers, etc. 

Look at the Reading-Central Railroad of 
New Jersey-New York Central situation. 
The New York Central wanted the Central 
of New Jersey and trackage over part of 
the Reading. The papers have been filled 
with propaganda for and against this. The 
State of Pennsylvania and other sections are 
up in arms, and bitterness is being created 
which at least makes practical negotiations 
and solution very difficult. As a matter of 
fact, the whole thing could be ironed out 
around a table. There are ways to get all the 
several carriers need without antagonizing 
anyone, and this can be done only in a trade. 
To promulgate a complete plan would greatly 
add to the difficulty. 

It must be borne in mind that consolida- 
tions involve readjustments of securities. 
Securities are not only scattered, but are 
frequently hypothecated under mortgages. It 
is simply impossible to figure out all of 
these things for the country as a whole, as 
would be necessary to put out a complete 
plan. Take the Hill lines as an illustration. 
The Burlington is owned jointly by the Great 
Northern and Northern Pacific. The tenta- 
tive plan says consolidate the Burlington with 
the Northern Pacific and the Great Northern 
with the St. Paul. That would look fine on 
a map, but the problem involved is a very 
difficult one—in fact, I think, an impossible 
one. When consolidation takes place, securi- 
ties of one company must be issued for 
securities of a company absorbed. If the 
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Northern Pacific absorbed the Burlington, the 
consolidated company would issue its securi- 
ties for the present Burlington securities. 
One-half of those issued for the Burlington 
would go to the Great Northern as stockholder. 

Assuming the Northern Pacific and the 
Burlington to equally balance, the Great 
Northern would own 25 per cent of the stock 
of the consolidated Northern Pacific-Bur- 
lington, which would be a working control 
of that consolidated company. If the Great 
Northern and the St. Paul were consolidated, 
you would have the Great Northern practi- 
cally in control of all four properties. The 
way the securities are held and pledged, it 
would be practically impossible to make these 
changes. Bear in mind that the law pro- 
vides for consolidations; there is nothing in 
the law that allows anyone to compel either 
the Northern Pacific or the Great Northern 
to dispose of its interest in the Burlington. 
If the thought were to compel one of these 
lines to dispose of its interest, and the market 
were required to take securities to bring this 
about, I don’t know what the effect would 
be in the financial world. 

The present situation, noting in connection 
therewith condition of public sentiment, pre- 
sents a favorable opportunity for ironing out 
the railway map in a constructive way which 
will be of great benefit to the public interest 
and all concerned. This work cannot be done 
soundly except through the utilization of the 
skill and positiors of the railways, meaning 
by railways their executives, security holders, 
and bankers. They can do it if they will 
approach the subject with that sense af 
responsibility which will keep foremost in 
their minds what the public interest and the 
interest of all carriers require. It is the 
duty of all, whatever their primary interest 
may be, to take this broad view. There is 
the ultimate adjustment which, being best for 
all, will be best for each carrier. The para- 
mount duty of all is to find, accept and con- 
summate this sound adjustment. 


Cutting the Waste in Woolsacks 


ay HY DO things cost so much?” 

This eternal question, still unan- 

swered to our satisfaction, springs 
from a suspicion that we are being over- 
charged. But that real expenses in production 
do exist—and some of them in such out-of- 
the-way places that the outsider would never 
suspect their existence—is illustrated by the 
dilemma of the wool textile industry of Great 
Britain, the story of which is recounted by 
Textile World. 

The cause of the trouble is small. The 
whole thing is this: Wool is packed in jute, 
and the jute fibers stick to the wool. 

Wool comes mostly from Australia. It is 
sheared from the sheep there and compressed, 
at “stations,” into bales of 300 pounds which 
are packed in jute wrappers and loaded into 
steamships bound for England. 

The jute fibers have to be removed by hand 
when the shipment is unpacked. The people 
who pick out jute particles—they are called 
“burlers”—have to be paid for their services, 
and the job has been costing those who wear 
English woolen materials just £800,000 a 
year. 

The reason why jute has been so long tol- 
erated for the woolsack is that it is strong, 
and compressed wool exerts, like compressed 
air or gas, a great expansive pressure on its 
container. Moreover, it is light in weight— 
doesn’t add much to freight charges. And it 
is cheap. But perhaps something else can be 


devised which will be just as strong, light, 
and cheap in the last analysis, and will present 
a smaller bill for cleaning. The Chamber of 
Commerce of Bradford, England (a city near 
Leeds and Manchester), thinks that a material 
can be found, and has set itself to find it, and 
has joined England’s hands with those of 
France and Germany in this effort—a new 
sort of international alliance. At a confer- 
ence of wool men from these countries, in 
September last, it was agreed that France 
should study the feasibility of a paper  con- 
tainer and Great Britain should investigate 
the advisability of an all-wool pack. The 
French reported the paper impracticable, and 
the following plan was adopted: 

Substitution of an all-wool container, which 
will hold 5 cwt. (instead of 3 cwt.) packed, 
by means of more power, into the same cubic 
space, steel hoops being added to take the 
extra pressure. Extra cost of the wool wrap- 
per (11 shillings, as against 6 shillings for the 
same of jute) is offset by the fact that the 
jute pack once discarded is almost total loss, 
while the wool is reclaimable for “shoddy.” 

Strong objection is registered by cable from 
Australian growers against installing new 
presses necessary if 5 cwt. is to go where 3 
cwt. went before. But the opinion in Brad- © 
ford is that on the present prices of wool the 
cost of new machines for compressing will be 
negligible in comparison with the growers’ 
profits. 
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Wide Open Purse and High Local Taxes 


By ARTHUR CAPPER 


United States Senator from Kansas 





T IS easier to build two chim- "™™ 
neys than to keep one in fuel. 
—Benjamin Franklin. 
I had rather talk of saving 
pennies and save them, than 
theorize in millions and save noth- 
ing.—Calvin Coolidge. 


ANKEE thrift and home- 

spun shrewdness are quite 

as much ingrained in 
American tradition as Plymouth 
Rock and the daring midnight 
dash across the Delaware. The 
Boston printer boy who arrived 
in the Quaker City which he 
made world renowned as the 
home of the New World sage, 
with his entire store of worldly 
gear on his back and his sole 
provision tucked under his arm, 
and the Vermont farmer lad 
who has come to the White 
House after a long and honor- 
able service, step by step from 
humble station to the most ex- 
alted in the world, are most 
eminent exponents of that thrift 
and shrewdness. 

Franklin preached thrift as a 
personal virtue. Coolidge urges 
it as an immediate need, a 
paramount—national necessity. 
Without economy in _ public 
spending, the fruits of 
individual thrift perish 
and are not. 






































Government 
Spending isn’t bad in itself. 


wrong. 


ing for fifteen states: 


1917 
IY ost ancas seas $6.36 
SRE. 4 i. sac kas's yes 6.37 
EN cc st wai wae wae 7.03 
Dc. os ae keh oes 4.08 
DN es tonsa aie sre 10.08 
Pe eee 8.63 
ROE a ee 17.85 
North Carolina....... 2.19 
a Seas ree 5.82 
od) i. OE See 10.34 

1918 
eR Rae $10.44 
SETS rare \oigicrs x00 soi 4.86 
PI ong con's pire « 0 19 7.09 
South Dakota.......... 8.05 
West Virginia.......... 2.85 


F the business man doesn’t watch the 
spending, who 
Spending 
for the future to pay isn’t in itself 
It’s spending by the Govern- 
ment without fair return, spending out 
of proportion to income, that matters. 
If you want a quick proof of this ten- 
dency, which Senator Capper describes, 
here are the figures of per capita spend- 


—The Editor. 


= it hurts, and when he kicks, his 
pocketbook nerve is soothed 
with the assurance that these 
excruciating twinges are merely 
the symptoms of a sort of 
chronic rheumatism the country 
“caught” during “‘the war.” And 
he’s begun to believe it; he’s 
been told it so often to keep 
his attention fixed on Washing. 
ton as the source of his tax woes 
and off the squanderlust right 
under his nose. 

Let’s see about this business 
of attributing all our tax and 
debt burdens to “the war.” 


will? 


1923 
$16.60 Not All War’s Fault 
$2.05 CCORDING to the federal 
13.59 census, the net public debt 
9.93 in 1922, the last year for which 
19.05 accurate figures are available, 
17.32 was $30,845,626,000. Of this 
53.20 total $22,155,886,000 was na- 
oe tional debt; $935,544,000 was 
po state debt; and $7,754,196,000 
. was municipal debt—the debt 
1923 of cities, counties, school dis- 
$19.71 tricts and other municipal units 
17.38 of local government. 
16.80 Thus we discover that while 
20.55 the war increased our net na- 
12.72 tional debt from $1,028,564,000, 


in 1912, to $22,155,886,000 in 
1922, there’s yet $8,692,740,000 
of debt—an increase of $4,870,- 








The country is for- 
tunate that a strong 
Yankee hand is now 
laid in restraint on 
Uncle Sam’s spending 
arm, for every Ameri- 
can family—no matter 
what its industry; no 
matter what its balance 
in savings bank; no matter if it owe neither 
the butcher, the baker, nor the candlestick- 
maker a single cent—is $1,500 in debt. 

That is to say, if the debt now owed by 
the federal, state, municipal, county and local 
governments were spread—‘even Stephen, 
share and share alike’—and made the per- 
sonal obligation of each American family, 
each would be obliged to pay an interest- 
bearing debt of $1,500. And by the time the 
amount was paid, interest would have just 
about doubled it. 


Each of Us Owes $283.70 


TEN YEARS ago, each family’s share— 
and there were fewer families then to 
share the debt—was only $250. 

Take it another way. The public debt 
today, if spread, share and share, would rep- 
resent an indebtedness of $283.70 for every 
man, woman and child in the country. Ten 
years ago it was less than $50 each. Re- 
member, these amounts represent only prin- 
cipal. Remember, too, that by the time these 
debts are paid interest charges practically 
double them. 

Apply it another way. 

The present total wealth of the country 
is estimated to be $320,000,000,000—round 
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figures. The 
net public 
debt — the 
face or prin- 
cipal, only, 
less reserves 
on hand to 
apply as sinking funds for eventual retirement 
of debt—is $30,750,000,000. Public debt, 
therefore, represents just about 10 per cent 
of the total wealth, and 10 per cent is a 
vastly liberal estimate for a year’s earning 
or income on the total wealth. 

What does this mean? 

Simply this: if the government—national, 
state, and local—were to decide to quit busi- 
ness and liquidate, that is to say, pay its 
debts, it would take just about one year’s 
earnings on the total national wealth to pay 
the principal. Then after the principal was 
paid, it would take about another year’s earn- 
ings to pay the interest, unless the debtors 
would write off subsequent interest obliga- 
tions as an inducement for immediate pay- 
ment of the principal. 

So we begin to discover that it is not only 
easier, as Franklin said, to build two chimneys 
than to keep one in fuel, but it is much easier 
to build them than to pay for them on the 
long-time installment plan. 

“Oh, it’s the war,” says John W. Citizen, 
when the question of public debt is brought 
up. And thereby hangs the alibi of many and 
many a wasteful public servant when asked 
for an explanation. 

John W. Citizen pays his taxes—pays till 





Senator Arthur Capper 


844,000 in ten years—for which 
the war is in no way responsible. 

Local governments must answer for this 
more than doubled debt. 

Moreover, we discover that the budget sys- 
tem, thanks to President Harding and Presi- 
dent Coolidge, who resisted all appeals to let 
the budget “‘budge” just a little, and thanks 
to a regime of rigid economy, have enabled 
the National Government in four years to 
reduce its debt from the “peak,” $26,569,068, 
947, to a present total of $20,978,632,700— 
atotal reduction of practically $5,750,000,000! 

Can the local governments show like debt 
reductions? 

Unfortunately, they cannot. Local debts 
are going up. The “war debt” is going down. 


Find Ways to Exceed Limit 


[X MOST local government units there is 4 
debt limit fixed by law. But we discover 
in many instances there are subterfuges to 
evade such limitations. Tax valuations are 
arbitrarily inflated in order to wring more 
money from the taxpayer. Perhaps the most 
glaring evidence of this mania for getting 
more money to spend is the New York pro 
posal for a municipal income tax. 

Local spending and local bonded debt have 
increased at such a pace that, it is estimated, 
municipal taxes in the last fifteen years have 
increased between 300 per cent and 400 per 
cent. The result is inevitable. Many cities— 
loaded with bonded debt to the limit fixed by 
law, plus the limit that artful dodges and 
subterfuges to evade such limits will permit, 
are now barely able, by extortionate levies, 
to pay interest on debts and operating & 
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penses of city government! And municipal 
taxes are so high that today the home owner 
js no better off than was the tenant a dozen 
years ago. Taxes now are in many instances 
as much as the amount formerly paid in rents. 

Nor is the payment of taxes the end of 
the matter. High taxes mean high prices. 
High prices mean—at least in some degree— 
a curtailment of buying power. There is not 
a single commodity on the market today that 
could not be sold for less, and thereby be 
made more generally available, if tax tolls 
were not so heavy. 

So it is quite time to begin not only to 
talk economy but to practice it. 

Washington has set the country a splendid 
example. The Harding-Coolidge economy 
rogram has not only reduced the federal 
debt $5,000,000,000 in four years, but it has 
cut the operating expenses of the Govern- 
ment almost in half. The operating expenses 
of the Government for the last year prior 
to the Harding-Coolidge administration, were 
$5,500,000,000. Operating expenses this year 
are $3,250,000,000, and the President has “set 
the peg” for a $3,000,000,000 budget next 
ear. 
' This economy program has yielded the fed- 
eral taxpayer three reductions in income 
taxes—one under Harding and two under 
Coolidge. The first reduction increased ex- 
emptions and cut rates, effecting a saving of 
approximately 20 per cent to the taxpayer. 
The second, last year, was a flat reduction 
of 25 per cent, and the third becomes effective 
this year, subtracting another 25 per cent re- 
duction in taxes of the majority of taxpayers, 
plus an additional 25 per cent for “earned” 
income, up to $10,000 and defining all income 
up to $5,000 as “earned” income. 


Not Alone Washington’s Chore 


yi WITH this splendid federal economy 
record, taxes—all taxes—last year took 15 
per cent of the total national wealth. 

With these facts before us, the conclusion 
is forced home that economy is not alone 
a chore for Washington, but quite as much the 
concern of the state legislature, the county 
board, and the city hall. 

The sweeping cuts made in federal spend- 
ing during the past four years have reduced 
opportunities for future reductions. There’s 
an irreducible minimum beyond which neither 
budgets nor the most unsparing economy pro- 
gram can reduce federal spending. But that 
minimum has not yet been attained. In his 
budget message the 
President pointed out 
the various “federal 
aids” paid to state 
and local governments 
as inducements to en- 
courage local enterprise 
in public improvement 
a a proper field for fu- 
ture economies. 

You cannot get 
something for nothing. 
Not even legislation 
can alter this truth. 

fact is coming 
home to the people in 
telation to these “fed- 
eral aids,” bounties 
and subsidies. 

The last ten years 

ve seen a marked in- 
Crease in this federal 
a> of state func- 

uring this time 
“federal aid,” paid by 
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the Central Government to the states in the 
form of subsidies and bounties, has totaled 
upward of $500,000,000. Such “aids,” last 
year, were nearly $150,000,000. The largest 
single item in this total is federal aid for road 
construction, amounting to $63,000,000. 

In many instances this practice results vir- 
tually in bribing local governments into un- 
dertaking expenditures they can ill afford and 
into incurring debts they would not other- 
wise incur. 

This, in part, accounts for the fact that 
while federal taxes, within the last four years, 
have decreased measurably, state and local 
taxes have generally risen to higher levels. 
When the Central Government doles out aids 
or bounties, they must be matched with local 
dollars. 

Here’s the “joker” in the “something for 
nothing” game. The local government 
matches its resources, slender by comparison, 
no matter how great, with the greater re- 
sources of the Federal Government, and the 
local government, too, must yield a portion 
of its power to a more or less—usually more— 
autocratic bureau of the Central Government. 


Who Pays Federal Aid? 


COMPARISON of federal taxes paid by 

the people of the states in relation to 
“federal aids” paid to the states, shows that, 
with rare exceptions—those being a few 
sparsely settled states—these “aid” payments 
are only a tithe of the federal taxes paid into 
Uncle Sam’s treasury by the people of the 
“aided” states. 

It shows, as well, that “federal 
aid” comes from the people, and 
is not the product of a legisla- 
tive alchemy which makes dol- 
lars out of nothing and doles 
them to the states as the bounty 
of a benevolent and paternal 
central government. 

For example: The peopie of 
Kansas paid the Central Govern- 
ment $20,735,282 last year in 
federal taxes. Kansas received 
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last year $2,036,124 in federal aid, or 9.81 per 
cent of the federal taxes it paid. This, let it 
be noted, was not a “rebate,” for the people 
of the state had to match every dollar of this 
“aid” with dollars of their own. Without the 
bait of the “dole,” perhaps, most of those 
other Kansas dollars would have been saved. 

Again: the State of Nevada—its people— 
paid only $761,499 in federal taxes and re- 
ceived $885,759 federal aid—116.31 per cent 
of the state’s total federal tax. 


Spread Is Harmful 


[us might look like good business for 
Nevada, were we not to recall that, before 
Nevada obtained this subsidy, its people had 
to match dollars with Uncle Sam. It is ques- 
tionable whether that is good business for a 
state so sparsely settled and of such relatively 
meager resources that its total federal tax 
is less by 16 per cent than its total dole from 
the Federal Treasury. , 

These things bear directly upon the state- 
ment,of the President in his budget message, 
wherein he said that broadening the activities 
of the Central Government as donor of such 
aids and bounties “is detrimental to both the 
federal and state governments.” 

“Efficiency of federal operations,” said the 
President, “is impaired and their scope is un- 
duly enlarged. Efficiency of state govern- 
ments is impaired as they relinquish to the 
Federal Government responsibilities rightly 
theirs. I am opposed to any expansion of 
these subsidies. My conviction is that they 
can be curtailed with benefit to both the fed- 
eral and the state governments. ” 

This opinion, I believe, reflects the 
opinion of the country. The people 
have come to realize that economy 
in government is not solely a federal 
nor yet a state responsiility, but a 
responsibility incumbent on _ both, 
They know, as well, that economy is 
not a thing of saving at the spigot 
and wasting at the bung. 

And they must come to the under- 
standing that Washington alone can- 
not relieve them of the 
burden of high taxes 
and mounting public 
debt. Not only that; 
but they must come to 
understand that if the 
Coolidge economy pro- 
gram is not to be de- 
feated, they—the peo- 
ple, John W. Citizen 
and his fellows—must 
initiate aggressive state 
and local aids in sup- 
port of it. 

There is, perhaps, 
nothing spectacular or 
dramatic in cutting ex- 
penses and _ reducing 
taxes. It requires de- 
termination, hard work 
and tedious attention 
to detail. 

But it is the big- 
gest service any public 
officia!, from President 
down to road overseer, 
can undertake just now 
for the benefit of the 
community. And if 
the program is to suc- 
ceed, it’s going to take 
just that sort of team 
work to put it over. 
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running a store in a 

small town—and I can 
think of many worse fates 
—there is one idea, gath- 
ered in a good many years 
of retailing in a large city, 
that I should take with me. 
Briefly, it’s this: that one 
can prosper and move ahead 
only by selling better goods 
at better prices and with 
better service. 

And that is just as true 
of small towns as it is of 
New York or Chicago. 

The appeal to sentiment, 
to community loyalty, is all very well; 
but in the long run neither men nor wo- 
men buy from sentiment and loyalty. 
They buy for convenience, for price, for 
quality or for any one of several reasons. 
“Buy-at-home” weeks are all right so far 
as they stir local merchants to better their 
methods; but if it is to leave a perma- 
nent impress, the slogan should read: 

“Buy Better at Home.” 

That points the way for the merchant in 
the small city to succeed, and it is a path 
he can follow. The chief bogey men of the 
small city merchant are, I suppose, the mail- 
order houses, the larger stores in the larger 
city which can be reached so easily, the chain 
stores and the house-to-house salesmen. But 
these forms of competition have their vul- 
nerable spots. 

Other things being equal, the buyer would 
rather do business at home than with the mail- 
order house, for he or she would rather see 
the goods he or she is buying. The buyer will 
not make the trip to a more or less distant 
town to buy what can be found as well at 
home. 

The chain store has the advantage of mass 
buying, but there are ways in which that 
advantage can be overcome. The same thing 
Not 


I’ I WERE to go back to 


is true of the house-to-house salesman. 


If I Ran a Store on Main Street 


By A. LINCOLN FILENE 


Treasurer and General Manager, Wm. Filene’s Sons 


Company, Boston 


only does he sometimes defeat himself by the 
very persistence of his calling, but the local 
merchant can sometimes outsell him in his 
own field. 

I have heard of cases where the merchants 
of small communities have opposed the bet- 
tering of roads leading to larger towns on the 
ground that their customers would leave them 
for the larger town. I can think of nothing 
more foolish. There is no such thing as a 
one-way road, and the same path that takes 
customers away can be used to bring them 
back if only the attractions are as great. 

Let me now try to be more specific in 
applying to a small store in a small commu- 
nity the things I have learned in merchan- 
dising in a large city. Let us assume that 
we are talking of a store in a town of say 
25,000 people, a store with annual sales of say 
$100,000. Such a store would have a limited 
number of sales men and women besides the 





proprietor, who would not 
only be a salesman him- 
self, but also its chief, and 
perhaps its only, buyer. 

And right there is, I be- 
lieve, one of the biggest, if 
not the biggest, chance that 
we have for improving 
small-store methods. The 
small-store keeper in his 
buying is hampered by two 
things: the smallness of his 
buying in measure of 
money, and his dependence 
on outside salesmen for his 
knowledge of market trends, 
styles and prices. 

I have no wish to say anything that 
would seem to reflect in any way on 
salesmen of wholesale houses, for they 
are, as a whole, a body of highly intell- 
gent and conscientious men; but the fact 
remains that they are employed for the 
primary purpose of selling goods; 
their skill is devoted to that end. The 
small-city merchant dealing with them 

finds himself very often on the defensive, 
and sometimes it’s a very weak defensive. 

What is the answer? Cooperative buying, 
in conjunction with a group of other mer 
chants who are similarly situated. It 4 
simple problem in 
$100,000 by 100 and get $10,000,000, and 
ten millions is a considerable buying powel. 
If I found myself back, owning and mai- 
aging a small-city store, one of the very first 
things I should do would be to look about me 
for other merchants with whom I could fom 
a strong buying organization. 

And I am not dealing in dreams, Such 
combinations are already in existence and ate 
working effectively. More of them are Sule 
to come into being. It is easy to se 
benefits. The buying of staple goods 
be handled very well by such an agency 
with the wise choice of a central storehous 
the small-town merchant would be able @ 
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his stocks replenished with a minimum 
of expenditure of money and time. More- 
over, such a buying organization would leave 
the merchant more time in which to do his 
ing of lines in which style is a factor 
and in which his own intimate knowledge of 
his smaller town and its likes and dislikes 
will be of great advantage. 
I believe that such combinations of 50 or 
400 small stores would develop very natu- 
other joint functions than merely buy- 
in@ ‘The small-city merchant cannot, perhaps, 
“ed the best expert advice on such matters 
as advertising and cost-accounting 
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help it to grow and to grow along sound lines. 
Quite aside from his duty as a good citizen, 
there is a purely selfish side in this. 

More and more as the means of communi- 
cation improve, as more towns get good roads 
and more men own cars, as the telephone 
reaches farther and farther, we shall find the 
selling radius of the store increases. It is 
inevitable that certain communities will be- 
come buying centers; and the merchant 
whom I have in mind, the merchant whom 
I should try to be if I went back to a small 
city, is going to see that his town is one 
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expansion, but they can’t grow unless the 
town is a town worth coming to. There are 
all sorts of factors in making such a town. 
Good roads are a primary need. There’s no 
use appealing to the outlying customer unless 
you're going to help that customer get to 
your store. But roads are not all. You've 
got to have something at the end of a road, 
something worth coming to besides your store. 
Good schools, community music, churches, 
good shops, a good hotel, moving picture 
theaters—all those things that make a town 
“livable” will help to make the town a shop- 

ping center, for it’s got to be a 





methods. Let me state some of the 
advantages of such cooperative ~ 


1, Cheaper buying, which means 
better service to the community. 
‘2. Better buying, which means 
a wider choice and which also 
means better service. 

3. More time for the proprietor 
te devote to the other problems 


of the store. 
Buy Cooperatively 


See eRATIVE buying would 
” be better buying not only on 
account of lower prices, which mass 

ing would mean, but because of 
the buying skill which a $10,000,- 
000 or even a $1,000,000 buying 
combination could employ. Selling 
is a highly skilled profession, but 
so is buying, and a merchant may ___ 
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says Mr. Filene. 


self: 


‘““— SHOULD try to make one or 

two departments in my store 
known throughout the town for 
their completeness and efficiency,” 
“T should want 
the woman who sets out for a 
morning’s shopping to say to her- 


“<I must stop into Jones’s for 
some bed linen, and then I guess 
I’ll look around for a hat.’ 

“T don’t care what the depart- 
ment is—I’d have that department the best of its kind 
in my town.” 


“visiting center” as well as a shop- 
ping center, 

This same interest in developing 
the community will run alongside 
another activity of this same good 
merchant whom I should hope to be 
—that is, the study of his own 
town, its buying wants and habits, 
its tastes in furniture and ciothes. 
There is one thing in which this 
small-city merchant of ours has a 
very great advantage over his 
brother in the large city. 


Additional Advantage 


HERE is another relation to his 

community in which the small- 
city retailer can play a bigger part 
than the man in the -big city—that 
is, the education of his buying pub- 
lic. Increasingly the men and 
women who buy are going to ask 





be a very good seller of his wares 
but not a good buyer. 

This tendency towards cooperative buying 
is only in its infancy. Some attempts have 
failed. There are obvious reasons. The 
organizers may expect results too soon, or 
they may not be willing really to cooperate. 
They may look for some advantage for them- 
selves at the expense of other members of the 
buying group, a common cause for failure. 

One movement that 
is, I think, an indica- 
tion of the tendency 
towards cooperative 
buying rather than 
of the shape it will 
finally take, is the 
employment of the 
resident buyer in 
New York by groups 
of stores. One man 
has a list of some 
150 stores of various 
sizes which he repre- 
sents. Such instances 
illustrate the need of 
concentrating buying 
power through coop- 
eration. Such move- 
ments as the forma- 
tion of buying clubs 
by retail grocers and 

ists are along 

the line which I have 
pointed out as essen- 
tial for the merchant 
hopes to succeed 
grow in the 
smaller communities. 





t duty which 
such a small-city 
store Owner has— 
and it is an impor- 


tant one: He must 
Work with the com- 
munity. He must 


of those buying centers. In all that I am 
trying to say here I have in mind the man 
who is not going to be satisfied with sales 
of $100,000 a year in his store, but who wants 
to make the sales $500,000 or $1,000,000 or 
more—in other words, the man who has no 
idea of standing still. 

Stores in small cities have great powers of 








take 4 part in the ac- 
tivities, and he must 


Just before opening time in the Fred P. Mann store, Devil’s Lake, N. D. Mr. Mann has capitalized his 
intimate knowledge of his community. He is known as one of our most successful small-towm merchants, 


for a knowledge of distribution. 
How does a retailer justify a 
mark-up of 100 per cent or more perhaps on 
some articles while on others it may be only 5 
or 10 per cent or even less than actual cost? 
Can we meet the cry of “profiteer” except by 
education? I do not think so. 

At present the retailer is perhaps more 
a target of suspicion than any other man in 
the field of business. The manufacturer is 
comparatively im- 
mune. His factory 
is out of sight, while 
the retailer is in plain 
view. If he enlarges 
his store, the assump- 
tion is obvious, he has 
made a lot of money; 
and to a large part 
of his public it is 
equally certain that 
he has made it by un- 
due profits. The re- 
tailer must look to 
educating his buying 
public out of that 
state of mind, and no 
one has a_ better 
chance to do this, not 
merely by advertis- 
ing, but by personal 
contact. 

There is no mys- 
tery in merchandis- 
ing, although there is 
a great deal of igno- 
rance about it on the 
part of the public and 
sometimes on the part 
of the merchant him- 
self. 

Most of the things 
which I have so far 
discussed have been 
outside the _ store. 
Let’s consider some 
of the things that I 
should try to do in- 
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side the store if I were to go back to a 
smaller community and try to capitalize 
my own experience. It is inevitable that a 
study of one’s own community and its buying 
power and habits should lead to a study of 
one’s competitors and their points of strength 
and weakness. With that information to guide 
me, I should try to make some one or two 
departments in my store known throughout 
the town for their completeness and efficiency. 
I should want the woman who sets out for a 
morning’s shopping to say to herself: 

“I must stop into Jones’s for some bed 
linen, and then I guess I'll look around for 
a hat.” 

I don’t care what the department is— 
it might be sheets, or shoes, or gloves, or 
pins and needles; but I'd have that depart- 
ment the best of its kind in my town. The 
advantages are obvious. Getting a customer 
into your store regularly is a victory. Make 
your town take it for granted that there 
are certain things they are sure to find in 
your store. 

That doesn’t mean that you need to carry 
extensive stocks, but it does mean that you 
must carry complete stocks. If the specialty 
should be children’s shoes, it doesn’t mean 
that the storekeeper of whom we are talking 
needs to carry a great number of makes, but 
does need to carry a full lot of sizes in one 
or two lines. It means being ready to meet 
any reasonable request. 


Teaching the Sales Force 


HE SMALL-TOWN storekeeper has a fine 

opportunity to make his store a success by 
bettering his selling. I think most retailers 
will agree with me that the lack of basic 
knowledge about merchandise on the part 
of sales men and women is one of the most 
serious things with which they have to con- 
tend, and that teaching them is one of the 
hardest tasks. It’s a task also that does 
not grow easier as the size of the store in- 
creases. Any proprietor of a large store will, 
I think, tell you that the loss of personal 
touch as a store grows in size makes harder 
the work of training the selling force. 

The merchant in the small city can keep in 
touch with the men and women behind the 
counter and can teach directly and’ by ex- 
ample. There is more time also. In most 
smaller communities the stores have more 
low-pressure areas in selling than the stores 
have in large cities. In some of these stores 
most of the selling is on Saturday afternoon 
and Monday. 

Such a state of affairs will make possible 
a great deal of direct personal instruction in 
selling, and also in service; and don’t forget 
that if I went back to such a city and such 
a store as we are discussing, I should expect 
to learn a great deal from my associates in 
the store. 


Knows His Customers 


"} HERE is one thing which the small store 
has and which it can make of great advan- 
tage; it can “capitalize intimacy.” In a large 
store the customer is less personal and more 
a mathematical unit, a something which fig- 
ures in the store’s reckoning as absorbing 
sO many pairs of shoes or gloves a year. 
In the small store he and she are “folks,” 
neighbors whose likes and dislikes are known. 

The aggressive and progressive merchant 
in our small city knows what kind of collar 
the banker wears, and he knows what kind 
of shoes the banker’s wife wears and how 
many children they have. And he knows 
these things not only of the banker at the 
top of the social and business heap, but he 
knows them also of the butcher, the baker 
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and the candlestick maker, who make up the 
rest of the heap and whose buying is what 
makes his store succeed. 

Moreover, in this two-edged process of both 
teaching and learning the art of selling, the 
wise merchant will have a chance to drive 
home the doctrine that good selling means 
a customer satisfied not only when she leaves 
the store, but six weeks and six months later. 
It takes a wise and skillful saleswoman to 
persuade stout Mrs. A that she doesn’t want 
the plaid dress upon which she has set her 
heart, and- to send her away satisfied with 
a striped dress which she will like as long 
as it holds together. 


That Personal Touch 


[HAT personal touch is a most valuabie 
asset; and if I were back on Main Street, 
I should strengthen it in every possible way. 
I should devise some plan to give my co- 
workers some sort of interest in the business, 
either through opportunities to purchase stock 
or through profit-sharing, depending upon their 
relative positions and importance in my busi- 
ness. That’s a task upon which I should 
embark slowly. I should make sharing or 
stock ownership a reward of constructive 
service. I should want, in other words, to 
have my associates hold some stake in the 
business, but not until I had proved them. 

Even if I try to make my small store as 
definite as one in a city of 25,000 with sales 
of $100,000 a year, I find it hard to say 
what I should do about service. Much 
would depend upon the nature of the popula- 
tion. In very general terms, I should think 
that such a store as I have in mind would 
be a service store within certain bounds— 
that is, it would not be a cash and carry 
store. I do know this: I should make such 
service as I did give, the very best of its 
kind. The small-city merchant has here again 
the advantage of direct personal supervision 
over his service agencies. 

I don’t think that the proprietor of the 
small-city store need be greatly disturbed 
about the question of branded articles or of 
exclusive agencies for nationally advertised 
articles. There is usually enough business in the 
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latter to provide for himself and his competi. 
tor. There is one situation which he must 
squarely face, and that is the danger of ¢ar. 
rying inadequate stocks of too many brands. 

If there are 19 brands of women’s silk 
stockings advertised in the women’s q 
zines, with their millions of circulation, 
is probable that someone in even the small 
city will at some time ask for each one of 
the 19 brands. But that does not justj 
the store we are talking about in trying tp 
carry all 19. To carry them all in full lines 
of sizes and colors would be. suicidal, po 
carry them in incomplete lines is poor mer. 
chandising. The wise plan is to pick out a 
small number of brands and see that stocks 
of those are complete. 

If I were going back to the task of build. 
ing up a small store in a small city to bea 
big store in a small city—and that’s what 
every progressive is trying to do—I should 
take with me the knowledge that the adver. 


tised brand will have to face increasingly | 


hard competition in the future. Just now it 
may be true to say that national advertising 
can sell anything; but as the consuming pub- 
lic gets to know more about distribution, that 
will be less true. 


Success Just As Possible 
Bu ALL of what I have had to say comes 


down to this: that success is possible in a 
small city, just as it is possible in a big one, 








for the man who goes about his business in | 
the right way; but the man who is content | 
to be “small town” in the derogatory sense 


isn’t the man who will succeed. 


Chain stores, mail-order houses, house-to- | 


house salesmen, big stores in big cities—at 
one time or another each of these has been 
hailed as the agency that would reduce the 
small-city merchant to the level of a peddler 
of pins and needles. 

But the small-city merchant still lives and 
still succeeds just so far as he deserves 
success and earns it. It is a good thing for 
the man who is on Main Street and not on 
Broadway that after all Broadway is only 
Main Street stretched out and that big stores 
are only small stores grown up. 


Mozambique Short on Autos 


ing difficulty. While we are calculat- 
ing in terms of ramps, jacob’s ladders, 
and hanging gardens in which to park our auto- 
mobiles, Mozambique is tearing her hair be- 
cause she hasn’t enough automobiles to park. 

Mozambique is described as “the foremost 
of the colonies of Portugal.” It is situated 
on the coast of Africa, with an eastern ex- 
posure to Madagascar. Vasco da Gama 
cruised around here in 1497, on the lookout 
for Prester John—a commission direct from 
Prince Henry of Portugal called “the Navi- 
gator.” The Portuguese really introduced 
Africa to Europe. 

Once the center of the slave trade, Mozam- 
bique is now but a corridor-to-the-sea for the 
British possessions which surround it, Nyasa- 
land and Rhodesia and The Transvaal. This 
being so, the rail lines are becoming inade- 
quate. Motor transport is needed. 

Mozambique has many miles of macadam 
roads. But it is estimated that there are 
less than 500 motor cars to use them. The 
majority of the small number of cars that 
are already there are said to be “of American 
make.” 

There is a great need for tractors in Mo- 
zamlsique—and they are imported duty free. 
A 15 per cent ad valorem import duty is ex- 


MV ite siti. is experiencing no park- 


acted on passenger cars, and 5 per cent on 
trucks. 

So many waterways crisscross this part of 
the Dark Continent that a pretty business 
in motor launches might be worked up. As 
it is, the dhow sailing boat is still 
everywhere. 

Further, Mozambique suspects oil. Gas 


a 


line is now very expensive, but if there is 


oil... And even if there isn’t, so Mm 
sugar is grown that enough fuel alcohol could 
be made to supply all demand without lower- 
ing the Mozambiquean sugar barrel. 
even supposing someone should corner the 
sugar supply, there is still benzot to be ha 
from a local coal resource. 

Altogether Mozambique seems 
quite a promising field for an autom 
supersalesman speaking Portuguese and hav- 
ing a taste for warm weather (15° 
of the equator). 

In fact, there is no time to lose. Zones 
of motor influence in Africa are 
themselves overnight. The trans-Sahara me 
tor route from Colomb Bechar to T 
is a fact. Hotels are to be erected at 
a dozen points in the Sahara with a 
over the desert guaranteed from eve wit- 
dow. And there are plans to extend thes 
motor lines to Khartoum, and Belgian Cong 


to offer | 
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REPRODUCED FROM FRANK LESLIE'S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, MARCH 9, 1889 


To the Victors Belonged the Spoils 


By RAYMOND WILLOUGHBY 
Inauguration in the Bad Old Days Meant That the Boys Had Come to Collect 


Coolidge begins a new term of service 

to the people of the United States. 
On that day Americans everywhere will take 
thought of the President and his great office. 
The inauguration ceremonies will be simple 
and dignified to accord with the President’s 
wish. “The simpler the better,” he told the 
chairman of the citizen’s committee. Wash- 
ington wanted and had planned a real, old- 
time, rousing, parading, inauguration day with 
the accompanying city-full of visitors. 

The national state of mind has come to put 
the nation above party, and the inaugura- 
tion of a President has been gradually stripped 
of the pomp and panoply of partisan triumph. 
It is to be the inauguration of the nation’s 
President rather than that of a party leader. 
_Not so many years ago, a presidential 
Mauguration was the glorification of pa:ty 
Ssuccess—back in the days of Harrison and 
Cleveland and before. Those were day and 
night jollifications with a glamor as distinc- 
tive as the smoky flare of the torchlight and 
the tinseled banners of the old-time march- 
ing clubs. 

The partisans of that older generation were 
accustomed to see the victor take the spoils 
of a political victory for division 
among his supporters. And when the 
victor was to be President of the 
United States, his inauguration was 
m truth a feast day for the faithful. 
: party loyalty was trimmed 
with braid and banners, with high 
hats and Prince Alberts, with badges 
and boutonnieres, tumult and shout- 
ing, the pushing and jostling of peo- 
Ple eager to see all that was going 
on, the souvenir fakirs, the roll of 
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T’S a good thing now and then to 

take a look back, to see if, after all, 
the good old days were so good, if 
politics and political methods have 
not improved equally with business 
and business methods, Look at this 
picture of politics a generation ago. 
Times have changed and changed 
for the better, and the business man 
who is taking an increasing and 
intelligent interest in politics is help- 
ing to bring it about. 
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drums, the stirring strains of “Dixie,” the 
rebel yell, the boys in blue, the crowds at the 
station, the rush for food, the search for a 
cot, the traditional rain or snow, the Presi- 
dent—dramatic scenes now buried in musty 
newspaper files. 

The trip to Washington was the reward 
promised by some organizations for yeoman 
service to the victorious cause. And the 
yeomen usually accepted with pleasure. Long 
they had toiled in waste places, and it was 
not strange that many should seek the pleas- 
ant oases along the line of march. They 
were tempted and they feli. But many re- 
mained standing at the bars, and then it was 


‘that their chieftains made the rounds, shep- 


herding them back to the ranks that the 
banners might not lack for bearers. When 
inauguration day was on a Monday, as was 
Mr. Harrison’s, the town was wide open on 
Sunday. One observer wrote that 


the little side gate to the “Maison de Ville” and 
the sly back door of the saloon were closed 
—for the want of use, however, for the 
front door was wide open, or accessible, 
and he that was athirst could walk right 
in and get inebriating balm in any quan- 
tity from the 10-cents-a-dose to the fine 
old pocket-flask full. There were quite a 
number of intoxicated men in the street, 
and a gang of young marines from the 
training squadron were promenading the 
Avenue singing and merrymaking as if it 
were the Fourth of July. Save the stores, 
which were closed, the downtown part of 
Washington was very little more like Sun- 
day than the day preceding. 


The town was crowded. Sleep- 
ing places and food were at a 
Cots were put up in 


premium. 
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-to $2.50 a day 
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hotels, boarding houses, and 
even homes. An enterprising 
Philadelphia firm sent several 
carloads of cots to be rented. 
Mushroom lunch stands sprang 
up along the Avenue and 
nearby streets. Even billiard 
tables did duty as beds—at the 
customary charge of 40 cents 
an hour. But “people off on 
a spree are proverbially good 
natured, and enjoyed the inau- 
guration all the more because 
they had to ‘rough it’ a little.” 
There was confusion and con- 
gestion, of course, but the 
trouble, according to the Pub- 
lic Comfort Committee, was that “persons 
Wor’t pay reasonable prices.” The prices 
ranged from $1.50 


——-HARPER S WEEKLY, MARCH 9, 1889 
A “Bar-skin” Chapeau 


without meals, and 
from $2.50 to $5 
a day with meals, 
considered outright 
burglary in those 
days. Scalpers 
reaped a_ harvest 
from railroad tick- 
ets. The Chinese 
of lower Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue were 
quick to capitalize 
their window space 
by renting it to 
spectators. Fakirs 
there were aplenty, 
those “from Broad- 
way and the Bow- 
ery were betrayed 
as strangers by their 
cries.” And to town 
also came “Detec- 
tive Bob Pinkerton 
and twelve of his 
men, looking for 
crooks.” 

But to get on 
with the parades. 
Mr. Harrison’s in- 
auguration day came 
with leaden sky and 
rain. Not even a 
drum major’s pride 
was proof against 
the deluge. The umbrella was mightier than 
the baton. Came first the military organiza- 
tions in resplendent uniforms, regular and 
militia units marching with pomp and pride. 
They marched with the rhythmic cadence of 
men who made a business of marching. 

And then the civic divisions—the Harrison 
Club of Philadelphia, organized by Alexander 
Crow, Jr., and known as “Crow’s Canaries.” 
The club uniform was neat, but not gaudy— 
“light spring overcoats of fashionable cut 
and silk facings, silk hats, kid gloves, over- 
gaiters, and gold-headed canes.” Then came 
the Union Republican Club, the Cameron 
Club, the A. C. Harmer Association, the Anti- 
Cobden Club, which carried a banner with 
an “allegorical picture of protection,” the 
Lincoln Club, the Tippecanoe Veterans Club, 
composed of men who had voted for William 
Henry Harrison in 1840, the M. S. Quay 
Club, all of Philadelphia. Bright spots of 
color were the marchers of the Chester Fire 
Company and of the Pioneer Corps of Chel- 
tenham. The firemen.wore “blue coats with 
nickel buttons, orange neckties, a black fire 
hat and black belt.” The Pioneers were con- 
spicuous in black helmets, blue shirts, white 
shields on their breasts, black pantaloons 
with white stripes on them, belts and gloves. 
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Republican Club, the Irish- plumes.” 


March, 1925 


New York was represented blue trousers, white web belts, and carry 
by the Lower Wall Street white straight stick torches. Then the Phe 
Club, the Lincoln Club, the Guards of Paterson with their greeting, “Helio 
Custom House Brokers Club, Pete!’”—their ‘well-known call and cheer” 
the Ninth Ward Pioneer Corps From New England came the Hartford 
(in white bearskin hats, dark Wide Awakes in dark felt hats bound around 
blue frock coats with red with silk flags, the Salem Flambeau Club, the 
trimmings and white epaulets, Plumed Knights of Providence, shimmeri 
and light biue trousers with and flashing in their uniforms of “scaled sjj. 
white stripes), the Charles ver armor cloth, garnet broadcloth pants 
Sumner Pioneers, the Federal patent leather leggins, and chapeaus with 
Picturesque and different was the 
American Club, the John Cowboy Club of Colorado led by the famoys 
Simpson Club (named for a Cowboy Band of Dodge City, Kansas. The 
Republican superintendent of club members, it seems, were “orderly citi. 
Castle Garden who had the zens and business men of Denver.” 
temerity to run for the As- There were cheers for the Harrison, Mor. 


sembly in a Democratic district), the Levi ton, and Bowden Club of Norfolk, Virginia, 
P. Morton Club, the Brooklyn Union League a majority of whose members were Confed. 
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S88 Office Seekers Calling at the White House 


erate veterans, 
They wore white 
rubber coats and 
derby hats, and car- 
ried canes. And 
who more eye-com- 
pelling than the 
Flambeau Club, all 
the way from Se. 
dalia, Missouri, uni- 
formed in “pure 
white _neat-fitting 
suits and_ polished 
nickel helmets with 
tall spikes.” And 
from  Lewinsville, 
Virginia, came the 
Mounted Guards in 
“Knights Templar 
hats with plumes, 
dark blue suits, and 
red, white, and blue 
sashes.” 

On that 4th day 
of March, 1889, 
Mr. Cleveland had 


Harrison to the east 
front of the Capi- 
tol and had listened 
without apparent 
perturbation to the 
yells of delighted 
Republicans. Four 
years later he rode 
once more to the 


Club, the Grant Club of Albany, the Veteran Capitol, but not as the vanquished. The 
Boys in Blue of Troy (outfitted in blue cheers, he knew, were for him. A chill wind 


cloaks with red linings, blue fa- 
tigue caps, white gloves and 
canes), the John Y. McKane 
Association, the Unconditional 
Republican Club of Albany. 

In line from Maryland were 
the active Republican Club, the 
Conway Republican Club, the 
Baltifnore Young Men’s Club, 
the Seventh Ward Association, 
the John Sherman League, the 
Eutaw Republican Club, the 
Maryland Irish-American Le- 
gion, the Logan Invincibles, and 
then, looming through the gray 
mist, the red flannels of the 
Baltimore Veteran Firemen’s 
Association, with “drab  box- 
coats lined with red flannel, 
drab pantaloons, red _ shirts, 
black neck-kerchiefs, red silk 
pocket kerchiefs, black fire caps, 
and buff gloves.” 

And after that splash of color 
came the Toffey Light Guard of 
New Jersey in white helmets, —HARPER’S WEEKLY, MARCH 9, 1889 
scarlet double-breasted coats, A Visitor 





blew strongly from the north. 
The streets were slippery with 
slush. But bitter weather could 
not deny Democracy its trium- 
phal march from the Capitol 
to the White House. Mr. 
Cleveland’s carriage had four 
horses—a permissible suspension 
of Jeffersonian simplicity, on it- 
auguration day, perhaps, to dis- 
tinguish the President’s carriage 
from other vehicles. Probably 
even the most officious pe 
liceman would associate a fout- 
horse carriage with the chief 
figure at the inauguration cefe 
monies. At any rate, the am 
of the law did not delay the 
ceremonies at the Capitol. 4S 
the “barouche”—that’s what t 
was officially termed—rolled out 
of the White House grounds 4 
crowd near the eastern gale 
yelled: 
Grover! Grover! 
Four more years of clover 


While important events were 
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They reached the Capitol just after 
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ing place in the Senate Chamber 
on the stand where Mr. Cleve- 
made his inaugural address, a 
delegation of the New York Cleve- 
land and Stevenson Business Men’s 
Clubs prepared to escort the new 
President to the White House. 


the President had entered. They 
were halted by a guard. Then it 
was that Joseph J. O’Donohue, of 
the New York Coffee Exchange, 

rsuaded an officer to let them 
come in out of the wet—a hopeful 

ture toward “more business in 

yvernment.” But after an hour’s 
wait their feet got cold, and their 
patience ebbed. They began to sing 
“There Is a Promised Land” and 
“Yes, We'll Gather at the River.” 
Then followed college songs—all to 
the astonishment of foreign diplo- 
mats assembled for the ceremonies. 
When the delegation marched away 
from the Capitol grounds, they left 
a trail of ginger ale bottles and 
cigar bands “for lovers of good mu- 
sic to treasure as souvenirs.” 

The parade did not begin until 
about 3 in the afternoon and re- 
quired four hours to pass the re- 
viewing stand. The platform on 
which the President stood and the 
rail on which his hand rested were 
coated with ice. He bared his head at every 
salute, and sat down only three times. To 
make his ordeal more endurable a pot of 
coffee was placed near him so that he might 
refresh himself—‘‘Cleveland weather was an 
exploded superstition.” 

When the military organizations had passed, 
the thousands along the line of march craned 
their necks to get the first glimpse of the 
Tammany Tiger, and the famous stalwarts 
that had made his roar heard up and down the 
land. 

“Here they come!” 

And it was a sight for gods as well as men. 


Tall Hats Defy Elements 


}iSCORTED by the Jackson Democratic 
Association, Tammany’s cohorts led the 
civic division of ‘the great parade. Three 
thousand of the “braves were in line. But the 
tiger’s roar had sunk to an affable purr. The 
figure of an Indian in buckskin dress and 
feathers in advance of the main procession 
held a symbolism clear to all beholders. The 
Tammany men marched in four columns led 
by Mayor Thomas F. Gilroy, Grand Sachem 
of the order. A military band at the head 
of each column blared a quickstep, and thir- 
teen gorgeous banners streamed in the wind. 
Among the chieftains were Richard Croker 
and Timothy ‘Dry Dollar’ Sullivan—tall, 
finely proportioned, and with a countenance 
much like Napoleon’s.’ ” 

And the tall hats defied the elements. What 
matter if they were lusterless and their once 
glossy brilliance splotched to a watery dull- 
Ness by the snow? More 
practical politics was shown 
m making the long and elabo- 
tate badges do for chest pro- 
tecto 





rs. 

Came then the Oriental 
Club of New York, and next 
the famous John J. O’Brien 
Association flaunting its motto, 
‘We neither bend nor break.” 
Association members were 

ely uniformed in 
K overcoats and high silk 
» In the ranks were Bar- 
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of the District of Columbia. First 
was the Samuel J. Randall Asso- 


ciation of Philadelphia, with William 
McMullen its marshal, and Moses 
Levi and Martin Killacky his aids, 
the Hancock Veteran Legion, The 
Union Democratic Club, the Jeffer- 
son Club, the Andrew Jackson As- 
sociation, the Continental Club, the 
Concord Club, the Second Ward 
Cleveland Club, and then out of 
the murk burst the glittering array 
of the William McAleer Club with 
light overcoats, silk hats, dark 
trousers, tan gloves and canes. Each 
marcher wore a purple silk badge, 
mounted and trimmed with solid 
gold bullion. The badges bore the 
pictures of Mr. McAleer. The 
club’s banner was made of black 
velvet, 44 by 66 inches, trimmed 
with gold bullion and marked with 
raised letters of gold and jewels— 
the very essence of a gold standard! 

After the McAleer’ marchers 
tramped the William F. Harrity Club, 
the West End Democratic Associa- 
tion, headed by the Alexis Cornet 
Band; the United Democratic As- 
sociation of Philadelphia, the Demo- 
cratic Society of Lancaster, the 
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Luncheon at Center Market 


ney O’Rourke, Alderman “Silver Dollar” 
Smith, Lou O’Brien, and Abe Hummel, “weil- 
known criminal lawyer.” 

The Cleveland Democracy also attracted 
notice, not only because of its impressive ap- 
pearance but because it was generally known 
that the club included many of the old Buffalo 
associates and neighbors of Mr. Cleveland. 
Nearly four hundred men were in line—“all 
uniformed in black silk hats, spring style, very 
dark olive-colored single-breasted spring over- 
coats, club badges, and unitorm gloves, col- 
lars, and ties’”—a fashion note for the well- 
dressed Democrat of the day. 

On came the legions of loyal Democrats 
trudging manfully through the slimy ooze and 
carrying the banners of their victorious cause. 
For if a man cannot be a big chief he can at 
least carry a banner. Perhaps their thoughts 
strayed to the good fellowship at the Ar- 
lington and the Oxford . . . or to the restful 
shelter of the theaters of that time—Ker- 
nan’s Lyceum on the Avenue offered “The 
South Before the War’—Sol Smith Russell 
in “A Poor Relation” held the boards at 
Albaugh’s, and Black Patti was to sing at 
the New National. 

Block after block, rank upon rank—the Sey- 
mour Club of Brooklyn, the Peter J. Master- 
son Association, the Ninth Ward Democratic 
Club of Brooklyn, the Constitution Club, the 
John T. Kane Association of Gravesend, the 
Stuyvesant Club, The Jefferson Club of Long 
Island City. 

And then the Pennsylvania contingents, es- 
corted by the Young Men’s Democratic Club 











Americus Club of Reading, with the 

famous Germania Band; the Ran- 

dall Club of Pittsburgh, the Central 
Democratic Club of Scranton, the Young 
Men’s Democratic Association of Philadelphia, 
the J. W. Fritchey Club of Philadelphia, the 
Robert S. Pattison Association of Philadel- 
phia, the Junior Rechabite Legion, led by the 
Union Tent Drum Corps. 

Massachusetts! —there she marched with 
New Jersey and Delaware—brightly uni- 
formed columns from Newark, from Boston, 
from Wilmington, from Jersey City and from 
the three states at large. Marching clubs 
from Maryland made a whole division. In 
the fifth division were marchers from Illinois, 
Ohio and Indiana. 


A Savor of the Old South 


‘THE SIXTH and last division of the parade 
brought a savor of the old South in the 
names and uniforms of the clubs—in that 
division were the Bandanna and the Wat- 
terson C.ubs of Louisville. Borne aloft in 
the ranks of the Watterson Club was “a 
statue of the star-eyed goddess of reform.” 
The last division also included the Crescent 
Democratic Club of Knoxville, the Vanderbilt 
Association, the John W. Daniel Club of 
Portsmouth, and the Young Men’s Democratic 
Club of Wheeling with its members wearing 
black Prince Albert coats, silk hats, white 
gloves, and white rose boutonnieres. 

So the Republicans and the Democrats had 
their days. They came to Washington to cele- 
brate a partisan victory, and celebrate it they 
did despite foul weather. It is unthinkable 
that in Harrison’s and in Cleveland’s times 
there were not people of other political faiths 
who looked upon the President 
as the President of the United 
States, and therefore their 
President. Certain it is there 
are more people of that kind 
today—more who take the 
larger view that the nation is 
above party. 

Inauguration day is no 
longer to be appropriated by 
one party. It is not a Re- 
publican day. It is not a Dem- 
ocratic day. It is an American 
day for all Americans. 
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r NHE WASTES of distribution are 
greater than the profits. I make 
that statement knowing that it 

would be difficult if not impossible of 
proof, but I believe it to be so. All 
along the line, from the ore in the mine 
to the knife in the pocket, from the 
cotton in the field to the shirt on the 
back, there are wastes; and some of 
them can be prevented. 

Not all of them, for there are wastes 
that are economical—which sounds like 
an Irish bull. I have seen a sign which 
read “Dump no refuse or apples here.”’ 
That shocks the conscience, but there 
is no use trying to sell to a non-existent 
market. Nor need we talk about de- 
stroying the whole distribution system 
in order to eliminate waste. There is 
no wizardry by which we can distribute 
our necessities without movement, 
storage, conversion and service. We 
hope to bring them to the consumer 
with greater economy and give greater 
return to the producer. 


Eliminate Wide Varieties 


NE OF the large retailers in the 
east discovered that he had seven- 
ty-four different items at thirty-seven 
different prices in his hosiery depart- 
ment. Analysis of sales indicated that 
the greatest range necessary to meet 
the requirements of his trade did not ex- 
ceed nineteen items at only six prices. 
This discovery released several thou- 
sand dollars of tied-up capital and 
served to reduce operating cost. 
Finding this condition in one 
stock led to similar inquiries in 
others. Without reducing his 
service or eliminating any item 
in ordinary demand he reduced 
his stock investment a fraction 
less than 10 per cent and reduced 
his operating cost approximately 
3 per cent. 

Although I am talking here 
chiefly of the retailer, the same 
possibilities of housecleaning ex- 
ist all along the distribution line. 
A wholesaler reduced his operat- 
ing cost 2.1 per cent by contract- 
ing the radius of his territory and 
intensively selling near home. A 
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Some Wastes 
In Retailing 


By IRVING S. PAULL 
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manufacturer reduced his cost of selling 
1.5 per cent by accepting the sugges. 
tion of a consumer. A warehouse dis- 
tributor reduced his cost of service by 
rearrangement of stocks. Wastes occur 
at each step because men think in terms 
of activity instead of purpose. 

There is much loose talk of cutting 
out certain steps in distribution. “Wipe 
out the middleman!”’ is an old cry. Men 
who make the suggestion overlook the 
fact that more than three-fifths of the 
population live east of the Mississippi 
River and that approximately three-fifths 
of the agricultural production occurs west 
of the Mississippi River. The mere 
physical movement of food requires the 
services of a vast number of people and 
much equipment. 


The Counter Gets the Blame 


HE SUGGESTION is frequently made 
that the consumer and producer deal 
directly, forgetting that food products are 


‘ produced during a very brief period of the 


year and consumed throughout the entire 
year. Our raw food materials reach us 
progressively from nearly every 
section of the country as the 
seasons advance. The raw ma- 
terials from the farm are a minor 
element in many of the products 
we consume. 

The cumulative effect of what- 
ever waste exists is at the retail 
counter. There you find a finished 
commodity, a finished service and 
a finished price. A more intelli- 
gent study of distribution can be 
made by working back from the 
consumer through the processes 
of distribution than by endeavor- 
ing to accompany the commodity 
from its production. 

If you are a retailer, you 
appreciate the fact that the 
average consumer has little 
knowledge of the processes 


“ ‘Wipe out the 
middleman’ is am 
old cry. Men who 
make this sugges 
tion overl the 
fact that more 
three-fifths of the 
population live east 
of te 
and __itthat 
fifths of the agri- 
cultural 
occurs west of the 
Mississippi.” 
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of distribution and practically no under- 
standing of the elements which make up 
rice. The report of the Joint Congressional 
Commission of Agricultural Inquiry showed 
that in 1921 the retail grocer paid 80.7 cents 
for the merchandise he sold to the consumer 
fora dollar. He paid 16.8 cents for operating 
cost and retained 2.5 cents profit. Even the 
2.5 cents was not all his, because 
he had to pay some taxes out of 


THE 


the requirements of the community. It was 
evident that he was not receiving the pro- 
portion of business that convenience of loca- 
tion should bring him. 

To a degree he departmentized his stock 
and gradually reduced it to $2,000. He 
studied the movement of merchandise and 
the preferences of his customers, with the 
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were most carefully marked. New methods 
of tailoring had made his product better than 
ever. He felt sure that the fault did not 
lie in the garments. He went home with the 
retailer and spent several days in his store. 
He watched the selling methods, visited the 
alteration rooms and found the reason for 
the high cost of alterations. The salesmen 
were depending upon the tailor to 
close their sales. 








that, which were not included in 
his operating expense reports. 

Included in the amount he paid 
for merchandise were all of the 
wastes that occurred in distribu- 
tion, conversion, storage, grading, 
assembling, selecting, etc. In the 
amount he paid as operating ex- 
pense were all of the wastes that 
occurred in management and op- 
eration of his business. 

There are certain costs the re- 
tailer cannot entirely control. 
There are taxes, both state and 
federal, rent, insurance, interest, 
etc., which are looked upon as 
fixed charges. Refrigeration of — 
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distribution. 


wastes, 
discuss wholesaling. 


HIS is the second of a series of 
articles by Irving S. Paull, who 
has devoted a number of years both 
officially and privately to the study of 
In the February num- 
ber Mr. Paull laid the foundation for 
his series. He deals here with re- 
tailing, the first specific field wherein, 
he believes, lie curable distribution 
In the third article he will 


When a customer had made his 
selection and had beer. fitted, the 
salesman would suggest alterations. 
The manufacturer believed that 80 
per cent of the suggested altera- 
tions were unnecessary. The 
practice was as unfair to the cus- 
tomer as it was to the merchant, 
because the average cost of altera- 
tions amounted to more than one 
dollar per garment, and that cost 
became a part of the overhead cost 
of doing business. 

A hardware retailer has increased 
his rate of stock turn from 1.8 
to 2.6 by analyzing the tool and 
building hardware requirements and 





meats and groceries and deteriora- 

tion and shrinkage are not easily 
controllable factors. Competition for qualified 
help makes your wage cost pretty indefinite, 
too. However, all of these items can be 
considerably modified by increasing your rate 
of stock turn. 

There are nearly 400,000 retail grocers 
in the United States, of whom only a mi- 
nority are doing a really profitable business. 
Let me give the experience of a grocer who 
turned failure into success by recovering the 
wastes in his business. He operated a typical 
neighborhood grocery store in a community 
of 20,000 population. He did an annual busi- 
ness of about $25,000 on a capital of $5,000. 
His stock inventoried about $4,500, and he 
carried an average of $1,600 in open ac- 
counts on his books. 


Reckless Buying Is Waste 


A? THAT time his theory of buying was to 
accept quantity offers in the belief that 
he was buying cheaply. He seldom declined 
“free deal’ offers, because he believed that, 
by taking a larger quantity than he required, 
he could secure some more of the same com- 
modity without cost. 

His method of buying filled his storeroom 
with slow-moving merchandise and gave him 
much concern over unpaid invoices. He 
turned his capital approximately five times 
per year, but some of his stock did not turn 
faster than one and a half times in.a year. 
Deterioration and shrinkage were costly fac- 
tors in his business. To himself, at least, 
he had to admit failure. 

An outsider, observing his situation, very 
quickly and quite easily discovered over- 
looked opportunities. His market was lim- 
ited on one side by railroad tracks a block 
away. In another direction an open park 
served as an effective barrier to trade beyond 
two blocks. In a third direction within a 
block of his store a change in type of popu- 
lation restricted his influence. However, in 
the fourth direction there were twelve resi- 
dential blocks occupied by home-owners who 
could more conveniently patronize him than 
travel elsewhere. 

With the help of a real estate agency it 
Was possible to secure the names, size of 
amily and approximate income of more than 

per cent of the families living in that 
area. A survey of their food requirements 
and preferences developed the fact that a 
stock of $2,000 value would adequately serve 


result that he was presently serving his im- 
mediate community as a purchasing agent. 
His buying policy became one of purchasing 
for a known demand. His business increased 
approximately 50 per cent within a year. His 
change of buying methods permitted him to 
turn his stock investment a trifle more than 
eighteen times per year. He reduced his op- 
erating cost from 19.5 per cent to 13.6 per 
cent, and his average margin from 20 per 
cent to 16 per cent. 

This grocer who had admitted failure was 
now able to compete with the larger stores 
in the central retail district of his commu- 
nity. His customers appreciated the fact 
that they could secure fresh, desirable mer- 
chandise at prices as moderate as could be 
secured elsewhere, with a degree of inter- 
ested service not to be obtained in the aver- 
age store. 

Not a few men and women believe that 
the chain-store development will solve all of 
the problems of food distribution. How- 
ever, many of the tasks which confront the 
independent retailer are equally difficult for 
the chain store to solve. Its principal prob- 
lem at present is in keeping operating costs 
down with the growth of organization and 
need of increased supervision. The example 
of the chain store in efficient turnover of 
stock, economy of space, methods of stock 
arrangement and display has caused improve- 
ment among the independent retailers. 

Not only do wastes occur throughout the 
processes of distribution; they occur every- 
where in industry. A retail clothier in a 
western city was greatly disturbed by the 
repeated advances in operating cost. He 
made a careful study of his sales records 
over a period of years and secured economies 
through budgeting his buying. This gave him 
a better stock control and more frequent 
stock turnover. 

One item, however, seemed beyond his con- 
trol. The cost of alterations steadily in- 
creased. He had carried one of the best- 
known lines of clothing for a number of years 
and came to feel that the manufacturer was 
growing less careful of measurements and 
sizes. He seriously considered changing his 


line, but, in fairness to the manufacturer, de- 
cided to talk with him before discontinuing 
business relations. 

The manufacturer knew that measurements 
were even more carefully made and that sizes 


preference in his community. He 

found at least twice as many files, 
both in variety and number, as he should 
have carried. In other departments he dis- 
covered that he had been buying stock more 
by habit than with clear appreciation of his 
customers’ requirements. 
_ A retail shoe dealer has reduced his operat- 
ing costs 2.7 per cent by analyzing styles 
and sizes in his community and eliminating 
surplus stock and slow-moving numbers. He 
has made a study of the individual require- 
ments of the majority of his customers and 
enjoys their confidence to an extent that 
makes his trade steadier throughout the year 
than is usual in his line. 


Profit Comes Through Economy 


(THESE examples are typical of a great 
number that occur throughout the whole 
field of retailing. I hope that they will serve 
to suggest practical economies that thousands 
of retailers can readily find in the routine of 
business. The retailer’s only opportunity for 
profit comes from economy of operation. He 
must buy in a market to which his competi- 
tors have equal access, and sell in a competi- 
tive market. If his operating cost is too high, 
his profit will be absorbed. If his prices are 
too high, he will fail to secure patronage. 

In their effort to secure greatest frequency 
of stock turn, many retailers show a tendency 
to run short of items. That not only re- 
duces volume through lost sales but causes 
customers to lose confidence in the complete- 
ness of stocks. Other retailers wait for de- 
mand and then rush into market, only to find 
a shortage of supply. There are wastes and 
increased operating cost in both of those 
practices. 

One of the major costs of operating a re- 
tail store is the wage cost. Teaching sales- 
men and saleswomen the processes of selec- 
tion, preparation and distribution of the mer- 
chandise will make them more efficient and 
create a much-needed interest in their occu- 
pation. This item will not be reduced through 
reduction of wages, but the ratio of wage cost 
to dollar of sales will be considerably less 
when each salesperson serves a greater num- 
ber of customers and sells a proportionately 
greater volume. 

None of the wastes which have been dis- 
cussed in this article are the result of delib- 
erate action to the disadvantage of the public. 
All are simply wastes which result from habit- 
ual custom. 
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A Man Who Isn’t in Business to 
Make Money Isn’t in Business at All 
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Our forefathers would be amazed at the achievements of our industrial system 


By WILLIAM TRUFANT FOSTER and WADDILL CATCHINGS 


society in which we live. The expecta- 
tion of profits is the pulsating force that 
drives the life-sustaining blood to every part 
of the economic body. The blood is money. 
Whenever it flows, rightly distributed and in 
sufficient quantity, the various members of 
the body function; they keep each other 
active; life abounds in energy. When it does 
not flow, rightly distributed and in sufficient 
quantity, some of the members cannot do 
their part of the work; palpitation and de- 
bility result; the whole body is lethargic. 
Periodically this anaemic condition recurs. 
There is trouble in the central pumping sta- 
tion. 
That was the trouble in the United States, 


Prrcocicty are the heart of the industrial 


. for example, during the depression of 1921. 


Consider the spectacle! Warehouses crowded 
with cotton, wool, leather, lumber, copper, 
chemicals—wealth beyond the dreams of 
former generations. Factories and machines, 
the most extensive, the most efficient the 
world had ever known. Currency and bank 
credit, greater in volume than ever before, 
waiting to be used. Millions of idle workers 
ready to do their part. And a hundred million 
of our own people eager to enjoy the multi- 
farious things that these idle men, by the 
use of these idle machines, would gladly make 
and, in this age of scientific wizardry, could 
readily make out of these surplus materials. 


Driving Force Was Lacking 


ET, MONTH after month, there was busi- 

ness depression, as though an evil genie 
had waved a magic wand. Men, materials, 
machines, money, were at hand in abundance. 
Nothing was lacking but the driving force 
which was necessary to put them into such 
relations with each other that they could go 
on with the world’s work. 

That force is profits. In the economic 
world in which we live, the pumping station 
cannot develop much power without the mo- 
tive force of anticipated profits; and it can- 
not long continue to operate at all unless the 
expected profits are actually realized. Whether 


Illustrations by Ralph Nelson 


this is deemed a happy or an unhappy fact, 
we are not for the moment considering. 
The point to emphasize is that, whether we 
like it or not, it is a fact. Possibly an indus- 
trial world could be organized on some other 
basis; possibly it would be a better world 
in which to live. The one in which we now 
live is so far from perfect that we might 
well try to conceive of a nobler one, one 
built nearer to our hearts’ desire. 


Cut Out the Heart? 


AND while we are thus giving free rein to 
our imagination, it is interesting to spec- 
ulate on the possibility of a human society in 
which the profit motive is wholly replaced by 
others, just as it is interesting to try to con- 
ceive of a human body in which the heart has 
been superseded by a totally different motive 
force. 

Is this an unwarranted comparison? Does 
it grossly exaggerate the function of profits? 
Many people think so; but as long as they 
think so, they are unprepared for a discussion 
of the subject. 

No feasible means has ever been proposed 
of running our machinery of production and 
distribution at any approach to its present 
efficiency, however unsatisfactory that may 
be, except under pressure of the profit motive. 
That it is a very powerful motive, the advo- 
cates of revolution must admit. Even Sidney 
and Beatrice Webb, distinguished English 
economists, in their account of “The Decay of 
Capitalist Civilization” declare that “no com- 
petent observer of the business world will 
deny the efficacy of profit-making as a way 
of stimulating and canalizing the energies of 
those who practice it.” That motive, in our 


view, is and will remain the heart of indus- 
trial society. 

At least we must admit that under the 
impulse of the profit incentive, the world 
made material progress during the nineteenth 
century with giant strides. 


Even “The Com- 


munist Manifesto” of Marx and Engels, pub- 
lished in 1848, before the era of great indus- 
trial achievements, declared that capitalism 
“has created more massive and more colossal 
productive forces than have all preceding 
generations together. Subjection of nature’s 
forces to man, machinery, application of 
chemistry to industry and agriculture, steam 
navigation, railways, electric telegraphs, 
clearing of whole continents for cultivation, 
canalization of rivers, whole populations 
conjured out of the ground—what earlier 
century had even a presentiment that such 
productive forces slumbered in the lap of 
social labor?” 

Without this machinery, created and saved 
under the urge of the profit motive, we should 
not now have the possibilities of higher stand- 
ards of living. There would be no point to 
the innumerable present-day studies concern- 
ing the means of using our agencies of pro- 
duction to better advantage; for this vast 
capital would be an aim and a hope, rather 
than a reality and a problem. Whether or 
not such Aladdin-like achievements would 
have been possible under any other industrial 
regime, the fact remains that these achieve- 
ments—real, unprecedented, unquestioned— 
were for the most part due to the efforts of 
men who were seeking business profits. 


Bring Forth Sources of Happiness 


ACCEPTED economic theory fortified these 

men in their belief that private owner- 
ship of capital facilities and freedom in the use 
of these facilities in profit-seeking enterprises 
would bring forth the largest material sources 
of human happiness. It may be well, as the 
Webbs suggest, to bear this fact in mind 
The profit method of remunerating the direc- 
tors of commerce and industry was not 
adopted out of malice. 

It was not intended to produce masses of 
destitute persons. It was not designed to 
diminish personal freedom and to lead to 
class oppression. It was not even devis 
for the creation of an hereditary class wh 
lives by owning. The economic institutions 
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necessary to the vocation of profit-making— 
jvate property in the instruments of pro- 
duction, and free enterprise in the use of 
such instruments—were maintained and de- 
ve py British and American statesmen 
and legislators during the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries, with the approval of the 
economists, because these men honestly be- 
that unrestricted profit-making by 
manufacturers, traders, and financiers was the 
most effective way of increasing the national 


There has never been, at any period of 
British history, a more unanimous verdict 
from the most intelligent and public-spirited 
Jeaders and instructors of the governing class 
than that which acclaimed the industrial rev- 
olution of the eighteenth and nineteenth 

es. 

It is still the conviction of leaders of in- 
dustry, economists, and statesmen generally, 
not indeed that unrestricted profit-making is 
essential, for there is no such thing; but that 
profit-making, under such restrictions and con- 
ditions, and subject to such taxes, as may 
from time to time become desirable, leads 
to the creation of greater wealth than any 
other feasible economic system that has 
ever been tried on a large scale, or even sug- 
gested. 


Profit Urge Means Success 


N POINT of fact, up to the present time, 
production and distribution on a large scale 
have rarely been successful without the urge 
of the profit motive. Only a limited success 
has attended such methods of dispensing with 
profits as consumers’ cooperative societies, 
productive associations of workers, agricul- 
tural productive societies, and cooperative 
distributors. Such enterprises have failed 
mainly in management and discipline. And 
none can tell in how large a measure the 
success of these ventures has been due to 







Even the trapper in 
the wilderness de- 
pends on mills and 
factories for neces- 
sities 
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the fact that the freedom 
of choice of the cooper- 
ating consumers was pre- 
served by the ordinary 
risk-taking and_profit- 
seeking merchants who 
got most of their trade. 

So far, it has been im- 
possible for the consum- 
ers of many commodi- 
ties to organize at all for 
purposes of production, 
since these consumers 
are scattered all over the 
world and buy very ir- 
regularly. Nor is it 
clear that actual experi- 
ence promises much 
more than occasional 
and temporary success 
for public ownership and 
control of the factors 
of production. 

Profits, it is true, are 
not the only incentives 


to productive activity: Before you 
men do not work for >urn down one 

: house you'd better 
bread alone. These be sure of having another 


other motives—some of 

them of a high order, 

that should be and can be gradually strength- 
ened—we are not overlooking. We shall con- 
sider them elsewhere in some detail. But there 
is evidence that all of them put together can- 
not take the place of profits. The profit mo- 
tive is not merely one among many; it is the 
one without which the others can hardly func- 
tion. 





This Is Philosophy 


N THE conduct of his business, a man may 
be actuated by many worthy aims: a desire 

to raise the wages of his employes, for exam- 
ple, or the ethics of the trade. He may wish 
to turn out a finer prod- 

4 uct or to reduce the 
yp selling price. He may 

\\ want to make his fac- 

tory an object of beauty. 
( He may say, “I am in 
business for the service 
I can render, and I seek 
to apply the Golden 
Rule.” 

All these aims he may 
cherish, and others just 
as admirable; but un- 
less he _ subordinates 
them all, as far as need 
be, to the aim of making 
profits, his other ambi- 
tions are fruitless. He 
becomes a_ philosopher 
instead of a_ business 
man. He can still dream, 
but he cannot build. He 
may enjoy the game as 
much as ever, but he 
cannot play; he is re- 
tired to the side lines. 

Ethical sense is not a 
substitute for business 
sense. This point es- 
capes many of the cur- 
rent critics of our profit 
economy. One of them, 
in a recent bulletin of 
the League for Indus- 
trial Democracy, com- 
mends a bookseller who 
“spends much money 
trying to get people to 
read what he thinks are 
good books, announcing 







proudly that he is in business not to make 
money, but to spread the habit of reading.” 

This is nonsense. If his first aim is to 
spread the habit of reading, he is not in busi- 
ness at all; he is in philanthropy. He can 
ignore profits for a while only because he or 
somebody else has realized profits in the past; 
and his career as a philanthropist can last only 
as long as his money lasts. This critic and 
most of those who seek to abolish profits 
consider Henry Ford a benefactor of the 
human race. They overlook the fact that 
Mr. Ford would be quite unknown today, 
and his humanitarian impulses quite fruit- 
less, if he had failed to make profits. First 
of all, he had business sense. 

It does not matter what a business man’s 
views may be concerning a “fair wage,” or 
a “living wage,” or a “saving wage.” It does 
not matter what he may think about the 
nobility of the profit motive. His opinions 
are beside the point. He either makes profits 
his first aim or he eliminates himself as a 
factor in the business world. He can give 
away all that he has; but after that he 
can no longer pay a living wage or any other 
kind of a wage. 


Without Nourishment, Business Dies 


ror A short time, it is true, he can keep his 
business going on the mere prospect of 
profits; but presently profits must be realized 
or the business must stop. The wisp of hay 
held out before the donkey will keep him 
moving for a while, but only for a while; 
unless he gets something more nourishing 
than prospects, he drops dead. In short, the 
business man who seeks to improve industrial 
society must not, in his altruistic eagerness, 
overlook the primary essential; for it is only 
a successful business man, a profit-making 
man, who can pursue his ideals with practical 
resuiis in the actual world. 

For its own good, therefore, society should 
expect the individual business man to act 
from enlightened self-interest. If any re- 
strictions upon his freedom in so acting are 
sure to conduce to the public welfare, they 
should be binding, legally, upon all enter- 
prisers. This matter is not generally under- 
stood. Often a business man is told that, 
irrespective of what his competitors do, he 
should adopt such and such a policy, not 
for the good of his business, but for the 
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public good. He is called upon to raise wages, 
reduce prices, shorten the working day, con- 
tinue production regardless of demand, and 
so on, solely for humanitarian reasons. 

But in a money and profit economy, such 
measures often redound, not to the benefit of 
the public, but chiefly to the benefit of those 
competitors who do not adopt them. It does 
not help matters for employers with the 
highest humanitarian impulses to neglect 
profits, thereby putting themselves out of 
business. 

We hear much condemnation of employers 
who shut down their factories and thus throw 
men out of work. Some of this condemna- 
tion is deserved, for in some cases better 
judgment and better management would ren- 
der continuous operation possible. Often, 
however, the closing of factories is not due 
to the inefficiency of individual employers; 
nor is it due to their perversity of heart- 
lessness. Often, employers have no option. 
Théy cannot long carry on at a loss, no mat- 
ter how much they would like to do so. 

It takes money to buy materials and pay 
wages; and the money must come from some- 
where. It cannot long come from capital, for 
most capital is in bricks and mortar and other 
forms that are not suitable for the payment 
of operating expenses. In any event, the 
limit to the payment of losses out of capital 
is reached when the capital is exhausted. 

Here is the Studebaker Corporation, for 
example, with a long record of substantial 
success, with 2 capital of $90,000,000, with 
a surplus, let us say, of $20,000,000. Its fi- 
nancial condition is exceptionally safe. Yet 
its freedom of action may at any time be re- 
strained by market conditions over which it 
has virtually no control. 


Lack of Profits Closes Plants 


«p= of accumulated capital and profits, it 
would not pay current costs of operation 
more than six months. Soon thereafter, with- 
out additional income, it would have to stop 
producing automobiles. Humanitarian im- 
pulses would not provide new capital, or pay 
for steel or mechanics. 

In one of his condemnations of capitalism, 
Werner Sombart says: 


The beginning and the end of capitalist 
economic activities are a sum of money. Con- 
sequently, calculation forms an important ele- 
ment in the capitalist spirit, and this was 
recognized quite early in the history of capital- 
ism. By calculation I mean the tendency, the 
habit, perhaps more—the capacity, to think of 
the universe in terms of figures, and to trans- 
form these figures into a well-knit system of 
income and expenditure. The figures, I need 
hardly add, always express a value; and the 
whole system is intended to demonstrate whether 
a plus or a minus is the resultant, thus showing 
whether the undertaking is likely to bring profit 
or loss. 

With all this we agree. Deplorable or not, 
it is necessarily true. A successful business 
man is much more than a calculating ma- 
chine; but, as we have said, he is first of all 
a good enough calculating machine to keep 
his balance sheets out of the red. 

There are many ways of making a living, 
but nearly all of them are predicated on 
realized profits. A majority of human beings, 
it is true, depend upon wages; but wages 
depend largeiy upon profits. Employers, as 
a rule, pay wages only with the expectation 
of making profits; and, unless these expecta- 
tions are realized, wages must stop. 

In this connection, we quote the definition 
of capitalism offered by the Webbs: 


By the term capitalism, or the capitalist sys- 
tem, or as we prefer, the capitalist civilization, 
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we mean the particular stage in the development 
of industry and legal institutions in which the 
bulk of the workers find themselves divorced 
from the ownership of the instruments of pro- 
duction, in such a way as to pass into the 
position of wage-earners, whose subsistence, 
security, and personal freedom seem dependent 
on the will of a relatively small proportion of 
the nation; namely, those who own, and through 
their legal ownership control, the organization of 
the land, the machinery, and the labor-force of the 
community, and do so with the object of making 
for themselves individual and private gains. 


This seems to us a satisfactory definition, 
except in one particular; but that particular 
is fundamental. Rarely are wage-earners as 
a body dependent upon the will of employers. 
Employers, as a rule, are not only willing 
but eager to pay wages. Workers as a whole 
are dependent on nobody’s will, but on the 
capacity of the enterprises for which they 
work to continue to operate at a profit. 


“Refusal” Is Not the Word 


[t IS customary to speak of the refusal 
of employers to utilize the full available 
productive power of capital and labor. But 
does not the word “refusal” give a wrong 
slant? It is true that some producers restrict 
output for the purpose of maintaining prices, 
rather than produce more and sell at lower 
prices, because they think that a smaller out- 
put will yield larger profits. But this is 
profitable only under monopolistic conditions. 
Under typical competitive conditions, it is 
against the interests of any one producer to 
restrict his output. As a rule, “refusal” is not 
the word. Most employers have no choice; 
they would be ruined if, regardless of market 
conditions, they continued to run their plants 
at capacity. 

It may not be out of place to remark, in 
passing, that this problem would not be 
solved by the elimination of profits. It would 
still be both ir..possible and undesirable to 
operate every part of our industrial equip- 
ment at capacity. Every day, somebody 
would have to decide what part of our equip- 
ment to leave idle: somebody would have 
to make the “refusal.” 

The General Electric Company, out of 
every dollar of income, pays out as wages 
about forty-one cents, and as cash dividends 
only about five cents. Now, it is the forty- 
one cents that makes the five cents possible; 
but, none the less, it is the five cents that 
makes the forty-one cents continuously pos- 
sible. In the year 1914, the company paid 
about $37,000,000 as wages; in the year 1920, 
it paid about $127,923,000. Had there been 
no profits, there would have been no such 
increase in wages; in fact, no General Elec- 
tric Company. 


Wages Function Only With Profits 


HE TOTAL income of the United States in 

the year 1918 was about sixty-two billion 
dollars. Of this total, over half, or about 
thirty-two billion dollars, was received as 
wages and salaries. Of this amount, a small 
part was paid for personal services, with no 
possibility of profits; a considerable part was 
paid by those who hoped for profits, but hoped 
in vain. Most of these thirty-two billion 
dollars, however, were paid by those who 
had good reason to expect, and did in fact 
receive, sufficient profits to enable them to 
continue in business. 

This means that wages, which are the chief 
economic incentives of most workers, continue 
to function only as long as somebody makes 
profits. 

Indeed, there is scarcely a human being, 
wage-earner or not, in all the wide ranges 
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of this country, whose daily life is whol} 
unconcerned with the balance sheets of busi. 
ness enterprises. Even Thoreau, in the secly. 
sion and simplicity of his hut on the shore 
of Lake Walden, depended more than he was 
willing to admit on the products of the 
profit-making society which he was trying to 
escape. John Burroughs, simple as were his 
tastes, keen as was his delight in the meadow 
lark and the goldenrod, owed much of his 
joy in life, to say nothing of his bodily com. 
fort, to mills and mines, print shops and plan. 
tations, factories and railroads, that minis. 
tered to his material welfare only as long 
as they realized profits. 

The lonely trapper in the forests of the 
Northwest, although he does not work for 
wages and calls no man master, can supply 
himself with no other rifles and shoes and 
newspapers and flour than men have syc- 
ceeded in making under a profit economy, 
When he goes to the nearest village, he finds 
little to buy, ordinarily, except goods that 
have been produced at a profit, transported 
at a profit, and which the local merchant can 
sell at a profit. Few other goods can flow 
into that market, because of the almost auto- 
matic operations of a money and profit-mak- 
ing economy. In short, profits and the 
prospect of profits, but mainly realized 
profits, determine what there is to be bought 
and who is allowed to make it. 

This discussion of profits is not offered in 
justification of industrial society as it exists 
today. Complete justification is impossible, 
Even the directors of “big business,” although 
convinced that our material prosperity re- 
quires the profit incentive, are far from com- 
placent. They are as eager as any revolu- 
tionists could be to bring about changes that 
will increase the real wages of labor. 


Folly to Destroy Real Structure 


NR are we attempting to set up a sweep- 
ing defense of profits, however made and 
however utilized. There are many kinds of 
profits and many ways in which profits may 
be used, differing vastly in their effects on the 
common welfare. We cannot condemn or 
justify them all on the same grounds. And 
there are debatable questions concerning the 
size of profits and the extent to which they 
should be taxed. 

These matters are beyond the scope of our 
discussion. Here we seek only to show that 
profits, however regulated, however taxed, are 
and must remain the heart of _ industrial 
society. Society must either use the profit 
motive—in such industries as it is used at 
all—for all it is worth, or kill it and supply a 
better one. For human beings as they are, no 
better one has yet been discovered. 

We expect, then, that the future economic 
structure, at least in the United States, will 
be built with infinite pains and with the aid 
of persistent scientific study, slowly, stone 
upon stone, year after year, upon the present 
foundations. That is the proved process of 
human progress. To burn down the house 
in which we live before we have even work- 
ing plans for a new one is the way of retro- 
gression. 

In any event, it is folly to destroy the 
real structure that toiling generations have 
reared, and attempt to build a new one upon 
a foundation of untried theories, until we 
know a great deal more about the st i 
we seek to demolish; how it was designed and 
why; with what contributions to our comfort 


it must be credited; how much human suffer: 


ing it engenders and how much is due to. 
other causes; what weaknesses, if any, are HF 
herent in it, and cannot be remedied by aay 
treatment less violent than dynamite. 
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eral Lord totals these various estimates when 
received and finds—always—that they add up 
more than the President’s limit. 

Fifth, the estimates are scaled down by 
General Lord until their sum total is less 
than the President’s total. Each department 
head is then notified that his preliminary esti- 
mate is too high and is allocated a tentative 
sum for distribution among activities of his 
department. 

Sixth, revised estimates, each in keep- 
ing with General Lord’s allocation, are 
sent back to the Bureau of the Budget. 
And then the fight starts for the 
money disallowed by General 
Lord in making his allocations. 

Seventh, protracted hearings 
are held in the room already de- 
scribed. If the department 
heads can prove their case, they 
are allowed additional funds. 

Eighth, General Lord makes 
up. the final estimates in accord 
with his allocations plus addi- 
tional allowances, if any, and 
sends them to the President, tak- 
ing care that the total does not 
exceed the limit set by the Pres- 
ident. 

Ninth, the President submits 
the estimates to Congress with 
his comment and recommenda- 
tions. 

Tenth, Congress holds com- 
mittee hearings, makes some 


reducing them, slightly, as a 
whole) and passes bills accord- 
ingly. 

That is the way it is done un- 
der the budget system of admin- 
istering our national finances. 

General Lord’s job of pruning estimates 
for the coming fiscal year involved his 
keeping total ordinary expenses down to 
$1,800,000,000. President Coolidge set the 
mark in his address before the Business Or- 
ganization of Government on June 30 last. 

Yet, in the face of the President’s announce- 
ment, estimates were submitted totaling not 
the $1,800,000,000 maximum set by him, but 
about $300,000,000 in excess of the maximum. 
General Lord’s work in hand was to shrink 
that total of $2,100,000,000 to $1,800,000,000 
or less. 


Digging Deep Into Details 


ET US go back to General Lord’s work- 
shop and see how he does it. He faces 
the necessity of cutting down the estimates by 
about $300,000,000. He must dig deep and 
patiently into details. Before him today are 
officials of, let us say, the Department of 
Commerce and some of its Bureaus. We see 
the Census Bureau, the Bureau of Standards 
and the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce represented. 

Dr. Klein, head of the last-named Bureau, 
is among the ablest advocates appearing be- 
fore the Budget Bureau. He is directing 
work of extreme value to American business. 
His Bureau is expanding from sheer force of 
demands upon it. To continue worth-while 
service, it must continue to expand. And that 
means more money for expenses, 

Yet—$1,800,000,000 income doesn’t meet 
$2 100,000,000 outgo. 

A loose-leaf listing of funds sought by this 
Bureau lies open on the table. Every item is 
explained in suitable detail. 

“T note,” says General Lord, as he looks 
over the items, “that your field. appropriation 
for supplies and materials for 90 people is 
put down at $10,600. Mr. Fassett, see what 
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you find the per capita to be, with this figure.” 
“About $118,” replies Mr. Fassett. 
“And further along,’ General Lord con- 


tinues, “we come to another item of supplies 








© uNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 
Any day this government worker may be in 


General Lord’s budget woodpile. His wages, 
his pail, his soap and his cleaning rag must all 
be provided for. There’s nothing too big or 
too small to figure in the two or three billion 
that Washington must spend each year 


and materials for 130 people, $13,850. That 
is about $100 per capita. Wouldn’t it be pos- 
sible to bring down the first item to the level 
of the second?” 

A promise to have the point investigated 
and to make the effort, if possible, and the 
next item is taken up, only to be dropped im- 
mediately as General Lord settles back in his 
chair. 

“We have found,” he announces, “that the 
per capita cost of stationery and supplies in 
some of the departments at Washington is $1 
per clerk per month. 

“In some of the other departments, the cost 
was much greater. That was explained, in 
large part, by the nature of the work. In 
one case, I believe, it went to about $150 per 
clerk per year—$12.50 per month. 

“In still other departments, the per capita 
cost was higher for comparable work. So 
we went to the high-cost departments and 
laid the figures before them. In every case, 
a reduction resulted, and the Government is 
saving money. I merely mention that for 
what assistance it may give you.” 

Details, tiresome details—of such are tax 
reductions made. 

“Office buildings abroad. You spent $16,- 
500 last year, you are spending $17,500 this 
year, and you plan to spend $20,000 next 
year. That estimate does not take into 
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account offices. 


. al Why the 
increase? 

“For no other reason, perhaps,” Dr, Klein 
replies, “than the general improvement of 
facilities. At present the offices are badly 
cramped. We are getting in a number of 
minor empioyes, clerks of one sort and an. 
other, who require additional space.” 
Detailed discussion follows on this item. 
Finally, this from General Lord: 

“I wish you would put it in the record 
—I know it to be a fact—is it true that 
you have in all cases endeavored to get 

your commercial attachés and 
trade commissioners abroad yn. 
der the embassy roof?” 

“It is. The great difficulty, of 
course, is that in many capitals 
the embassy is out from the cen- 
ter of the city. We have got 
to be in the business district, 

“We are getting considerable 
collaboration from American 
firms abroad. In some cases— 
Sao Paulo, for instance—we pay 
no rent; the chamber of com- 
merce gives us space. We pay 
po rent in Athens, none in Ba- 
tavia, and in Constantinople 
we are in the embassy. And so 
on down the line. 

“In Berlin we pay $1.87 a 
year per square foot. In Brus- 
sels, it is 99 cents. In Rome, we 
have a nominal rental, 81 cents; 
Santiago, 93 cents; Vienna, 6 
cents—we have been able to hire 
high-grade quarters over there 
for about $3 a year. The same 
is true of Warsaw.” 

More details. 

“Now here,” continues Gen- 
eral Lord, “is an item promoting commerce 
in Europe and other areas. You spent 
last year $339,024. You have available 
this year $412,600. In your preliminary 
estimate you asked for $478,000. Under the 
allocation you received $412,600 and you are 
submitting a supplemental estimate for $65,- 
400. At the outbreak of the war your appro- 
priation was running at about $125,000 a year. 

“Now you want this supplemental sum for 
a definite purpose; that is, here is where you 
want to use your trade commissioners. You 
want to employ a commissioner at Tiflis, 
Georgia, because of oil; Frankfort because of 
finance; Christiania—” 

“Dublin.” 

“Marseilles?” 

“Yes, and Lisbon and Sofia.” 


Valuable as Markets 


“FIXHESE places,” resumed General Lord, 

“are included because they are, from 
your standpoint, potential markets for Amer 
ican goods that should be further developed. 
Is that correct?” 

“Very largely,” responds Dr. Klein. “We 
have a striking illustration of that in Dublin. 
The Irish will not have anything more to do 
with London than they can help. Unfortu 
nately, we are compelled to conduct our Ire 
land investigation through our London office. 
We have no representatives in Ireland. 

“We have just learned within the last five 
days that a $2,000,000 order for a high-powet 
electric plant—the largest on the mvet 
Shannon—was lost by us to a German fim 
simply because of the fact that there was 20 
American representative on hand to 
about it until too late.” 

Cutting down appropriations in the face of 
that sort of thing is hard work. Yet te 
Government cannot spend $2,100,000,000 0 
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an income of $1,800,000,000—and stay out 
of debt. _ Yas . 

Discussion next shifts to the district offices 
maintained in the United States by the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 

“Your supplemental estimate,” remarks 
General Lord, “is to establish new district 
offices at such places as Los Angeles, Kansas 
City, Portland, Oreg., Des Moines, and other 

es. Will you briefly outline the duties 
of your district offices?” aS 

“We are insisting on speed in distributing 
our material,” Dr. Klein responds. “We bear 
in mind also the objections on the part of 
every business man with respect to dealing 
with Washington. We have got to have our 
material right at his finger tips; if it is to be 
any good at all, he has got to get it quickly. 


Ten Offices for Speed 


“AND SO we maintain this regular station 
service all the time. We have ten dis- 
trict offices and thirty-three cooperative offices, 
the chief purpose of which is to have these 
little reservoirs of data so they can be secured 
on the telephone. The importance of that 
subject is being brought forth constantly. 
Our New York office gets 24,000 calls a week.” 
A thoroughly detailed description of the 
district offices’ work takes up the next few 
minutes. 

“You had for some years $100,000 a year 
for this work,” comments General Lord. 
“You got a $50,000 increase this year and 
that seems to be encouragement for coming 
in for $111,000 for next year. Doesn’t that 
tend to discourage increasing appropriations? 

“Tt seems to be a natural result that when 
we give you more money, people find out 
what you are doing, and that means more 
work and necessarily a demand for more 
money to take care of the more work. What’s 
the answer? Where are we going to end?” 

Quick as a flash comes the reply. 

“The greater income paid into the Treasury 
—that’s the answer. If you shut down on 
our funds, we will have to shut down on our 
service. If we shut down on our service, we 
will get less business. If we get less busi- 
ness, the Government collects less taxes.” 

General Lord’s eyes twinkle as he is re- 
minded of a story. 


New Business Brings Money 


© EN I was a boy,” he said, “I went 

out one day to the back of the house 
with a long pole and poked at the heavy snow 
which had fallen on the slanting roof. I 
poked and poked away and by-and-by I suc- 
ceeded in dislodging a great quantity of the 
snow. It came sliding down and buried me, 
pole and all. 

“Now isn’t that what you’re doing, in a 
way?” 

“Not at all,’ Dr. Klein counters. “We 
haven’t any pole and we're not poking at the 
snow. We are simply working under the 
eaves and the hot sun is shining down on the 
snow, melting it. Now you can figure out 
yourself, from your own experience as a boy, 
what that snow will do to us when the sun 
gets in its work.” 

“Well, that’s turning my own story on me. 
But what I am aiming at is this,” General 

ays, “can you control the increase of 


“Possibly. We could go to the extent of 

forms printed saying, ‘We can’t answer 

question; we haven’t got the money; we 

it up.’ What would happen? A gradual 

) down of the entire business of the 

country. And then we'll be just one more 
80vernment bureau.” 


: ething had been said previously about 
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the amount of taxes paid into-the treasury 
on account of new business obtained through 
the activity of Dr. Klein’s Bureau. Captain 
Conard, one of General Lord’s assistants, 
comes back to the subject, 

“You estimate,” he says, “that $529,000,000 
in new business was due to the activity of 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce last year and on that you estimate the 
basis of about 20 per cent profit. On that 
profit, I suppose, the corporations paid about 
$7,000,000 additional taxes into the Treasury. 
Is that right?” 

“Just about. Now that, in point of our 
exports, is just about one-sixth of the total.” 

‘And to balance that up, the imports must be 
increased about one-sixth, roughly speaking?” 

“Quite true.” 

“The total customs duties during the year 
were something over $500,000,000; then the 
income to the Government due to this work 
of your Bureau must have been somewhere 
near $80,000,000 in customs, plus $7,000,000 
in taxes.” 

“Yes; that is just about right.” 

Deft, indeed, must be the hand that wields 
the pruning knife on a money-breeding pro- 
gram such as that. Yet we come back, 
inevitably, to the beginning: Income, $1,800,- 
000,000; outgo, $2,100,000,000. 

Somebody must cut somewhere. That 
somebody is the director of the Bureau of 
the Budget. But how? Where? These are 
two questions that make the job a hard one. 

Day in, day out, for more than two 
months during the fall of each year, General 
Lord holds hearings. These hearings start at 
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10 o’clock in the forenoon and generally they 
last till 6 o'clock. During that time it is 
work, work, work with tireless energy. One 
hour off is allowed for luncheon—net nearly 
so comfortable a margin as many witnesses 
desire. Often, hearings last into the night. 

The sort of argument cited above, lifted in 
small part from one of the hearings, is on 
all fours with the argument advanced by 
almost every bureau in almost every depart- 
ment of the Government. 

The words are different, but the thought is 
just about the same in each case—here is the 
urgent government work of my department or 
division. It is different from all other gov- 
ernment work. Whatever else may suffer, 
this must not. 


Sees President Every Week 


AND IN many, many cases the argument 
L is thoroughly sound. 

After the long day of hearings, the esti- 
mates must be made up while testimony is 
still fresh in. mind. That means working at 
night. And so it has become known that 
from the latter part of September to the 
middle of December one can find General 
Lord almost any night busily poring over 
papers at his desk in the little office in the 
Treasury Building. 

At 9 o’clock the next morning he is back 
on the job. 

At this hour one morning each week he 
visits the White House. On other days of 
the week he spends the hour from 9 to 10 
in answering his correspondence and prepar- 
ing for the day’s hearings. 


Rusiness Cases of Interest 


| EGISLATIVE FIAT does not change prop- 
erty used exclusively for a private busi- 
ness into a public utility, according to 

the Supreme Court of the United States. All 

of the judges united in the declaration, too. 

The occasion for this emphatic pronounce- 
ment was an enactment of the Michigan leg- 
islature. This new law said that anyone haul- 
ing for hire on the public roads was, ipso 
facto, a public carrier, would have to obtain 
a permit, would have to post a bond to as- 
sure folk he would be careful with them and 
their property, and so on. A resident of the 
state, however, happened to have been doing 
hauling for three customers for some years, 
performing the work under contract. Inci- 
dentally, he had to cross the state line into 
Ohio. All of his forty-five trucks and trailers 
he devoted to performing his three year- 
round contracts. 

When the Public Utilities Commission of 
Michigan started out to require him to put 
up bond and the rest, becoming a public car- 
rier ready to haul for all comers at the same 
price, he went to court looking for a traffic 
officer to stop such interference with his pri- 
vate affairs. The United States Supreme 
Court proved to be the sort of traffic officer 


. he sought; for it said that the Constitution 


protects him, in his interstate business, from 
being transformed against his will by the 
state legislature from a private contractor 
into a public carrier. 


ASH DISCOUNTS apparently puzzle the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue. On finding 


that a merchant had shown on his books the 
net cost of merchandise, after deducting dis- 
counts for cash, the Bureau proceeded to fig- 
ure the amount of the discounts as income, 
refused to allow their addition in the mer- 


chandise purchase account, and demanded ad- 
ditional income tax. 

From the merchant’s point of view, this was 
nothing short of highway robbery. Fortu- 
nately, the Board of Tax Appeals is now avail- 
able for taxpayers. In this instance the Board 
quickly stopped the Bureau from getting any 
further with this particular attempt to in- 
crease the public revenue. 

In some cases, the Bureau has assumed the 
role of national mentor of morals. It has its 
chance through the persistence of some folk 
in playing poker and betting on horse races. 
The Bureau took an attitude highly profitable 
for the Treasury and calculated to be very 
effective in suppressing all kinds of gambling; 
for it held that all winnings had to be returned 
for taxation and that ne losses could be 
deducted. 

Arguments that the most inveterate gam- 
blers seek a profit, and only the profit on a 
year’s bets should be taxed, fell on deaf offi- 
cial ears. To the Bureau’s argument that 
there is no legal compulsion to pay a loss, 
one bookmaker countered with the contention 
that according to that reasoning all his win- 
nings were donations and consequently were 
not taxable at all. 

It took the Board of Tax Appeals to set 
things right in this situation, too. When a 
man with large personal income and a pen- 
chant for gaming won $26,000 in a year 
and lost $64,000 the Board held that there 
was no gambling income to tax, but it also 
held that the net losses could not be deducted 
from other income. 

The bookmaker’s idea that his winnings 
were legally gifts was overruled, teo, but he 
was declared to be taxable only on what he 
had left after he had paid the bettors who 
dealt with him. 
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R. BROWN, who writes this 
D article, might be described as a 
dealer in both pure and applied 
science. 

So when Dr. Brown looks at ad- 
vertising he looks at it with the 
steady eye of science rather than 
with the enthusiasm of a salesman. 
He wants to know how scientific 
research and advertising can work 
together. If we are making busi- 
ness more accurate through such 
agencies as the Bureau of Stand- 
ards, can’t we translate some of 
that work into advertising meth- 
ods? That’s the question Dr. 
Brown asks. 








HE Bureau of 

Standards is a 

branch of the 
Department of Com- 
merce, and it is the 
desire of Director 
Burgess that the work 
of the Bureau of 
Standards should re- 
duce the waste in the 
production and the 
distribution of the 
articles of commerce. 
In looking about I 
fail to find that the 
manufacturers are taking full advantage of 
facts established in the laboratory. It seems 
that a little greater pressure from the pub- 
lic in the expression of its needs may pro- 
mote the production of better goods at less 
cost. Further, it seems that this pressure 
from the public can be brought about most 
effectively through advertising. 

The ideal of advertising is the declaration 
of truth. That man or that company adver- 
tises best who has the biggest truth presented 
in the simplest and most forceful manner. 
The late Lord Bryce tells a story illustrat- 
ing this in his “American Commonwealth”: 
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A Scientist Looks at Advertising 





He was traveling across the continent and 
found himself in a Pullman car with a presi- 
dent of a western state university. The 
president, in true American fashion, persisted 
in speaking of his university. Lord Bryce, 
after becoming a trifle irritated at his in- 
ability to escape this advertising, attempted to 
subdue it by a few pointed questions as to 
the annual budget, the number on the fac- 
ulty and the number and character of the 
students. 


Value of Standardization 


[BE PRESIDENT blushed and explained 
that the institution was new and had on the 
faculty only three members: namely, him- 
self, his wife and the professor of languages 
and literature; and then proceeded to explain 
the natural resources of his state and the 
character of its people. His faith and op- 
timism led him to expatiate on the wondrous 
possibilities. The advertising was successful, 
Lord Bryce remarks, for where there is the 
aspiration, realization is very likely to follow: 

Advertising is generally based upon fact 
and vision. He who advertises stakes his 
reputation and his money. 

What is the good of standardization? Un- 
less standardization assists mankind to live 























COURTESY OF BUREAU OF STANDARDS 
Here are a couple of things 
that Dr. Brown would trans- 
late into terms of advertis- 
Above is a tire-testing 


ing. 
sekities of the Bureau of 
Standards. A tire is run un- 


der conditions that r 

every type of road for thou- 
sands of miles. The tests are 
more accurate than any that 
could be given by actual road 
work, since no two drivers 
face the same conditions. To 
the left are shoes worn 
Bureau employes, some pairs 
with different soles, in order 
that the wearing qualities of 
various soles might be de- 
termined. A machine which 
wears out shoes as they would 
be worn out on different pave- 
ments is alsokept in operation 


better by giving him more and better goods 
for his money, the standardization movement 
is not worth while. 

But the question is, does it? I have pet 
sonally bought tires for my automobile and 
later found that my own Bureau had discov- 
ered these to be one of the three worst tires 
on the market. I go to my tailor and buy 
clothing from the samples that he drapes over 
my shoulder disregarding the experiments 80 
ing on in our textile section. I buy gasoline 
at the most convenient filling station with no 
regard to its physical and chemical properties. 
I conclude perhaps that there is not 
proper relationship between determined met- 
its of the article and what I buy. 

You may say that I am a pessimist, that I 
do not believe in the worthwhileness of out 
work in attempting to standardize on com 
modities of commerce that are meritorious. 
But I wish to refute this charge before it 
is made by saying that the country is today 
saving more than $100,000,000 annually 
its purchases as a result of the work of t 
National Bureau of Standards. This saviig 
is effected painlessly and even without the 
knowledge of the average man. : 

The manufacturer has regard for his rept 
tation. He desires to furnish the best a 
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that the competitive market will use, but 
he is limited in his knowledge about the 
materials and the machines with which he 
works. He is also up against a competitive 
market in which qualities of greatest merit 
are depreciated in favor of appearance and 
manufacturing cost. 

When, for example, the automobile brake- 
lining manufacturers received information 
that according to Bureau tests the brake 
jinings on the market varied as much as 
20 to 1, they immediately sought informa- 
tion as to how the best brake lining might be 
made as well as how to make a machine 


ting. Bi 
result is that the best brake lining 
market is seven times as good as 


and to the Government is now three times 
as good as that sold three years ago, giving 
an annual saving to the American public of 
$15,000,000 in addition to the saving of human 
lives. 


Recently, however, a prominent man went 
to fifteen repair shops before he could find 
one of the three best brake linings for his 
automobile. He was somewhat inclined to 
the view that these three good brake linings 
were made only for the Government depart- 
ments and for the manufacturers of automo- 
biles who had brake-lining testing equipment. 

In a small measure there is some truth 
in this. When once the market becomes 
flooded with a mixture of good and bad 
commodities there is a considerable tendency 
not to destroy the ones of poor value, but to 
dispose of them in the markets of ignorance. 
The fact I am trying to convey by this 
illustration is that while manufacturers gen- 
erally are bettering their produce, there are 
at the same time many manufacturers and 
dealers fully prepared to dispose of products 
of little or no merit; and that the best 
medium for reaching the public and protecting 
the public is through advertising. 


Four Grades Instead of One 


Not LONG ago a group of manufacturers 
of a household commodity met and dis- 
closed the fact that because of insufficient 
knowledge and lack of care the manufacturers 
were then obtaining four grades of ware in- 
stead of one. On the average each individual 
piece of ware is a matter of small cost. But 
the waste due to the aggregate defective ware 
sold in the country is considerable; how- 
ever, it is not as great as would exist if the 
manufacturer of an automobile produced 
four grades of car instead of one grade. 
Some two years ago it was found by the 
Bureau of Standards that the average auto- 
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proximately one horsepower less than if 
equipped with fabric tires. Since then cord 
tires have almost replaced fabric tires, with 
the saving of gasoline to the country which 
may reasonably be estimated at a value of 
$40,000,000. 

A large number of other illustrations might 
be given showing that the cooperation of 
the Bureau with the manufacturers has given 
a higher standard to the American public, 
but my purpose here is to show that enor- 
mously greater benefits might accrue to the 
public if the facts could only be correctly 
and fairly disseminated. For example, the 
Bureau has devised a radio compass which 


. enables ships to determine their course in 


fog, or darkness, as well as daylight. Its 
general adoption by all shipping industries 
would mean an enormous improvement in 
the efficiency and saving in the cost of 
transportation; yet it may be half a century 
before all ships are equipped with radio 
compasses. 

Investigations have been made and speci- 
fications written to determine the merits of 
soaps and washing powders, but it will prob- 
ably be half a century before the average 
buyer of soaps will entirely discontinue buying 
soaps which have other than meritorious in- 
gredients, which have no other merit than 
to add to the weight of the soap. For a long 
time to come we may expect the public to 
buy soap, overestimating the quality of 
weight, scent or color and underestimating 
the value of the soapiness. 


Real Factors Are Not Well Known 


ND THE same thing is true in regard to 
paints and varnishes. A large portion of 

the public will continue to buy paints by the 
gallon or the pound, rating the quality by 
the price, but with very little knowledge 
of the fundamental merits of what is in the 
paint. And so on down the list we will con- 
tinue to buy our clothing for its looks at 


the time of purchase, or by its looks combined 


with its weight. Whether the weight, if it be 
silk, is due to silk material or to a mineral 
deposit in the silk, concerns the purchaser 
only slightly. 

The factors determining the life and service 
of clothing materials are insufficiently known 
to the public. 
have the idea that his clothing and his shoes 
do not wear as they did twenty years ago, 
but he is very vague and uncertain both as 
to the facts and the reasons. If the buyer 
could only know that one piece of cloth 
would wear twice as long as another piece 
of cloth and that its elastic properties would 
keep it in good condition, he could have bet- 
ter clothes, more food, and more recreation. 


Almost everyone seems to‘ 
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cannot a government bureau give to the pub- 
lic the truth about the articles of commerce. 
The answer is quite clear. The truth, as 
illustrated in the brake-lining story, is rap- 
idly changing. What is truth today may 
be untrue tomorrow. 

I remember a while back that a manufac- 
turer of heat insulating material had adver- 
tised, using the name of the Bureau of Stand- 
ards. He had continued to use in his catalog 
for many years the truth we gave him about 
his material, but finally he came to the Bu- 
reau with a sad story: namely, that other 
manufacturers were using more recent data on 
other and improved materials, and that their 
sales agents were informing the jobbers that 
this manufacturer did not have honest facts 
in his catalog. This is one of many illus- 
trations where a manufacturer used the name 
of the Bureau to such an extent that he paid 
his own penalty. 


Truth Today Is Untrue Tomorrow 


ASAIN, in electrical insulating materials, 
which have proved of so much interest of 
late on account of the radio boom, the Bureau 
of Standards issued a circular of information 
on the relative merits of electrical insulating 
material. The field was developing so rapidly 
that the data was necessarily out of date 
within a few months. 

Some manufacturers took advantage of 
the information published by the Bureau to 
promote sales long after the new materials 
had been brought on to the market. Some 
certification of advertising might have pre- 
vented the misuse of the facts of any given 
date or season. In fact, the Bureau of Stand- 
ards has found it necessary to limit its work 
to assisting in the improvement of products 
and has refrained from advertising ca:znpaigns. 

Within the last year a grown oj men were 
promoting an engine reported to run without 
the usual supply of power, and they requested 
a test by the Bureau of Standards. The direc- 
tor of the Bureau of Standards thought that 
by investigating this engine he would save the 
public from a gold-brick venture. Conse- 
quently he acceded to the request of the 
promoters. The engine had broken down just 
before the two Bureau experts arrived in 
Philadelphia. 

The inventor was chagrined, but the pro- 
moters merely called attention in their fu- 
ture operations to the fact that the Bureau 
of Standards thought enough of the possibil- 
ities of the wonderful engine to send two of its 
experts to investigate. 

The outcome of our argument is that while 
the Bureau of Standards and many other 
organizations are pointing the way to- 
ward the production of better commodities 
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mercial fabric those forces that devise, pro- 
duce, advertise and distribute any kind of 
goods in such manner as will give them a profit. 

There have been various methods suggested 
to establish the character, reputation and per- 
formance of commercial houses, but no means 
has been generally recognized which will re- 
move these business men who prey on the 
commercial world and the public. 

It has been proposed that the commodities 
of commerce generally be stamped by the 
maker and tested by the National Bureau of 
Standards from time to time, and that failure 
to comply with established grades be ground 
for punishment of guilty merchandisers. But 
the cost of making this effective would be 
enormous and would be subject to abuse and 
misunderstanding. 


Should State Facts Correctly 


HE ANSWER in behalf of better values in 

merchandising is to be sought through edu- 
cation and publicity, mainly advertising. Wal- 
ter H. Page said, “No publication is any better 
than its worst advertisement.” ; 

Already the public chooses to pay more for 
its education through advertising than through 
universities and colleges. Most of this is 
directed towards the selling of goods. Some 
of it may be wasted, but less money is spent 
on advertising without return than perhaps in 
any other activity. The company that ad- 
vertises aspires to extend information or con- 
fidence or both. 

The advertisement should state facts so 
that they are interpreted correctly. If it 
merely says in an artistic page, “John Smith, 
Banker, 1824,” the purpose is to create con- 
fidence. The other element in the advertise- 


tae 





ment, namely, extending information, is a 
peculiar combination of art and science. 

“What has not been done in educating the 
public?” you may ask. There is much that 
has not reached its climax in advertising, 
but in particular there is one outstanding 
opportunity awaiting us, namely, the applica- 
tion of the O.K. of science to every adver- 
tisement. 

One publication is reported to be spending 
a third of a million dollars a year in a 
laboratory to establish the correctness of its 
advertisements. The movement is only begun. 

The plea here presented is for a larger 
and more intelligent investment in publicity 
and advertising and consequently for a more 
reliable trust in the advertiser. 

I remember some years ago that apple trees 
grew in almost every yard. For a short 
season the family had plenty of fruit, wormy, 
irregular and uncertain as it was. Later a 
group of energetic western men started to 
raise apples as a business. They raised better 
fruit, and they advertised. Consequently 
the country is now supplied with apples 
throughout the year. The change brought 
about less waste of apples, better service 
and more money. 

The moral to the story, “Eat an apple a 
day,” is, “Read an ad a day, but be sure 
it is a good one.” A good advertisement 
will give you as much benefit as a good ap- 
ple. If we have certified doctors, certified 
accountants and certified lawyers, why not 
certified advertisers! 

Dependability is of an enormous value. 
Three ordinary accountants, one checking the 
other, might carry out a piece of work as 
well as one certified accountant, but we have 
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learned the saving of time and energy jp 
using the certified accountant. Is not adver. 
tising just as vital to the public welfare as 
doctoring, accounting, or engineering? Aq. 
vertising should let the public know the best 
engineering practice. It should protect the 
public from fraud whether in matters of 
health or finance. 

Advertising is today a most potent means 
of disseminating information. The informa. 
tion should be for a purpose, namely, to 
influence human beings. Since advertising 
is almost entirely supported by commercial 
ventures we naturally expect it to be directed 
chiefly toward sales campaigns. Since the 
articles of commerce are largely dependent 
upon physical and chemical properties which 
are becoming more and more determinable 
every advertisement should be certified to 
the effect that it carries a correct statement 
concerning the properties of the advertised 
article and its merits. 


A Laboratory Remedy 


GINCE the country spends such a huge sum 
for advertising, it might be reasonable to 
create a laboratory under the control of the 
advertising agencies of the country, whose 
purpose would be to disseminate the best 
information to the public in the simplest and 
quickest manner possible. Such a laboratory 
with such backing could multiply the bene- 
fits of the national laboratory many fold, 
and increase the national efficiency accord- 
ingly. 

Increase the public confidence and decrease 
the waste due to ignorance and fraud, and 
the average individual will have more money 
to spend on education through advertising. 


‘“Fatima’s Hand” Sells American Plows 
JOHN GLEASON O’BRIEN 


By 


HIS story of Fatima’s hand is not 
an Arabian Nights’ tale, as might be 


supposed, nor yet an advertisement of 
cigarettes. It is just one of those little things 
that lend color and romance to the work in 
foreign trade of our Government at Wash- 
ington, and is an illustration of the ingenuity 
of American firms in turning ancient foreign 
superstitions to good account in sales pro- 
motion. 

Last summer a representative of an Amer- 
ican farm implement company on a selling 
tour in Egypt noticed that the cab drivers 
in the principal cities there had attached to 
the harness of :their horses a small metal 
hand. Usually it was hung under the horse’s 
neck or between the eyes, or suspended from 
the harness on either side of the horse. 
Practically all the farm carts and truck carts, 
also, both in the rural and the urban districts, 
had a life-size hand cut or painted on them 
in red, yellow, or some other bright color, 
usually at the back. Upon inquiry he learned 
that this was “Fatima’s hand,” which, accord- 
ing to long-established tradition, keeps away 
evil spirits, prevents accidents, and brings 
good luck. 

The representative was very much im- 
pressed with the potential sales value of the 
hand in the introduction of farm implements 
in that market. When he sent in an order 


which he had received, therefore, he sug- 
gested that the factory stencil on each article 
such a hand. 

Then the trouble began. 


No one at the 


factory knew quite the size or shape of 
Fatima’s hand. Dimly it was felt that there 
was something unusual about it. But what? 
Was it that the hand had five fingers instead 
of four fingers and a thumb? 
The emblem would be no 
use whatever as a charm 
against evil spirits unless 
it were quite exact and rec- 
ognizable. What color 
should it be painted? Was 
there any su- perstition 
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Fatima’s Hand 


against certain colors in that part of the world? 

At last the factory wrote to the Agricul- 
tural Implements Division of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce and asked 
for particulars in regard to Fatima’s hand. 
From long experience, the various divisions 
of this Bureau have become very astute in 
solving strange and unusual problems for ex- 
porters, so this request by no means dismayed 
it. On the contrary, it took up the matter 
with great gusto and instituted an investiga- 
tion which resulted in receiving from the Bu- 
reau’s representative abroad a full explana- 
tion concerning the hand. Fatima’s hand has 
five fingers. It is usually depicted as thin, 
with small, pointed fingers, the points of 
which are prods to the evil spirits. 

Not only was the shape of the hand ex 
plained to the company, but minute details 
were given as to the best size of the 
for the company’s purposes, and the me 
of setting it on the merchandise in order to 
make it completely efficacious, in the minds 
of the customers, against evil spirits. 
suggestion was also given that the hand 
be painted in some bright color. 

“Fatima’s hand,” then, is another example 
of the readiness of American manufacturers 
to cater to the national ideas in the 
they seek to reach, and of the Washington 
Bureau to aid and abet such a spirit. 

It is all in the point of view whether Fat 
ima’s hand or good American enterprise & 
the fateful charm which will bring Americal 
success in foreign markets. 
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A Business Innocent Abroad 


He Prepares to Be Amused by British Business Methods, But Fails to Laugh 


ONDON.—“A comparison of British and 

American business methods—the old 
hide-bound English system and the modern, 
up-to-the-minute, go-getter efficiency systems 
of the United States—ought to make mighty 
funny reading.” 


WELL-MEANING friend of the kind- 
A liest intentions sent me that suggestion 

on a morning when I happened to be 
burdening an English village in a hunting 
district. The one subject of burning interest 
to me at that particular moment was where 
and how some 203 hunts, maintained year 
after year, could find time, space, money and 
physical energy to ride after the elusive fox 
in the overpopulated little island known as 
Great Britain. 

A pack of fox hounds means an average 
of a hundred dogs on active duty, or alto- 
gether some 20,000 long-eared, spotted, tail- 
wagging animals whose reason for existence is 
that they can follow the 
trail of a fox quite as 


By HENRY SCHOTT 


from November to February? They come to 
the meet immaculate in dress. The men in 
spotless scarlet coats and white breeches, with 
boots that look as though they had never been 
worn; the women on what seem to be giant 
horses, and the horses themselves groonied and 
dressed to the last hair. 

Of course, there is a strong social side to 
it, but none of that appears on the surface 
as the hunters meet on the field. There is 
hardly an exchange of greetings; they are 
there for the hunt, not for small talk. And 
the democracy of it strikes the visitor from 
our republic. The farmers or small iand- 
owners and the horsemen not in hunting 


costume mingle in the crowd and go through 
from start to finish if their mounts hold out. 
They seem to have quite as much right and 
are as much at home as if they were heavy 
subscribers to the pack. 

“There goes the prince,” said a man stand- 
ing near me, as he pointed to one of a 


hundred in the scarlet and white squadron. 
No one else in my hearing had mentioned that 
the Prince of Wales was among those present. 
None of the hat-doffing and cheering usual to 
operettas and Long Island. Next to the 
prince rode one of the great figures of Eng- 
lish naval history, Admiral Beatty. I hap- 
pened to recognize him. They had been there 
in the drizzle for a half an hour or more 
waiting for the run to start, but mine was 
the only neck that stretched. In the hunting 
field rank and distinction seem to be for- 
gotten. 

There were, perhaps, 150 men and women 
mounted, and over at one side of the road 
grooms stood with as many fresh horses to 
be ready so the riders could change during 
the run after their first mounts had been 
worn down. It takes a horse—all horse— 
to follow the English hounds. It is not a 
matter of riding over carpet turf; in the very 
first field the horses sank half way to their 

knees, and the pace was a 
stiff one. A few days be- 








certainly as a railroad train 
will follow the rails. The 
man or woman hunting reg- 
ularly needs ten mounts. I 
estimate—there is nothing 
that offers less expensive 
enjoyment than to sit down 
in front of a pleasant fire 
and estimate for an hour or 
two—I estimate that there 
are 300 horses to a hunt, or 
a total of 61,000 devoted to 
this sport in England. These 
horses will average $500 
apiece. Three million dol- 
lars for the lot. Go right 
on estimating from there— 
the number of foxes ram- 
bling about the English 
countryside, the number of 
broken ribs, arms, legs and 
necks in each season. Fox 
hunting in England is an 
unexplored field for the 
Statistician and the research 
man. 


All in a Day’s Play 


HE ENGLISH take all 
of it as a matter of 
course, fractured bones and 
fractured pocketbooks. To 
those Americans whose ex- 
ercise consists of sitting 
down for nine innings of 
baseball, peanuts and soda 
water, it is an interesting 
study. What is it that 
prompts men and women 
who have everything to live 
for to leave comfortable 
and spend five or six 
pounding leather in . 
the cold, wet, winter days, 
Tiding over anid across any- 
that comes in their 
path, through mud, slush 
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fore one of the older mem- 
bers of this hunt broke his 
neck; his horse had stepped 
in a rabbit hole. The local 
paper mentioned it inci- 
dentally in its report of the 
run. The English hunting 
field is no place for the 
weak or the careful. We 
have had many very funny 
cable stories about the 
frequent falls of the Prince 
of Wales, but only exper- 
ienced horsemen should 
attempt to follow him. 


Seeking the Laugh 


HIS side of the Briton 

had always interested 
me; I felt that it told ever 
so much about his character 
and explained something of 
his achievements—and then 
along comes the Well- 
Meaning Friend and sug- 
gests there should be a 
laugh in a study of English 
business methods. Being 
of an accommodating dispo- 
sition, I reluctantly turned 
away from the 20,000 
hounds and 61,000 thor- 
oughbreds and endeavored 
to uncover the merriment 
attached to the Briton in 
commerce. 

My friend was right. 
There is a laugh in the 
comparison of British busi- 
ness conservatism and 
American business effi- 
ciency, but the laugh doesn’t 
come at the spot where the 
book of laughing directions 
said I’d find it. In fact, it 
appears on the extreme left 
of that particular point. I 
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and water, at the risk of 
limb and life, and do it four 
or five or six times a week 
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Traffic at Charing Cross—rather lively. Such scenes as these remind the American business 
man to a degree of Main Street and Broadway back home 


know this is against all 
rules, and that I am wrong, 
for I am told that every 
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American coming to England to investigate 
business practices always finds them very 
funny and writes the home folks to that ef- 
fect, 

The very first provocation of mirth to an 
American is that these poor, backward people 
still use the ancient standing desks, the kind 
your great-grandfather had in his office in 
Salem, Mass., or Charleston, S. C., when he 
was encouraging foreign trade in sugar and 
cotton, rum and slaves. So I jumped at a 
chance to find out about this strange old 
custom. 

“Why don’t you give your men flat-top 
desks and comfortable chairs in place of those 
relics?” I asked the managing director of a 
London house. Incidentally, those questions 
beginning “Why don’t you” are particularly 
irritating. I learned this from the look of 
suppressed pain that passed over the man’s 
face. 


Why, Because It’s Better 


“WHY DON’T you,” he said, with what 
seemed to me the studied deliberation 
of a man counting ten between words, “why 
don’t you ask one of the men?” 

So I did. 

“Because we prefer these,’ was the man’s 
answer. “With these desks we can sit when 
we want to sit; we can stand when we want 
to stand. Each desk, as you see, has a bench 
with the seat of it at just the right angle 
to permit working without humping over the 
desk. Try it yourself and you will find it 
very comfortable for working on accounts. 
When I feel cramped from sitting, I stand, 
relieving the tired muscles and bringing others 
into use.” 

There I was all set for a good, hearty 
laugh, and was left without being quite sure 
where the laugh came in. 

I tried hard to find other laughing places 
about their business practices, but I shall 
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have to admit that if I should carefully weigh 
English methods against American, and give 
full consideration for English results as against 
American, 1 would be compelled to decide 
that the Briton needs very little instruction 
from us. 


Dominates World’s Commerce 


OR 400 years he has quite definitely con- 

trolled the world’s commerce and hasn't 
yet decided to give it up. He is located in a 
little island that cannot grow enough food 
to feed half its population and has always 
found a way to eat regularly and have a 
good time while doing it. For the last four 
centuries much of his energy and money has 
been given to costly wars; but when they 
were over, he has always paid his debts, with 
one exception. That was some 600 years 
ago when Edward III overlooked a little 
loan from the bankers of Lombardy. The 
more the Briton owes, the more he produces 
and sells. He has seen Spain, France and the 
Netherlands all pushed out of a front seat 
commercially, and his latest rival, Germany, 
has ceased to threaten his supremacy. 

In spite of strikes, unemployment, a war 
debt of unheard-of size, a period of Labor 
government—in spite of the highest taxes in 
the world and decline in his principal indus- 
try, the shipping trade, he has somehow, 
with all of his strange, old-fashioned business 
methods, managed to bring the pound sterling 
back to par. Slow, old-fashioned, obstinate; 
but when the balances are struck, he always 
seems to be at the top of the list so far 
as net results are concerned. 

One day I happened to be the guest of 
the members of the faculty of a school of 
commerce in an American university, and 

we were all taking turns in telling each 
other what marvelous business men we 
Americans were until one man said, 
“Are we? We are living in a country 
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that is rich in everything that human bein 
can use. Many countries can’t raise enoy 
food for their own people, much of the land 
is worn out, the mines are coming to an end 
taxes are growing, and most of the receipts 
go to armies and navies because of the fear 
that they may be brought into use any day 
We might as well compare the financial results 
of two mines, one with almost free gold and 
of inexhaustible range and the other Carrying 
lead. That the men in the rich mine are able 
to throw more money to the top in the course 
of twenty-four hours than the ones who haye 
to scratch and dig and blast for every dime 
does not prove that the first are the better 
miners. If you were to look into it, yoy 
would probably find that the ones in the poor 
shaft are far more efficient and far more 
diligent. 

“I wonder whether we are not in the habit 
of taking all the credit to ourselves and 
giving too little to the natural advantages 
that we possess.” 


Business in Business Hours 


HE BRITON possesses patience with per- 

sistence such as we rarely find at home, 
He is never in a hurry, but he sticks to it, 
One job at a time, and that without words. 
Go into a British counting room, and you will 
find it a very serious place. When a man 
comes to his office, he has one thing only in 
view—work. He may not spend as many 
hours at his work as the American—the clerk 
comes to work at nine o'clock, the executive 
may not get in until ten—but while he is 
there, it is business only. There is no persi- 
flage and no half-hour’s discussion of the 
previous day’s golf or the next day’s racing. 
This earnestness is seen in the formality of 
the English office; you might call it stiffness. 

I happened to be in a tailor’s when the 
salesman sent for the coat-fitter and found 
cause to call him the second time. When the 


“ie. 


As the visitor glances down busy Victoria street with its recently built, modernly equipped business structures, he certainly does not think of medieval London. Victoria 


street is one of the commercial districts which combine to make the “new London.” 


In these offices we find the business man who has dominated world trade for 400 years 
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coat-man appeared, a well- 
rounded little man wear- 
ing a green baize apron, 
he turned to the salesman 
and said very solemnly: 

“Jt should not be nec- 
essary, Mr. Murray, for 
me to remind you that 
you are not acting in the 
position of my guardian in 
this establishment. 1 am 
quite able, sir, to keep 
my engagements without 
being reminded of them 
twice.” 

I can hardly imagine 
the same situation in an 
American tailor shop. At 
home there would have 
been what is known as a 
hot come-back, ‘How do 
you get that way?” or 
“Cut the comedy and fit 
the coat,” or “Take a run- 
ning jump for yourself. 
Why didn’t you come 
when I called you?” 

Here there was simple 
dignity— 

"y lve no thought of 
assuming guardianship over you, Mr. Wilcox, 
but I considered it important that you should 
give this gentleman prompt service.” Which 
ended it. 

All English office employes preserve the 
Mr. Jones and Mr. Brown attitude, all very 
formal and dignified—a reflection of the se- 
riousness the Briton attaches to his business 
in business hours. With us it is Bill, Jim 
and Hank, unless there happens to be a wide 
separation in grade. 

I was told by an American who has been 
in business in England for sixteen years that 
the men in the higher grade make no effort 
whatever to help toward the advancement of 
the man immediately below. 


Must Climb Without Help 


“IN LONDON business houses,” said an 

Englishman whom I asked about this, 
“there is not enough butter to go around, and 
a man down in the scale must make his way 
up without expecting any help from those 
next above. It’s not done. That may seem 
cold-blooded, but after all, isn’t it bringing 
the best of the material to the top—the kind 
that will fight its way up?” 

The average English office is not as well 
arranged for the work or the comfort of the 
people working as is the American office. The 
building may be two or three hundred years 
old. The counting rooms are usually dark, 
with lights burning all day; but this condi- 
tion is changing rapidly, for the British busi- 
hess men have allowed themselves something 
like thirty or forty years to study the mat- 
ter, and they are now profiting by American 
experience. 

The business center of London has changed 
almost as much as that of New York—streets 
widened, old structures torn down and new 
traffic ways cut, and buildings erected that 
Would fit into the most modern American 
street. It has taken time, but the Briton is 

ing to give time to be sure he is right. 
He is also quite ready to let the other fellow 
do the experimenting. 

Sixteen years ago an American was sent to 

on to introduce a machine that is stand- 
ard equipment in almost every American of- 
fice. In the first year he made four sales 
and was ready to go home. Always the first 
question that would be put to him was, “Who 
IS using this machine in London?” 
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The white lights that brighten Picadilly 


No one was using it in London; he was 
there to introduce it. 

“Come back next year,” the prospect would 
say. “After this machine has been used by 
some of our business houses, we shail be 
glad to talk to you.” 

That is what he had to sell against. Today 
his company has a large business in London, 
and his machine is accepted as standard 
equipment. “But they had to learn for them- 
selves—they won’t be told,” is the way he 
expressed it. “You can’t hurry these people 
into spending money on new things; they 
say they have been able to do fairly well 
without your machine for fifty or a hundred 
years, and with that in mind they feel that 
they can well wait one year more to find out 
how it works over here in actual practice.” 

Somehow I can’t make myself laugh at that 
attitude. 

In one office I met a most competent 
woman holding a semi-executive position— 
by the way, women office employes are in 
general use in England and most of them, 
I am told, are well schooled for the work 
before asking for a job. 

“The first observation I usually hear from 
an American over here is about the youth 
of our old men who are active in business. 
Their alertness and apparent good health 
cause comment,” she said. “I think that 
can generally be accounted for by the fact 
that in England we work hard, but we play 
hard, and we don’t break down at fifty. Sat- 
urday morning golf is always considered a 
great joke by our American visitors, who, by 
the way, are very quick to adopt it after they 
are over here awhile. 

“We think it has been absolutely proved 
that an office man or woman is able to take 
up business on Monday with a clearer and 
fresher mind and vision after the total change 
of environment comes with Saturday and 
Sunday holidays. Of course, we could come 
in town on Saturday and spend two hours 
or so at our work, but we don’t think it pays. 

“From what I have heard and read in 
American publications your office hours seem 
to vary, but run generally from 8 a. m. 
to 8 p. m., with an evening conference and 
then a port-folio filled with unfinished work 
to be taken home for reading on the train. I 
know that most of that is talk, but while you 
do have more hours than we here in London, 
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it is difficult for me to see 
what you achieve more 
than a waste of vitality. 
Anyway, the average Eng- 
lishman aims to have his 
best times after he is 
fifty.” 


These people won't be 
driven and won't drive 
themselves. They look 
upon our hurry and worry 
and forced-draught effi- 
ciency as having a close 
kinship to waste. They 
even take their time about 
collecting bills. A little 
book called “New Good 
Business Letters” fell into 
my hands. Under the 
heading “Letters to a 
Debtor” it tells exactly 
how to collect a bill by 
mail. Nothing I know of 
can more clearly illus- 
trate the patience and 
waiting qualities of the 
British business man. I 
quote a series of four of 
these model collectors: 


Dear Sir (or Madam), 

I have pleasure in enclosing the monthly a/c, 
and should esteem the favour of remittance at 
your early convenience. Thanking you for your 
continued patronage, which I hope always to 
retain, 


Dear Sir (or Madam), 

At the beginning of the month it was my 
pleasure to send you our a/c. As I have not 
yet been favoured with your prompt attention, 
I thought I would send this reminder. 


Dear Sir (or Madam), 

Will you permit me kindly to remind you that, 
probably through some oversight, the post has 
not as yet brought me your cheque in payment 
of the October a/c? I should be glad to be 
favoured by return. 


A Long Way for a Laugh 


EAR Sir (or Madam), 

I beg to enclose for your kind and prompt 
attention the October a/c, which is now con-. 
siderably overdue, and for which three appli- 
cations have been made. You will obviously 
see the difficulties a trader is placed in in the 
absence of the payment of their a/cs by his 
customers. He cannot meet his own trading lia- 
bilities, which you will see is a serious matter. 

A personal call will be made on the — inst., 
when I hope it will be convenient for you to 
meet the outstanding matter without further re- 
quests, which is naturally objectionable. I have 
no desire to place the matter in other hands, but 
I must courteously insist on immediate settlement. 


I have space only to give one of a series of 
approved stand-offs: 


Gentlemen, 

I am in receipt of your letter of the — inst., 
threatening proceedings failing my forwarding 
you remittance within three days. I regret your 
decision, as it would only mean increasing the 
amount and putting both you and me to un- 
necessary trouble, without furthering the posi- 
tion; besides which I am quite sure no firm is 
out for the purpose of losing its customers. 

I have already assured you that my business 
is perfectly sound, and that I am owed more 
than I myself owe. I am prepared to accept 
a Bill at one month, and the funds shall be 
there when the Bill falls due. 


In other words, says the debtor, if you 
don’t quit trying to collect I'll quit buying 
from you. 

Perhaps this is where we get the laugh, 
but it was a long way to go. 
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The Sea ‘‘And the Fulness Thereof”’ 


HE ECONOMICS of oceanography has a forbidding 

sound, but there is such a thing, and the Navy can prove 

it. The Navy is carrying on studies in the “graphy” of 
the ocean, and it would not have the world think that these 
gratify only an intellectual curiosity. Here are some of the 
economic results looked for: 
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New fishing banks and the development of those now known. ; 

Improvement of weather prediction, especially as regards periods of 
rainfall and drought, with resulting better control of farming. 

The solution of weather problems affecting navigation of the sea and of 
the air. 

A full knowledge of the ocean and tidal currents and the drift of ice- 
bergs which will safeguard shipping. 

A knowledge of ocean depths and bottom contours to indicate economi- 
cal cable routes. : 

Knowledge of sedimentation and of the action of the tides, winds and 
waves aiding effective and economical construction and maintenance of 
navigational channels and harbor works. 

Greater knowledge of the profiles and velocities of waves leading to bet- 
ter design of ships. 

Additional knowledge of the density of waters .» all parts of the oceans 
giving a clearer understanding of ocean currents. 

Knowledge of the visibility over all parts of the oceans, an aid to 
navigation. 

The location of deposits of oil, ores and other resources. 

The improvement of radio communication. 

Water covers five-sevenths of the earth’s surface; and as the 
habitable part of the other two-sevenths gets more crowded, 
we may increasingly look to the sea to support us. Perhaps 
whale kings and cod kings will take the place of cattle kings 
and the Swifts and Armours of the future will build their 


packing houses on the coast. 


A Twenty-word Code of Ethics 


AS THE first rule of a code of ethics for the banking profes- 
sion, J. P. Morgan proposes this: 
“Never do something you do not approve of in order more 
quickly to accomplish something which you do approve of.” 
Perhaps there’s a complete code right there. 


Every Business Man His Own Czar 


A CZAR-LIKE attitude seems still to be within the preroga- 

tives of an American citizen, if it suits his fancy. At 
any rate, a federal district court has now held that the Sherman 
Act does not prevent a man from being as czar-like as he may 
please in conducting his own business, so long as he sticks 
strictly to his own affairs. 

Being czar-like as to its own affairs was as far as the 
manufacturer went, the court held after the evidence. A 
company making goods had published the prices it wanted 
wholesalers and retailers to observe. It let it be known that 
it would cease selling to anyone who did not observe them, 
and it acted rigorously in ceasing to sell to dealers that de- 
parted from its wishes in this regard. It did not enter into 
any argument with them or agreement about the conditions 
on which it would continue to sell to them; it merely acted, 
by cutting them off the list of its customers. 

In all of this it proceeded in accordance with its conception 
of its own best interest and not in any way through agreement 
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with other manufacturers or through agreement with its dealers. 
In this course of action, and even though the manufacturer’s 
policy was pursued rigorously, the court said it could perceive 
nothing in contravention of the anti-trust laws of the United 
States. 


Russia a Poor Employer of Labor 


USSIA is not yet a place where peace and contentment reign 
for workers in state enterprises. Delegates from the work- 
men spoke out in meeting at a trade-union congress held in 
Moscow in November. A delegation from British trade unions 
was present but, not understanding the Russian language, they 
appear to have thought loud words were expressions of pleasure, 
The Russians themselves understood otherwise. The dele- 
gate from a section of a union employed in nationalized metal- 
working establishments complained that 60 per cent of the 
workers did not receive their pay for three and four weeks, 
A delegate from the coal miners reported that wages due in 
September had not been paid until November. 

That was not the whole of the burden of the complaints, 
either. It seems that from 60 to 100 per cent of wages are 
paid in orders upon consumers’ cooperative societies. The 
consequence is that even when workers receive their wages, in 
these orders, they often have not enough money even to pay 
their union dues. 

Wages seem to have been deflated with a vengeance in Rus- 
sia. In October, 1924, the wages of salaried persons and Soviet 
officials were 45 per cent of pre-war rates, of railway employes 
5U per cent, and of metal workers 56 per cent. The textile 
employes stood best, with 91 per cent of the pre-war rates. 


Uncle Sam: Epicure 


OFFEE from Brazil on our breakfast tables, and tea from the 
Flowery Kingdom at lunch, are commonplaces of our day- 
to-day lives; but business undertakes tasks even more notable 
for the satisfaction of our capricious palates. Argentina sends 
us her asparagus, Hungary her bright red paprika, Canada her 
rhubarb, Belgium her grapes, Bermuda her potatoes, Czecho- 
Slovakia her dill pickles, and Central America her bananas. 
Yes, we have bananas. 

Even the lowly onion is not forgotten. Australia has sent us 
as many as 150,000 bushels in a season, and expects to set a 
new mark during the first three months of this year. She leaps 
a tariff barrier of a cent a pound, pays freight of $37 a long ton 
to the Pacific coast, and still is able at a profit to provide sea- 
soning for our soups and a creamed vegetable for our dinners. 
Madagascar sends spices for our desserts. 

Casanova complained that he could get neither soups nor des- 
serts in the London restaurants of the middle Eighteenth Cen- 
tury. The English dinner, he complained, was like eternity, it 
had no beginning and no end. He could not say that of this 
United States, which levies upon the four corners of the earth 
to make more bountiful its table. 


What Makes a New Business? 


(CARRIAGE LAMPS lighted with tallow candles are a far 

cry from electric starting and lighting systems for modem 
automobiles. Yet, the two got mixed up pretty badly in the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue. 

A partnership had made carriage lamps in a small New 
England town for many years. It began when candles fur 
nished the illumination. Eventually it replaced the candle with 
an oil wick, and still later it went on to acetylene gas. But 
even carriage lamps using acetylene gas commanded a de 
clining market in 1912. 

The partners set out to see what could be done. They went 
to a center where they could hire skilled workers and begal 
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-0f the (telephone) company’s stock on the installment plan. 


to experiment. Soon they had devised an electric starting and 
lighting system for automobiles. They organized a corporation, 
and in the first year did seven times the business they had done 
in their best year while making lamps. 

When the excess-profits tax came to be computed, the Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue avowed the new business was but an 
extension of the old, and asked more tax in handsome amounts. 
The Board of Tax Appeals has now stayed the Bureau’s hand, 
holding that the partners in the ancient lamp business had 
entered upon a new enterprise. 

Just the same, the history of the little lamp business which 
in the course of many years led its proprietors into an out- 
standing success is instructive as to how things come to pass 
in the United States. 


The Flying Finn 


FINNISH go-getter has been in our midst. On one night 

he kept an important appointment in New York City, on 
the next concluded a record-breaking contract in Chicago, and 
on the next did a startling piece of business in Manhattan 
again. It was officially estimated that he was worth $10,000,- 
000 to his country. 

The Finnish go-getter was Paavo Nurmi, an earthy Icarus; 
and his value to his motherland was that the prestige he gave 
her enabled the flotation of a bond-issue. He ran faster than 
that legendary Greek who took the news of victory from Mara- 
thon to Athens. He ran faster than Philonides, courier to Alex- 
ander the Great. He ran faster than the fleet Basques employed 
by Eufopean monarchs as their messenger boys. And in smash- 
ing record after record he used the machinery of modern com- 
merce, which is fleeter even than he. 

Trains de luxe, taxicabs, the telephone and the telegraph sped 
Nurmi on his way across our land. Business lent a helping hand 
to sport. And the applause which greeted the champion from 
emulous and admiring multitudes everywhere proved afresh 
that, although the machine has become the gray angel of our 
drudgery, it has detracted nothing from the physical prowess 
of the modern man. Our young men run faster, jump higher, 
hit harder and put the shot farther than their forebears of a 
thousand years agone. 


Loyalty Follows the Dollar 
ASTHUR POUND tells the story thus, in The Independent: 


A grizzled line walker out in the high Sierras, where he battled snow 
house-high for the sake of the service each winter, bought a few shares 
In due 
course he received a formal announcement of the annual meeting. In 
crabbed handwriting on the back of a tomato-can label he wrote to the 
president that he would come on east to vote if really needed, but the 
weather might turn bad any minute and so he would await further 
instructions. In reply, he was told to vote by proxy; but the president 
keeps that letter available to read occasionally in public as an exhibit 
of loyalty. 

Men buy stock in companies they trust. They try to protect 
companies in which they own stock. And when the company 
whose stock they buy and own is the one for which they work, 
then we have evidence of the two finest characters in industry— 
an employer deserving of confidence, and a worker who is 
keen about his job. 

Warren S. Stone, president of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers, says: “The saving power of American workmen is 
$0 great that, if they would save and carefully invest their 
Savings, in ten years they could be one of the dominating finan- 
cial powers of the world.” 

Laborers are becoming their own capitalists, both by buying 
stock in the corporations which employ them, and by starting 
their own banks with their own savings. 


The prophets of warfare between capital and labor are daily 


being confounded, and they don’t know it. If there is any 
class war, it is between the Realists and the Ranters, and it is 
going on merrily right now. You know who’s winning. 


Government Control and High Prices 


OVERNMENT CONTROL during war and earlier post- 

war years was one of the causes of present high prices in 
England for food, G. J. S. Broomhall, the leading British stat- 
istician on grains, has recently told a British Royal Commission 
which has been holding hearings. 

The statistician was talking about wheat. He said that dur- 
ing the six or seven years of government control in England the 
personnel of the British grain trade was reduced and the nerve 
and enterprise of the remaining members of the trade had been 
badly shaken. The consequent lack of pre-war activity on the 
part of the British grain trade, he thought, contributed toward 
prevailing high prices. The inference to be drawn from his 
remarks is that the low prices of the immediately preceding 
years would have been higher if the grain trade itself had been 
upon its pre-war basis, and the prices today would be lower. 

The direct cause of high prices he found, of course, in a 
small world crop. The low prices had decreased acreage. 
Unfavorable weather had caused the smaller plantings to pro- 
duce a crop fully 400,000,000 bushels under that of last year, 
and smaller than the average for the last ten or twenty years. 

Eventually, Russia will bring down the price of grain, he 
thought. Although economic conditions in Russia are now so 
bad that there is no export of grain, Russia in the long run is 
the only country which can be depended upon to grow bread 
grains whatever the price might be. 

This view of Russia as a future source of bread grains at 
prices which might lead the rest of the world to abandon their 
production may cause an American to wonder how long Rus- 
sian peasants will remain oblivious to cost accounting. 


Borrow— or Not? 


VEN principles of living change in this modern day. Gen- 
erations of us were brought up on Benjamin Franklin’s: 

“He that goes a-borrowing goes a-sorrowing,” or prosy 
Polonius’s: 

“Neither a borrower nor a lender be.” 

And now comes Charles E. Mitchell, president of the National 
City Bank, who, speaking at a dinner for George F. Baker, says: 

“Mr. Baker, having learned from someone who was mis- 
guided, that one should never borrow money .. .” 


So This Is Business! 


N IMPORTANT part of the art printing paper used in Japan 
is supplied by the United States. Last year 18,000,000 
pounds was used there. 

Since the beginning of the World War we have sent to foreign 
countries boots and shoes valued at more than a third of a bil- 
lion dollars. We send them to Iceland and Ceylon, to India and 
the Canary Islands, to Kwantung and Indo-China, to Egypt and 
Liberia—to 100 countries and colonies in all. 

Part of the gold that glitters for us is the millions in bullion 
sent at this season to India, there to be made into wedding and 
ceremonial gifts. 

In a quarter of a century we have produced twenty-four mil- 
lion automobiles, exported a million, and worn out six million. 
We have spent forty billions buying and running these machines, 
which is more than the total estimated wealth of France. 

Fashions in finance, according to Gustav Cassel, famous 
Swedish economist, are being set and will be set for a long time 
to come by the dollar. Uncle Sam is the Poiret of international 
exchange. 

The Belgian Congo is now Cclorado’s rival in the production 
of copper. 
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Can a Public Dinner Be Made Painless? 


By FREDERICK BECKMANN 


HE LAST public dinner you may 
have attended — the invitation 
gave the hour as 7:30 and you 
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“12 M” with intervals of from two or 
three to ten or twelve minutes—I think 








twelve was the longest—every activity 











hurried to be there at 7:25. It was 
five minutes after eight before the 
guests were seated. Soup, lukewarm 
to cold. A fine list of speakers—big 
men. The first one used the half-hour 
allotted to him, with twenty-five min- 
utes more in pointing out the loose 
methods in modern merchandising. The 
glee club sang—an added number; and 
the chairman of the finance committee 
read his annual report with explanatory 
comment—another feature not on the 
program. And so, at one o'clock, on 
or about, you lined up at the coat room 
and guessed you were growing too set- 
tled, a little too comfort-loving, really 
to enjoy public dinners as you once 
did. And who told Phil Ligmire he . 


HAMBERS of commerce give dinners; 
luncheon clubs add dinners to luncheons; 
trade associations give dinners; dinner- 
giving is a regular part of business. The 
importers of Mah Jong sets and exporters of 


bone from which Mah Jong sets are made 


gather to eat, talk and listen. In the old days 
many took their public dinners with anes- 
thetics now forbidden. In these days the 
problem of the painless public dinner, the 
business-like dinner, is more difficult. Here’s 
how one organization does it—The Editor. 


was noted with the time, and with his 
watch before him he checked each item. 
Along about 10:30 the dinner was four 
minutes behind schedule. But it soon 
caught up. Scheduled to end at 17 
o’clock, it was over at 11:58, and there 
had not been a hitch on the part of the 
speakers, music, entertainment or hotel 
service. 

Let’s see how one dining organiza. 
tion, at least, manages to make its 
entertainment talked of from one end 
of the country to the other, not only 
because of its zip, humor and sparkle, 
but because it begins and ends on time 
and never drags. The Great and Near 
Great, of the land, prize invitations to 
the Gridiron dinner. When they come 








was a toastmaster? 

Yes, the dinner committee had worked 
hard. A meeting every week for a month, 
hundreds of letters, all sorts of planning and 
all without thanks. The hotel management 
tried hard to serve a dinner that would please 
the citizenry and bring credit to itself. At 
that very moment you could hear the sounds 
of violent argument in which the manager, 
the chef, the head waiter and the hotel’s 
orchestra leader were taking part at one 
and the same time. 

Another annual dinner gone into history. 

There is at least one dinner group in 
America which gets very few regrets; 
those who receive an invitation come un- 
less sickness or death prevents. The din- 
ner begins on time, the food is served the 
moment it is intended to be served, and 
it is all over within five minutes of the 







time set to rise from the table. No busi- 
ness men, no executives, no great organ- 
izers have anything to do with it except as 
guests. The dinners come and go year after 
year but always begin at 7:30 and end between 
11:55 and 12:05. The program is not a 
matter of three or four speakers and a song 
or two. Instead of given numbers, there may 
be twenty-five, with fifty participants. They 














are Washington Press Correspondents consti- 
tuting the Gridiron Club. 

It is one dinner in which the committee 
chairman’s duty is to see that the three main 
elements—the speakers, the entertainers and, 
very important, the hotel kitchen—coordinate 
as perfectly as a_ perfectly 
trained football team. To gain 
this result these newspaper men 
use common-sense _ business 
methods —the principles that 
manufacturers and merchants 
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employ in their daily activities, but so often 
forget when they invite a hundred or a thou- 
sand out to dine. 

In my time I have sat behind many a por- 
tion of filet mignon and green peas and let- 
tuce salad with Romaine dressing. Also I have 
been fortunate enough to be among those 
present at three Gridiron feasts. At the last 
I attended I was next to the chairman of the 
dinner committee, who was in reality serving 
as stage manager, call boy and train dispatcher. 

Before him lay a typewritten sheet of forty 
or more items, beginning “Seats, 7:30.” Next 
came soup at 7:31, and the first note of enter- 
tainment was due at 7:33. From there to 





once, they want to come again. 
Gridiron dinners go over because they 
are carefully and scientifically planned to do 
just that very thing. The average dinner- 
giving organization does not have the oppor- 
tunity to use the entertainment material as 
does this organization made up of Washington 
newspaper correspondents. But any group 
of business men can use system at a dinner 
just as they do in their work. 
The Gridiron dinners open with the ringing 


“tite 


of the club’s ancient din- _ 

ner bell, and the guests 

go to their seats when it rings exactly on the 
second set by the club. Guests who are 
are the losers. If there is to be a half hour of 
so of visiting before your next dinner, say 90 
on your invitations, and let the chef know 
about it. First, the toastmaster does not run 
the affair; he only seems to. The chairmaa 
and his committee are in charge of everything, 
beginning with the presiding officer. No 
speaker, however distinguished, is to talk at 
Gridiron function with the careless injunction: 
“We want you to talk ahead 20 or 30 minutes 
or so—use your own judgment.” Yes, there 
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js one exception—only one—that of the Presi- 
dent of the United States. So flexible an in- 
yitation is inviting sure-fire trouble in ad- 
yance. No speaker is called to his feet who 
hasn’t been informed specifically what his 
maximum time allowance is. The really 
worth-while speaker will thank his host for 
such information. 

If the toastmaster is expected “to swing” 
the dinner with his humor and merry introduc- 
tions, allow for it on the program, cutting 
out a speaker or two if necessary. It is well 
for toastmasters to remember that the more 
distinguished the guest or orator, the shorter 
jntroduction he needs. The orator may ap- 
preciate a cue, but he doesn’t want his speech 
made for him. 

Some thirty years ago this club, which soon 
is to celebrate its fortieth anniversary, for the 
first time spread its entertainment through the 
dinner, instead of waiting until service was 
completed to open its program. The fun, the 
humor, the speeches, the music, “the roasts” 
start with the ringing of the dinner bell. They 
end when the gavel falls for good-night. 
Obviously, synchronizing an elaborate program 
of skits and speeches and ‘‘snappers,” as one 
or two-minute good-natured but pointed 
thrusts at guests or public men are termed, 
with a full dinner menu, is a delicate job. 
The food mustn’t get cold while some skit 
is going on or the dinner will be marred. 
There must be no waits or pauses between 
service. 

Weeks before the dinner, the club decides 
on the central theme of the entertainment, 
with so much time to speakers, so much to 
music, so much to skits. Those directing 
the dinner know how many minutes they have 
to use, and they count on no more. With 
this program set, the next step is to work the 
schedule out with the hotel kitchen, and 
everything is prepared and served according 
to that time table. The program comes be- 
tween the courses, and it must run on the 
dot, or confusion and trouble and cold or 
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overdue food would result. Everything that 
goes on during the evening, except the 
speeches, is timed, rehearsed, not once but 
many times in advance. 

Between 9 and 10 o'clock at one dinner I 
attended there were two courses served, one 
speech, two songs, a rather lengthy skit and 
several short ones. They followed one after 
the other, in rapid-fire succession. That one 
hour I mention is typical of the four hours 
of any Gridiron dinner, and the program is 
put on not by professional entertainers, but by 
club members. Often a skit may use fifteen 
or more members in a cast, and there is evi- 
dently considerable costuming to be done. 
Each member knows exactly when to report at 
the curtain for costuming in advance of 
“going on.” They slip out of their seats un- 
noticed during a change of plates and are back 
again after performing, without a hitch. 

It may seem possible to time skits and 
songs, but how in the world can anyone tell 
how long it’s going to take 300 guests to eat 
a certain course? I asked that. Or how much 
time should be allotted for a change of plates? 
I was told that plates will be removed and 
fresh covers laid for the next course in not to 
exceed five minutes. Or take one of the 
dishes. traditional of a Gridiron dinner—Mary- 
land terrapin. I was told that it has been 
found from years of experience that nine 
minutes is allowed for 300 guests to be served 
and to eat this appetizing dish. Also, I was 
told no lengthy entertainment is offered until 
the soup is served. Late in the evening it 
takes twice as long to finish a course as earlier. 
The guests have become better acquainted, 
and are more talkative. All these little details 
of habits of guests are taken into account in 
planning the dinner. So the kitchen cooks 
to the clock, and the program runs by it, too 
—the two fitting together because they were 
planned to do so. 

The one element not entirely under control 
of the club is the speeches, obviously. When 
one transgressed and could not be stopped, the 
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dinner chairman slashed something out of the 
program, regardless of how witty it might be, 
or how many weeks might have been spent in 
its preparation. At any cost the program had 
to be kept on schedule. 

Such is the system used by the organization 
which has achieved an international reputation 
in dinner giving. These correspondents have 
become so accustomed to it that they see 
nothing remarkable or unusual in their tech- 
nique of staging such dinners. But no matter 
how much a matter of course it has become 
with them, they take nothing for granted; 
they never let down in planning. 

The customary public dinner, of course, 
cannot be turned into another Gridiron af- 
fair, but applying some of the principles of 
successful dinner giving would surely improve 
the average run of public banquets. Planning 
the programs, selecting speakers carefully, 
remembering that the hosts owe a courtesy 
to their guests as well as to the speakers— 
the duty of getting them home before they 
are completely worn out. Those are points 
to be considered. 

“We've got So-and-so booked,” the dinner 
committee announces. “That will bring them 
in.” Curiosity to see “big men,” coupled with 
a sense of duty, will “bring them in,” but it 
is often the route to a boresome evening. 
Will the “big men” talk on subjects that will 
interest the majority of the guests? The 
speakers most easily obtained are those who 
have hobbies to ride and are delighted at the 
chance to ride them at the expense of the 
helpless dinner guest. 

“Tt is asking something of a guest to expect 
him to sit on an uncomfortable little gold 
chair through hours and hours of endless spell- 
binding when his mental state craves not more 
words but early sleep,” is the way an old- 
time Gridironer expressed it. “So plan more, 
choose your program for substance, not names, 
and above all, make it snappy. And keep 
faith with your guests on getting them home 
before they really expected to be there.” 


How Do You Pay Your Sales Force? 


“TN THE sixteen years I have owned this 
store, I have tried various methods of 
paying the clerks and helpers,” said the 

proprietor of a well-known retail establish- 

ment, “but I must confess I am as far away 

from a solution of this problem as when I 

started. I have found, however, there is no 

‘best’ way of paying our help. One fact is 

clear in my mind—a fixed form of compen- 

sation is not an up-to-date way of paying 
salaries. I find the better way is to gauge 
your people and pay them accordingly. 

“For a number of years I paid each sales 
person a fixed amount each week, supposedly 
lM proportion to ability. But, I discovered, 
several days of successful selling would often 
be followed by a sudden lack of ‘punch.’ 

Te seemed to be too much temperament. 

Matters entirely outside of business, such as 
€ troubles, seemed to have entirely too 

much influence over individual selling ability. 

‘I found we needed something that would 
old each one to the task of selling merchan- 

» Tegardless of every other influence. 
hing must be put into the store atmos- 

Phere that would push domestic troubles, af- 

fairs of the heart, or attacks of ‘blues’ into 


By B. J. MUNCHWEILER 


Salesmanship Instructor, Philadelphia Y. M. C. A. 


the background during business hours. And 
thus came recognition of the adage: 

“<The shortest cut to a sales person’s real 
ability is via the envelope.’ 

“Soon the ‘salary and commission’ plan 
was put into effect on a schedule of $18 per 
week, plus 2 per cent on all sales. Results 
were startling. In every instance a better 
average of sales was shown, proving how 
much harder some clerks will work on com- 
mission than on flat salary. One in particular, 
who had for years received $25 per week, 
doubled sales the very first week of the 
change. 

“Now I came to the logical but mistaken 
conclusion that if the ‘salary-plus-commission’ 
plan could increase sales so materially, then 
surely ‘commission only’ would do still better. 

Under the ‘salary-plus-commission’ -and 
‘commission only’ methods of salary payment, 
immediate sales were greatly increased, but it 
was soon found that customers were handled 
with too much dispatch. 

“Still not satisfied to go back to the be- 
ginning, and feeling sure that there was some 
way out of the difficulty, I next thought of a 
happy medium between ordinary salary and 


the commission idea. And the method sug- 
gested proved to be one that would not dis- 
courage the sales person from giving atten- 
tion to ‘lookers.’ Thus developed the theory 
of ‘deferred commission’ or ‘semi-annual 
bonus.’ 

“It was not an original idea, as it had been 
done successfully in many stores through- 
out the country. But in this particular case . 
the ‘semi-annual bonus’ was the natural out- 
come of an endeavor to find a satisfactory 
basis for paying the best possible salesman- 
ship exactly what it is worth. Every clerk 
was placed on a fair salary. Then, in addi- 
tion, was promised one-half of 1 per cent on 
all sales. 

“The latter amount was to be paid in a 
lump sum at the end of six months. This 
plan seemed to be the best of all tried, as 
sales clerks were paid what they were worth 
and, as an added inducement, given the com- 
mission, with the result that everyone ‘hus- 
tled’ to earn as much commission as possible 
and the bonus for good measure. The bonus 
certificate was given each week and was in- 
cluded in the pay envelope, the same being 
cashed in at the end of each six months.” 
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Then There’s the Case for Management 


By RICHARD F. GRANT 


President, Chamber of Commerce of the United States 


the United States has said this thing: 

“The function of business is to pro- 
vide for the material needs of mankind and 
to increase the wealth of the world and the 
value and happiness of life.” It is proper 
to inquire whether or not it does. 

I have endeavored in two previous articles 
to make the case for our present business 
system; to demonstrate that it works; that 
it comes out of the experience of the ages; 
that to destroy it is to destroy that thing 
which provides the material needs of mankind. 
No man should be heard in 
advancing any new methods 
or ways or devices for pro- 
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constituent element of business is present and 
properly functioning. That remaining con- 
stituent element is management. I desire 
now to address myself particularly to that 
subject. 

If management is a necessary constituent 
element of this thing which provides for the 
material needs of mankind, then we want the 
best there is. How will we get it? The 
ability of management is the personal pos- 
session of the man who has it. It does 


the ability to visualize the real opportunity, 
or, having visualized real opportunity, they 
lack the ability to finance and organize jt 
and put it over. Mr. Dun and Mr. Brad. 
street can both impressively testify to these 
facts. 

Clearly a government is wise which gives 
the individuals who compose it the widest 
range of opportunity to develop and express 
every ability which they may possess, 

The force that originates method and pur- 
poses; that gauges the future and its 
requirements, brings together the equip- 
ment provided by _ inves- 
tors and employes and marks 
out how the results can 





viding for the material needs 
of mankind to displace our 
present system until he can 
offer some reasonable assur- 
ance that his new plan or sys- 
tem or scheme will work to 
better advantage. 

The constituent elements of 
our present business system 
are investors, management, 
employes and the public. The 
elimination of any one of these 
four elements means the de- 
struction of business. 


Everyone Takes Part 


‘HE investor provides the 
capital which furnishes the 
plant, the machines and the 
materials and the wherewithal 
to pay wages while production 
and distribution are in process. 

The employes, with the plant 
and the machines as tools to 
aid them, turn the material 
into “consumers’ benefits,” as 
the useful results of industry 
and commerce are sometimes 
styled. 

The public, too, is a con- 
stituent element in business. 
Every member of the commu- 
nity, whether humble or ex- 
alted, is a part of it. The 








be attained that will fit the 
conditions of next month or 
next year, the force that 
makes it possible to have 
something left from receipts 
after wages have been paid, 
after bills for materials have 
been paid, and after inves- 
tors have been paid, is man- 
agement. 


May Be Investor, Too 


To BE sure, a manager may 
be an investor, too, but it is 
not his money that makes him 
a business man. It is his 
ability to utilize fully the tools 
and materials money buys, his 
ability to find and train and 
keep employes who will work 
for efficient production, his 
ability to keep supplies of ma- 
terial and capital forthcoming 
as they are needed, his ability 
to do all these in a manner 
that will win the trade of that 
part of the public which can 
use the article or service that 
is produced and will gain the 
acclaim of the whole public 
for substantial accomplish- 
ment. Incidentally, he must 
keep ahead of, or at least 








public’s own individual wel- 
fare depends upon success or 
failure of business. The pub- 
lic furnishes the consumers 
whose needs are to be met. Production with- 
out consumption would be a vain thing. The 
public furnishes the employes and will have 
consideration for their welfare. The public 
has an interest in the success of enterprise, 
in its ability to serve the needs of consumers, 
in its becoming established as a going con- 
cern so solid that it partakes of the nature of 
an institution, in its being a source of strength 
to the whole economic fabric. 

Public need, equipment and material pro- 
vided by capital, and available employes will 
not constitute a business activity. They 
merely constitute a business opportunity. 
Now, unless somebody has the vision to see 
the opportunity and to organize it and finance 
it and make it a reality, nothing whatever 
will happen. The truth of this statement 
is obvious. Business opportunities become 
pusiness realities only when the remaining 


not abide in him by virtue of any govern- 
mental decree or political selection. It is 
his just the same as the ability to paint a 
great picture is the personal possession of 
the painter. 

The only sure proof of the possession of 
any of these talents is performance. The field 
is open. Anyone can try to paint a picture, 
or to design an edifice, or to construct legis- 
lation in the public good, or to manage in 
business. But obviously all will not succeed. 
We have often seen two business enterprises 
start in the same community in the same 
line of business under practically the same 
conditions, and one succeeding, becoming a 
great institution and the other utterly fail- 
ing. We have seen a great business estab- 
lished under the genius of the father which 
failed under the son. Those who dream 
dreams which are just dreams fail. They lack 


abreast of, his competitors, 


Industry moves and moves forward. A charming and idyllic picture, this of someone’s at home and abroad, and 
great grandmother spinning, but not a one of us wants to go back to those days stay several strides ahead 


of the sheriff, in bad times 
as well as good. Management 
certainly demands versatility. 

That versatility has to be won by the man 
himself, frequently at costs that are dear, As 
yet there is no course of training for busi- 
ness executives such as lawyers, doctors, and 
engineers have. A good start has been made 
in that direction, but, useful as it is, as yet 
it has not got beyond the art of administra- 
tion. Much material in the form of statistical 
statements has in recent years been placed 
at the disposal of business men. But versa 
tility, skill in administration and co; 
of statistics derived from the most thorough 
accounting of a business itself, as 
as reflecting general conditions that may 
have their effect, do not make a business 
leader. 

A business leader must have courage—Cour 
age to take great risks at his own expense, 
and risks which, if successful, will confer 
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he Continental Gin Compary, Birmingham, 
Ala. furnishes a typical example of Ferguson 
“*Project Management.’’? The numerous build- 
ings of the plant embody 400,000 sq. ft. os 
floor space. The entire project, including selec- 
tion of site, arrangement for track facilities, 
grading, construction of plant, and purchasing 
and installation of much of the equipment is 


being handled by T he H. K. Ferguson Company. 
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Now—One Organization to Handle 
Your Entire Building Project 


ERE—as close to you as your telephone— 

is an organization with the experience, the 
ability, the equipment and the manpower to 
handle your entire construction program from 
start to finish. 


That means laying out the site, negotiating for 
property, railroad sidings, closing of streets, 
Building Department and Zoning Commission 
approvals, and the accumulation and installation 
of equipment—all in addition to the actual plan- 
ning and construction of your buildings. 


This arrangement is peculiar to TheH. K. Ferguson 
Company, which terms it “Project Management”. 


To you it means just this. You get the kind of a 
building you want, where you want it, when you 
want it, at the price you want to pay—all covered 
by a binding, written guarantee. You have the 
satisfaction of knowing thatyour building program 
is in the hands of experts, men who are doing 
similar work for many of America’s greatest in- 


dustries. Your time is saved. The entire respon- 
sibility is placed with one capable concern. You 
sign but one contract. You pay but one profit. 


And remember this—you can talk with aFerguson 
executive this month and have your building well 
under way before Spring. The H. K. Ferguson 
Company has large supplies of essential materials 
on hand and can give you immediate action 
now—while prices are still at winter level. 


No matter where you are located or what type 
of industrial building you require, Ferguson can 
save you time, money, and trouble by handling 
your entire construction project. 


You will get an excellent idea of the way Fer- 
guson works from “The Picture Book of a New 
Profession” —just off the press. Write for a copy, 
on your letter head. 


THE H. K. FERGUSON COMPANY 


Cleveland Office: 4900 Euclid Bldg.; Phone: Randolph 6854 
New York Office: 25'\W. 43rd St.; Phone: Vanderbilt 4526 
Tokio Office: Imperial Hotel, Tokio, Japan 


Ferguson 


GUARANTEED BUILDING S| 





When writing to Tue H. K. Fercuson Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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upon others the greatest advantage. He 
must have judgment of so sane a sort that 
the risks he takes will most often prove 
certainties. He must have knowledge of all 
factors and influences that may affect the 
risks he takes. He must have vision and 
imagination; for it comes nearer to being his 
daily task to forecast the future, and do it 
accurately, than of anyone else in the com- 
munity. He deals in the future. He makes 
contracts which have to be fulfilled in the 
future under any conditions that exist. He 
places the capital at his disposal in plant, 
equipment, wages and goods with an expecta- 
tion that future events will determine whether 
or not he will get his investments back, let 
alone have anything left for his pains. 


Judgment, Imagination Needed 


HILE exercising all of these essevitials of 

business leadership, he carries '1eavy re- 
sponsibilities, to the investors who have fur- 
nished the capital he uses, to employes whose 
continued welfare he must consider, and to 
the public whose changing needs he must 
foresee and to whose economic position he 
must be a support and not a menace. 

If summed up, judgment and imagination 
are the two qualities which, when united, 
come nearer than any others to conferring 
business leadership. A wise old economist 
adds another essential. He says it is almost 
a sine qua non for great business success. 
It is a vigorous constitution, vigorous in its 
capacity to endure prolonged application and 
severe nervous strain. The business world 
really owes him a debt of gratitude for 
giving recognition to the stress and 
strain that fall to the lot of 
conscientious business men. 

Judgment and imagina- 
tion have had a conspicu- 
ous place in American busi- 
ness. Evidence is right at 
hand in the history, not 
merely of our inventions, 
but in the application of 
them in ways that bring 
their beneficent effects into 
the every-day life of every 
one of us. The business 
leader in the United States 
has been the partner of our 
inventors. To every new 
discovery and to every new 
contrivance of invention he 
has applied his judgment of 
the possibilities for human 
benefits. 

That he might perceive 
these possibilities he has 
had to have an imagination 
that could range the length 
and breadth of the country 
and beyond the seas. In an 
earlier generation he made 
possible the perfection of 
the steam engine and caused 


Every American mother is inter- 
ested in maintaining for her son 
the right to rise to any heights 
which he can attain. Her hopes, 





its effective application to machinery and 
transportation. The whole art of the gen- 
eration of electric power, its transmission and 
its utilization, he developed and is carrying 
forward to a new significance every day. The 
internal-combustion engine he made a reality 
and constructed great industries on it. Every 
step forward in industrial chemistry he exam- 
ines, and he has helped us to a position such 
that an almost unbelievable number of bil- 
lions of dollars are invested in industries 
which to a greater or less extent are depen- 
dent upon chemistry and chemical processes. 

A mere list of American inventions which 
our business men have made yield their bene- 
fits, drives home the debt we all owe for 
these accomplishments. Such a list includes 
the telegraph, telephone, sewing machine, vul- 
canizing of rubber, the incandescent light, 
the automobile, the electric street car, the 
linotype machine, the aeroplane, the leading 
features that make modern radio possible, 
and many others, every one of which has an 
important réle in meeting the material needs 
of the people of today. 

The business man is himself an inventor. 
He has to contrive new methods, ways to 
reduce the costs of production, new adapta- 
tion of products, methods to reach new mar- 
kets, and this is true, as well as all that goes 
before, regardless of the particular occupa- 
tion in which a business man is engaged. 
He may be a miner, a manufacturer, a re- 
tailer, a banker, a transportation agent, but 
his functions and his problems and his need 
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for inventive capacity are in principle the 
same. There is only a difference in the rela. 
tive importance of the factors in his problem. 

But the business man may be an inventor 
of a more direct sort. Mechanical devices 
have become complex and costly. Sometimes 
a business man must come forward and 
conduct a business enterprise for the purpose 
of producing an invention. That was the 
case with the invention of the automatic loom 
produced only after ten years of business 
effort and business direction applied in invep- 
tion. It took the intervention of a business 
man to make possible the linotype machine 
and the Diesel engine. Only large expendi- 
ture can make possible such inventions, 
Without business men to make such expendi- 
tures and to direct with their combination 
of judgment and imagination the processes 
of intricate invention to useful ends, we 
should be without linotype machines which 
make possible our newspapers as we know 
them and Diesel engines which are already 
in a fair way to revolutionize ocean trans- 
portation. 


Business Man’s Task Grows 


AS FOR the future, the job of business men, 
in deliberately and methodically setting 
out to solve, through invention, problems of 
the greatest importance to the public, is going 
to become larger and larger. 

Business leadership of the kind I have men- 
tioned is not easy. It involves wear and 
tear of the most arduous kind. It is not 
something that can be obtained by electing 
a man to office or having him appointed 
to a place in the government. Lead- 
ership of the kind that has built 
the economic strength of 
the United States has to be 
brought out of the men who 
possess it by exertion—and 
strenuous exertion. 

For this effort that dis- 
covers and develops busi- 
ness leadership we offer the 
reward of public service 
plus profit. That reward 
is the cheapest compensa- 
tion paid in the country, 
measured in the returns it 
has brought. The begin- 
ning of the industrial era 
of modern times came with 
the founding of our fora 
of government. The devel- 
oped resources of the coun- 
try were mediocre, at best. 
Beginning with those re- 
sources, business leadership, 
the most brilliant the wor!d 
has known, devised supe- 
rior means for _ utilizing 
those resources, used the 
proceeds to bring new fe- 
sources into reach, and gave 
the country its record of 
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achievement in meeting the material needs 
of its people multiplied many times over and 
in giving them a world to live in and enjoy 
beyond the dreams of their forefathers. 
The reward which has brought forth busi- 
ness leadership is the mere possibility of ser- 
vice plus profit. We do not trust anyone 
as a business leader, by guaranteeing his 
pay. We let him have his opportunity, first 
to prove that he has leadership and second 
to collect his own pay. That pay is not 
the amount of benefit he has conferred, is not 
the amount of saving he may have caused 
for us. It is only a fraction, and small frac- 
tion, of either. Besides, we give assurance 
that the pay cannot be taken long, for we 
give notice that competitors will be allowed 
to enter the lists to diminish and take away 
his profits. Business profits have been earned 
in the United States. They represent ser- 
vices performed. When business profits have 
been large, the services have been large. 
There has been unhampered and unhindered 
and unrepressed opportunity for the ambitious 
youth of this country to develop and ex- 
press themselves to the fullest degree of 
which they are capable. They have always 
had the possibility of leadership ahead of 


them if they could attain it and if they 
were entitled to it. In very large measure 
the great advancement of our country is due 
to these men who have had the vision and 
the ability to organize and develop our vast 
resources and to convert them to the uses 
of our people. Any system which would give 
the reward of leadership to other than those 
who by demonstrated ability and work earn it 
and are entitled to it would be destructive of 
the principles upon which our development 
and greatness are founded. 

Every American mother is interested in 
maintaining for her son the right to rise to 
any heights which he can attain. Her hopes 
and her aspirations for him are unbounded. 
She does not wish to reduce him to a hope- 
less, discouraged member of a visionless mass. 
She plans something more for him than the 
simple privilege of being an entity. She has 
good grounds for her hopes and her aspira- 
tions when she reflects upon the personal 
history of almost numberless men who have 
gone before. It is interesting to note the 
following which was taken from a statement 
made by the Pennsylvania Railroad System: 

The biographies of 20 railroad executives, 
taken at random and representing approximately 
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125,000 miles of line, show the following facts: 

Two of them started in as telegraph operators 
two as track laborers, four as messengers, nine 
in the engineering division, one as a brakeman, 
one as a clerk and one as a draftsman. 

The progress of American business and jts 
true accomplishments are worthy of being 
placed before our new generation. Out of 
that generation the incentive to have oppor. 
tunity for service plus profit will bring the 
business leadership the future needs and with. 
out which we stall stagnate. 

Our ideals of widespread education and our 
democracy of opportunity give assurance that 
wherever a business leader may be, the chance 
for service plus profit through the exercise 
of his abilities will bring him out. Lack of 
money does not retard a man with these 
abilities, for his abilities inspire confidence. 
Lack of friends does not hold him back, for 
his abilities make friends. As for oppor- 
tunity, his abilities make opportunity even 
where none existed before, for that is the 
characteristic of business leadership—to do 
the thing that has not been done, to take up 
the task that has not been solved, to render 
a service for a pittance of its worth to those 
who receive it. 


Getting Together on Distribution 


our farmers and manufacturing pro- 
ducers on one side and our consumers 
on the other?” 

Herbert Hoover, Secretary of Commerce, 
asked that question and gave this answer: 

“IT am convinced that we can.” 

The question and the answer came in the 
Secretary's talk to the Distribution Confer- 
ence called by the United States Chamber 
of Commerce. They explain the purpose and 
the hope of that meeting. If the- conference 
can answer that question as Mr. Hoover did, 
if it can point out some wastes in distribu- 
tion and suggest some ways of checking them, 
if it can add to the better understanding 
of distribution by the men engaged in that 
work as well as by the general public, the 
men who were responsible for the confer- 
ence will feel that it has not been in vain. 


What the Conference Did 


HE MAN who called the conference, and 

the men who answered that call, had no il- 
lusions about their work. They knew, as Sec- 
retary Hoover did, that there is no “panacea 
that would overnight effect enormous cuts in 
the great margin between our farmers and 
our consumers, or between the manufacturers 
and their clientele.” 

Two questions naturally arise as to any 
such gathering as this: 

Was it fairly representative? 

What did it accomplish? 

The answer to the first question is “Yes.” 
There were more than 200 registrations and 
an attendance of close to 300. The active 
chairman of the meeting was Theodore F. 
Whitmarch, president of the Francis H. Leg- 
gett Company, wholesalers of food products. 

The colleges sent men like Carl Alsberg, 
of the Stanford’s Institute of Food Research; 
Harry Wellman, professor of marketing at 
the Tuck School, Dartmouth; and Dr. Melvin 
T. Copeland, director of Harvard’s Bureau 
of Business Research. 

Among the business men who attended were 
Gen. J. J. Carty, vice-president of the Amer- 
ican Telephone and Telegraph Company; J. 
W. Morrison, of the Fuller-Morrison Com- 
pany, wholesale drugs, Chicago; R. H. 


Ca WE reduce the margin between 


Switzler, of the St. Louis Refrigerating and 
Cold Storage Company; R. J. Raney, of 
Montgomery Ward & Company; S. L. Metcalf, 
of Better Brushes, Inc. Manufacturing, 
wholesaling, retailing, were all represented. 
The list might be enlarged, but these names 
have been picked at random to help answer 
that first question. Trade associations largely 
interested in distribution were represented by 
their executive managers. 

What did the conference do? Chiefly it set 
to work six committees to consider six major 
problems of distribution. Chairman of five 
of these committees were named by the con- 
ference, and they are to act together as. an 
advisory board in selecting the other members. 

Secretary Hoover was asked by the confer- 
ence to appoint a sixth committee, that on 
the Collection of Business Figures. Owen 
D. Young, chairman of the board of the Gen- 
eral Electric Company, and a director of the 
National Chamber, will, it is understood, head 
that committee. 

The five named by the conference and their 
committees are: 

A. Lincoln Filene, of William Filene’s Sons 
Company, Boston—Trade Relations. 

Stanley Resor, president of the J. Walter 
Thompson Company, New York—Market 
Analysis, Advertising and Advertising Me- 
diums. 

Robert R. Ellis, Hessig-Ellis Drug Com- 
pany, Memphis—Expenses of Doing Business. 

Dr. Melvin T. Copeland, director of the 
Bureau of Business Research, Harvard—Dis- 
tribution Methods. 

Sydney Anderson, former chairman of the 
Joint Commission of Agricultural Inquiry— 
General Conditions Affecting Distribution. 

Whatever the conference accomplishes in 
the way of suggesting betterments in our 
distribution system will be the result of the 
work of these committees. No positive pro- 
gram for any of them has been laid out, but 
certain subjects have been suggested. The 
Anderson committee, for example, has been 
asked to consider bills before Congress and 
state legislatures dealing with such subjects 
as misbranding, resale prices, the legalization 
of arbitration clauses, the regulation of house- 
to-house selling. This is but a hint of the 


subjects which may come before this com- 
mittee. 

The Filene committee, on Trade Relations, 
will deal with such subjects as cancellations 
of orders, unfair returns, unjustifiable claims, 
misrepresentations by salesmen and the meth- 
ods of creating central organizations which 
shall deal with these subjects of dispute. 

Mr. Resor’s committee will have as one 
of its tasks the suggestion of methods to 
avoid duplication of market analyses as well 
as making these studies more effective. It 
was thought also that this committee might 
pave the way for a presentation of the con- 
sumer’s interest in proper advertising—in 
other words, that advertising is not only an 
effective method of selling from the point of 
view of the seller, but an economical one 
from the buyer’s point of view. 


Plans to Cut Expenses 


(THE ELLIS committee, on Expenses of Do- 
ing Business, has an almost unlimited field. 
How can methods of reckoning distribution 
costs be improved; and how can the knowl 
edge thus gained be put to the widest use; 
is “hand-to-mouth” buying a saving to the 
retailer; how large a factor are failures in 
the cost of doing business; can a substantial 
saving be made by an elimination of varie- 
ties?>—here already are questions enough to 
keep the committee busy for months, 

Methods of Distribution is the subject 
which goes to Dr. Copeland’s group. 
conference felt that good might be done by 
a study of so-called short cuts in distribu- 
tion, an impartial inquiry into the place m 
distribution of mail-order and house-to-house 
selling, the part of the warehouse in distribu- 
tion, the comparative functions of the inde- 
pendent retailer and the chain store. 

It is plain that the same subject or phases 
of the same subject may come up in two oF 
three or even in all of the committees. It's 
planned that the chairmen of these various 
groups shall act as a permanent steering com- 
mittee not only in arranging the make-up 
of the committees but in coordinating their 
work, with the idea of insuring the inclusion 
of all subjects, and of preventing overlapping 
and duplication of effort. 
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A MUTUAL ORGANIZATION—FOUNDED IN 1845 





New York Life Insurance Co. 


(Incorporated under the Laws of New York) 


346 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 





Eightieth Annual Statement 





To the Policy-holders: 

I am addressing an audience of about seven and a half million people. 
I directly address one and one-half million thoughtful men and women 
each of whom is responsible in some fashion for about four others. 

My theme is your relation to each other and to your neighbors through 
the New York Life Insurance Company. 

I assume that mere figures about the Company have ceased to interest 
you in the old way. Whether we have in assets more or less than a billion 
dollars or do more or less than seven hundred million dollars of new business 
in a year is interesting now, chiefly because these once amazing facts tell 
how widely useful you are as a part of a vast social enterprise which is 
both beneficent and beneficial. 

May I in this year of grace try to give you a new thought about your- 
selves and—if I may so put it—about your duty to others. 


You are the plain people that Lincoln referred to. 
Few of you are very rich; few are very poor. 


You are always quick to help your neighbor, even at some sacrifice to 
yourself. 

If your neighbor is ill you sympathize with him, and if you know of 
some way in which you can help him you eagerly offer your services. 

If Diphtheria threatens him and his family and you know that he does 
not understand about the Diphtheria serum, you almost force him to get 
it and get it quickly. 

You do the same about Typhoid or Pneumonia or Scarlet Fever. 

If you are a farmer you tell your fellow-farmer of any process you 
know by which his crop may be increased or how his methods of marketing 
may be improved. 

You are moved by the same impulse if you are a physician or a lawyer 
or a merchant or a teacher or a mechanic or a clerk or a day laborer. 

You do these things spontaneously. You expect no reward. You 
know your neighbor would gladly do the same for you. 

In other words, your neighbors’ welfare has become a part of your 
own life; your welfare is their concern, too. 

This we call the milk of human kindness. 


You could perform your greatest neighborly service in 1925, almost 
work a miracle in beneficence, if you would recognize the remedial power 
of life insurance in your relations with your neighbor. You hesitate 
because you think that whether or not your neighbor insures his life is 
his private affair. 


Insuring his life is no more your neighbor’s private affair than is the 


Improvidence is just as real and just as dangerous as Disease. The poverty 
which follows both is worse than either. 

The future welfare of your neighbor's children and his own security in 
old age are your concern. You have observed the beneficent work of life 
insurance. Why not talk seriously to your neighbor about what you 
know ? : 


Has it brought you peace of mind? Tell him so. 
Has it taught you to save money? Show him how. 
Are you getting more out of life for yourself and your wife because 


you know your children will be provided for? Explain that 
to him. 


You will generally have a sympathetic auditor because he himself has 
seen widows saved from dire poverty, families kept together and children 
educated by life insurance. 

You and your neighbor have seen life insurance help your community 
and State in other ways; by loans on farms, homes, business buildings, the 
purchase of the bonds of your Town or County or State—through the pur- 
chase of Railroad bonds and the bonds of the great public utility corpora- 
tions that are so rapidly increasing human efficiency and human comfort. 

Can you, in short, talk with your neighbor about anything more vital, 
more in harmony with every neighborly impulse ? 

Show him how this Company is benefiting him constantly even though 
he is not a member of it. Tell him that he ought to become a member. 


Send for one of our agents. Introduce him to your neighbor. 


In brief, follow the neighborly impulse here as you would in other things— 
on the perfectly sound theory that your neighbor's welfare is your concern. 

If in 1925 you each did this neighborly act and added one person like 
yourself to our membership you would about double the outstanding 
insurance of the Company. This would be a great piece of public service; 
it would be a fine neighborly thing to do, and it would directly benefit you 
because, if the Company’s outstanding risks were doubled, its fixed charges 
would relatively decrease, and this saving would lower the cost of your 
life insurance. 

This is a policy-holders’ Company. It exists because you are provident. 
Its strength and security are unrivaled. Its assets belong to you. 

Your neighbor doesn’t clearly know all that. He doesn’t realize that 
you are a joint and several owner of more than a billion dollars. He 
probably doesn’t fully understand what a prudent and desirable neighbor 
you are, 


Tell him all about it. DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, 




















condition of his health. President 
Balance Sheet, January 1, 1925 
Bonds at Market Value as determined by the Insurance Department, State of New York 
ASSETS LIABILITIES 
IRC S05 oS ENGI vie o's andweae's « S7 S14 R08.78 3 Polen Meee ........ 2.6 Tes $820,467 ,244.00 
emteace Loans— on stainen as Other Policy Liabilities. .... ee a teak oe 30,952,800.09 
Se Residential and Business Properties. ipa Song 230, 422,054.50 Dividends left with Company to Accumulate at Interest. . 18,126,659.14 
CS eG L620) Ss Ik es OCLs oc oes 168,308,446.91 | Premiums, Interest and Rentals prepaid............... 2,959,867.36 
Bonds 4 = NR eae oy ne ee 84,354,410.00 | Taxes, Salaries, Accounts, etc., due or accrued......... 10,581,658.07 
Lessin Sian 5. pl sielVstal niet aba dedi so ides 303,504,995.93 | Additi R Re er PO RR ie er ae « 10,350,417.00 
Bonds of other Governments, of States and Municipalities 109,255,521.45 a vr a 1925 541 7 

Public fe ce Cy 43,251,785.00 Dividends payable in 9 Dees eres e eset eeeec any »136,792.24 
Cash, including Branch Office Balances................ 5,804,721.62 | Reserve for Deferred Dividends...................... 7,108,161.00 
EE cee ec. yore tet es wna kaat wks acne: 35,537,156.76 | General Contingency Funds not included above........ 101,212,611.52 
Ss a5, abode eee ee ete et 2g $1,055,896,210.42 Wie. eA a oR as SHS eee $1,055,896,210.42 
MN MMMM 3 efi 2 ic, 01s k-s sci PEAR tela vi URL ven 2 CR Wie od So ae rre s Sates eee $4,695,000,000.00 
i 2 ke eas balan ue eins 14+ vce 6» ai aaa en 746,000,000.00 
eS OR co cae en cdie cannes nsec ass sues Vad cargcan eek ieee weay 5.06% 
Investments made in 1924 i ss suas ans bein Seip oad # he Ee. oo ak) SOD oa te ts CAIRO ATE 122,800,000.00 
"eee On account of Beneficiaries and Policy-holders in 1924........ 2... ccc ccc cece ccc c cece ccc cecscssscsvepebs 169,000,000.00 


When writing to New York Lire Insurance Co. please mention Nation’s Business 
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Yes, We Can Cut Marketing Costs 


By HERBERT HOOVER 











= finite waste from unemployment and 





HE OUTSTANDING prob- 

lem of our distribution sys- 

tem can be easily summarized 
in one question: 

Can we reduce the margin be- 
tween our farmers and manufac- 
turing producers on one side, and 
our consumers on the other? 

I am convinced that we can. I 
believe that it can be done with- 
out reduction of wages or legiti- 
mate profits. I believe that in do- 
ing so we can make the greatest 
contribution to the improvement 
of the position of our farmers and 
that we can make a contribution 
to lowered cost of living. I be- 
lieve it can be done by voluntary 
cooperation in industry and com- 
merce without governmental reg- 
ulation. It can be expedited by an 
extension of the friendly assistance 
of the government agencies in or- 
ganization and information. 

These possibilities lie in the 
elimination of waste. I have hes- 
itated to make so general a pro- 
nouncement until I felt that we 
could clearly demonstrate not only 
the existence of such great wastes, 
but also demonstrate from actual 
experience the practicability of 
their elimination and the method 
of doing it. 

The area of undue profits in the 
margin has been pretty well elim- 
inated in the past two years. Dur- 
ing the period of inflation and de- 
flation there were both undue 
profits and undue losses both 
equally a burden upon the pro- 
ducer and consumer. But with the 
gradual stabilization in prices the 
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Herbert Hoover 


The elimination of waste is a total asset. 
liabilities. 


producer and consumer. 





negotiation and decision. 





sion thereof. 





You cannot catch an economic force with a policeman. 





There are no short cuts to progress. 








Statistics are a counterpoise to “psychology” in busi- 
ness—an anchor of basic facts to tie to. 





No sensible business man wants either boom or slump. 
He wants stability. 





If every man safeguards against danger, disaster never 
comes. 





Solemn statistics are the greatest preventive of specula- 
tion and profiteering ever invented. 





The only case where unlimited diversification seems jus- 
tified is padlock keys. 


Hoover Highlights 


NDUE profits and undue losses, 
both equally a burden upon the 


Remedy lies in investigation and 


Wastes are not to be corrected by 
any extension of the Ten Command- 
ments, or by any legislative exten- 


It has no 


bankruptcy which comes with the jn- 
evitable slump. 

2. Wastes from excessive seasonal 
character of production and distrj- 
bution. 

3. Waste caused through lack of 
information as to National stocks, of 
production and consumption with its 
attendant risk and speculation, 

4. Waste from lack of standards of 
quality and grades. 

5. Waste from unnecessary multi- 
plication of terms, sizes, varieties, 

6. Waste from the lack of unifor- 
mity of business practices in terms and 
documents, with resultant misunder- 
standings, frauds and disputes. 

7. Wastes due to deterioration of 
commodities. 

8. Waste due to inadequate trans- 
portation and terminals, to inefficient 
loading and shipping and unnecessary 
haulage. 

9. Waste due to disorderly market- 
ing, particularly of perishables, with 
its attendant gluts and famines. 

10. Waste due to too many links in 
the distribution chain and too many 
chains in the system. 

11. Waste due to bad credits. 

12. Waste due to destructive com- 
petition of people who are in fact ex- 
hausting their capital through little 
understanding of the fundamentals of 
business in which they are engaged. 

13. Waste due to enormous expen- 
diture of effort and money in adver- 
tising and sales promotion effort, 
without adequate basic information 
on which to base sales promotion. 

14. Waste due to unfair practices 
of a small minority. 

15. A multitude of wastes in use 
of materials, in unnecessary fire de- 
struction, in traffic accidents and many 
other directions. 


These wastes are not the small 








processes of competition have at- 
tended to this job. 

The Department of Commerce 
has, during the last four years, engaged in 
continuous and exhaustive study of our whole 
distribution system. We have demonstrated 
in several score of different directions the 
practicability and success of a definite pro- 
gram. We have, during this time, held over 
200 conferences with those representing va- 
rious trades and industries in advancing these 
ideas—practically all of them at their request. 


Forces Already at Work 


[HERE is today in actual motion effective 
organization cooperating with the Depart- 
ment in systematic and gradual elimination of 
such waste. Something over 100 industries 
and trades are developing actual programs in 
various stages of attainment. They vary from 
a single commodity to such organizations as 
that which we have set up for regional action 
of shippers and the railways. We have thus 
conducted a great experimental laboratory 
from which we now have definite results. I 
have resolved to take this occasion to give 
to you the conclusions drawn from our ex- 
perience, with the hope of their wider adop- 
tion and of your continued and increased 
support upon a more systematic scale. 
There is no room for soap-box oratory in 
this theme. It is necessary to get down 


into the dry economic fundamentals of our 
distribution system, for remedy lies in more 
tedious work of investigation and negotiation 
and decision. 

It is easy to be entertaining if we set up 
straw men and wail at their destruction of 
human liberty, to effect the discovery ‘ of 
wicked profiteers and leeches who are suck- 
ing out the blood of the nation, but there 
is little poetry and no recreation in working 
out these problems trade by trade. 

I wish at once to make it clear that in 
speaking of waste, I do not mean waste in 
the sense of wilful waste, but economic waste, 
which is the natural outgrowth of a competi- 
tive system. I do not mean the waste that 
any single individual can correct by his own 
initiative, but the waste that can only find 
remedy in collective action. 

Nor are the wastes to which I refer to be 
corrected by any legislative extension of the 
Ten Commandments. It is not possible for 
you to catch an economic force with a po- 
liceman. 

The kinds of waste that cause the ma- 
jority of losses may be roughly catalogued 
as follows: 

1. Waste from the speculation, relaxation of 
effort and extravagance of booms with the in- 


change of industry and commerce. 

There is scarcely a step in this ac- 
complishment of squeezing out waste which 
does not interpret itself in millions of dollars 
of annual saving. 

As these wastes are enumerated they may 
seem to be of main interest to manufacturers 
and distributors. But in the end the public 
pays the bill. It is either charged into the 
consumers’ price of goods at one end, or sub- 
tracted from the wages of producers of raw 
materials, such as miners and farmers, at the 
other end. 


New Wastes Always Arise 


‘THE WORK of the Department during the 
last three years has demonstrated that 
there is a vast importance to these wastes. 

I am disposed to agree with a recent report 
of the Engineering Council that these wastes 
amount in many lines to 25 or 30 per cent 
of the cost paid by the consumer or producer 
of raw materials. They cannot all be corrected 
and where progress can be made it is onl 
through toilsome building, step by step, @ 
a thousand places, and always and only, 
through the cooperation of well-disposed trade 
and industry, and through a wider unders' 
ing of the problems involved, and of the 
ordination of effort necessary to secure 

This is not emergency work as new wastes 
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—of course 
he’s wrong— 
but he doesn’t 
know it— 


BUSINESS 














You might say that no man could be so 
stupid, make such mistakes— 


—yet Business is paying a daily tax for er- 
rors and rank guess work that is even worse. 


Most Business Losses are directly traceable 
to the Human Factor, its carelessness, indif- 
ference and wrong standards. 


It will continue to be so until Executives 
employ simple and practical means for mak- 
ing workers think with each other and with 
Management. 


The Answer to Human Problems in Busi- 


ness cannot be left to Chance. _It requires the 


attention and direction of Executives. 


Tell Workers what is right. Give them 
your Ideas and Principles, and they will think 
constructively, with you. 


Our Plan helps you in doing this—-it is se- 
curing Results in 22,000 concerns. 


We will gladly demonstrate to you how big 


results are achieved. 











Our 22,000 User Concerns 
cover every line of 
business from 


A to Z. 


Adding Machines, Advertising Novel- 
ties, Agricultural Machinery, Alu- 
minum Products, Automobiles, Au- 
tomobile Accessories, Bodies, Parts 
and Sales. 


Bags, Bakeries, Banks, Barrels, Beds, 
Belting, Beverages. Boiler Makers, 
Box Mfrs., Builders”® Supplies. 


Cans, Caskets, Cement, Chairs, Chem- 
icals, Cigars, Cleaners, Coal Pro- 
ducers, Confectioners, Contractors, 


Cotton Mfrs. 
Dairies, Department Stores, Druggists. 


Electric Equipment, Engravers, Enve- 
lope Mfrs. 


Felters, Filters, Food Products, Foun- 
dries, Furniture. 


Garages, Gas Companies, Gasoline 
Stations, Glass Mfrs., Grocers. 
Hardware, Hosiery, Hospitals, Hotels. 
Ice and Ice Cream Plants, Insurance 

Offices, Iron and Steel. 
Jewelers. 
Knitting Mills, Kitchen Supplies. 


Ladies’ Garments, Laundries, Light 
Plants, Lithographers, Lumber 
(Yards and Mills). 


Machine Shops, Metal Specialties, 
Musical Instruments. 


Oil Refineries, Overall Mfrs. 


Packers, Paint Mfrs. Pen Mfrs., 
Pianos, Plumbing, Potteries, Print- 
ers, Public Utilities. 


Radio Mfrs., Railways, Railway Sup- 
plies, Refrigerators, Rubber Goods. 


Sash and Door Mfrs., Sausage Mak- 
ers, Shoe Dealers, Silk Mills, 
Smelters, Soda Fountains, Steel 
Products, Stoves, Structural! Iron. 


Tailors, Tanneries, Taxi-Cabs, Tele- 
phones, Textiles, Tobacco, Tools, 
Toys. 


Underwear, Uniforms. 
Valves, Varnish, Veneers. 


Wagons, Warehouses, Washing Ma- 
chines, Watches, Wearing Apparel, 
Wheels, Windmills, Wire Products, 
Wood Preducts, Woolens. 


Yarn Mfrs., Yeast. 
Zinc Products. 











MATHER & COMPANY 


General Offices 
155-165 E. Superior St. 
CHICAGO 





Eastern Sales Office 


250 W. 57th St. 
NEW YORK 








When writing to Matuer & Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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will constantly arise and permanent trade or- 
ganizations are needed in each industry for 
their elimination. 

There has been a vast amount of research 
into our distribution problems, and many pub- 
lications on them during the last few years. 
Many have been largely directed toward dis- 
covery and exposure of some real or sup- 
posed great crime. Others have searched for 
a miracle—a panacea that would overnight 
effect enormous cuts in the great margin 
between our farmers and our consumers, or 
between the manufacturers and their clien- 
tele. No such panacea has been found be- 
cause there is none. There are no short 
cuts to progress. 


Can Get Her Yeast Cake 


OR NEED we worry on behalf of the lady 
who wishes to order a cake of yeast by 
telephone to be delivered by a gold-colored 
automobile. The aim of the men who are at- 
tacking this problem is solely a better service 
to our producers and consumers of the pri- 
mary necessities and ordinary comforts of life. 
The reduction of waste means that a con- 
siderable part of our population who are 
busily employed in this unnecessary motion 
can be directed towards the production of 
other commodities and their addition to the 
national standard of living. It means a 
lowering in cost of living; or it means more 
goods for the same money. To our workers 
it means less labor, more time for recreation, 
and no attack upon wage levels; to our farm- 
ers it means an increased proportion of the 
consumers’ dollar, as the returns which he 
receives from his produce are subject to the 
deductions of the cost of marketing. To our 
industrial and commercial men there is an 
increase in stability in business and a sounder 
foundation under our entire business fabric. 
Therefore, the elimination of waste is a 
total asset. It has no liabilities. 

These wastes have grown naturally into 
our economic system. They can only be cor- 
rected by cooperative action. Such action 
can be built up first by investigation and 
information, second by conference of the 
producer and consumer and agreement to 
abide by the principles laid down. 

Nor am I talking about abrogating the 
Sherznan Act. I have no patience with those 
who deliberately try to confuse these efforts 
at cooperation in waste elimination with price 
fixing and restraint of trade. 

Any intelligent person who has the patience 
to read and think these problems through 
and the methods we have developed for their 
correction will find these efforts to be in the 
interest of public welfare, and free from 
trade restraint. They are in fact the founda- 
tions of real competition. 


Statistics Are An Anchor 


[‘ ORDER that I may make myself more 
clear I propose to discuss both the theory 
and the practice attained in the work of the 
Department of Commerce as a sort of eco- 
nomic laboratory during the last three years. 
Again I may repeat that this discussion is not 
an entertainment for holiday people. We are 
here to consider underlying economic ques- 
tions, tedious as they may be. 

It is a truism to say that no individual 
business enterprise could succeed or be con- 
ducted without waste if it does not know 
accurately its stocks, the volume of output 
or sales, the rate of stock turnover, or its 
orders, or the prices, assets and _ liabilities 
and the relation of these te previous periods. 
Neither can the business of a trade, as a 
whole, or the nation itself, function efficiently 
unless it knows these very things. Statistics 


are a counterpoise to “psychology” in busi- 
ness—an anchor of basic facts to tie to. 

The greatest waste of all our economic 
system is the periodic inflationary boom and 
its consequent ensuing slump with all their 
speculation, unemployment and extravagance, 
for without boom there is no slump. 

The correction of this waste hes in the 
prevention of booms. No sensible business 
man wants either boom or slump. He wants 
stability. 

Our working folk should dread a boom 
above all things because it means an after- 
clap of unemployment and misery. Our 
farmers should resent a boom more than any- 
thing else that can happen in our economic 
system because it means that they will in- 
evitably get the worst of the deflation which 
follows. Stability or instability in produc- 
tion and distribution is largely- the result of 
the collective judgment of the trades. They 
cannot form a right judgment unless they 
know the facts as to their own business and 
as to the trade as a whole. Furthermore, 
they must also know the probable trend of 
business in general as indicated by the move- 
ment in other trades. 

The best protection against booms is that 
every business man shall have the informa- 
tion so that he may realize from the shifts 
in credit, from the movements in stocks, of 
production and consumption, that the eco- 
nomic balance wheel is moving too fast and 
if every man then safeguards against danger 
disaster never comes. So the first and fore- 
most thing is to have such facts broadcasted 
so as to give to every man that sound basis 
upon which his own judgment can react. 
Solemn statistics are the greatest preventive 
of speculation and profiteering ever invented. 
A considerable part of our statistical service 
can be better provided by the different trades 
themselves than by the Government. 


Facts Are Not Hijackers 


HE GOVERNMENT can do much in col- 

lection and distribution of statistical infor- 
mation. Indeed the Department of Com- 
merce has greatly improved and expanded 
these services in the last three years. No 
other nation provides so complete a service 
today. It needs still greater improvement. 
However, a considerable part of our statistical 
service can be better provided by the different 
trades themselves than it can be by the 
Government. 

Right here some tormentors of progress 
will rise to say that the collection of statis- 
tics by the trades may be used to flimflam 
the public. They can be so used. They have 
been so used. Likewise automobiles have 
been used for purposes of bootlegging, but 
it is not necessary to suppress the use of 
automobiles on this account, nor is it neces- 
sary to allow them bootlegging privileges. 

There is a phase of statistical service that 
has not been fully studied or explored. We 
are almost wholly lacking in the basic data as 
to distribution. We know our production in 
most important lines of activity. We know 
a great deal about stocks of commodities in 
the hands of producers. We know very little 
as to stocks in the hands of consumers, the 
area of distribution in any commodity. 

If we had a census of distribution I am 
convinced that this information would auto- 
matically eliminate a great amount of waste in 
the whole distribution machinery. High-pres- 
sure selling and marketing expenditure in un- 
profitable areas is a national waste. We do 
not know where these areas are today. 

Next to statistics as a power to eliminate 
waste comes standards. In order to have 
standards we must have methods of test by 


BUSINESS 


which the fidelity to these standards can be 
determined. We must have a definition of 
terms which we apply to these standards, We 
must have a formulation of specifications to 
express these terms. Here we enter 
involved problems of chemistry, physics, and 
trade practice and public need and legal jm. 
plications of the widest character. 

Some years ago we established standards 
of quality in the purchase of cement by the 
Federal Government and at the same time 
we established the tests which should be ap- 
plied to determine whether these standards 
had been fulfilled. 

The federal standards for cement have to. 
day become the universal standard in both 
manufacture and distribution. This standard 
has simplified the production processes, It 
has simplified all contracts. 


Progress Spells Change 


"| BE TESTS are well known which deter- 
mine the fidelity of the manufacturer and 
secure him against misrepresentation from the 
consumer. No doubt new standards must be 
determined from time to time with the prog. 
ress of industry and commerce but every 
standard established carries with it an elimi- 
nation of millions of waste in production, in 
business transactions, and waste by failure of 
the commodity itself. 

This same problem lies at the bottom of 
producing and marketing of agricultural pro- 
duce. If we had more effective standards 
in perishable foods today we would be on the 
road to large savings for the farmer. The 
foundation of proper standards is scientific 
investigation and then cooperation of the rep- 
resentatives of the producer, the distributor, 
and consumer in bringing them to practical 
work-day conditions. 

We need standards not only of quality but 
also of dimension. Standards of quality, 
standards in terms, and standards in dimen- 
sions at once eliminate a vast amount of 
unnecessary varieties—all of which we com- 
prehend under the term “simplification.” 

During the last three years the Department 
has, in cooperation with the industries con- 
cerned, installed these simplifications of di- 
mensions and varieties in a multitude of com- 
modities. For instance, the dimensions of 
paving brick have reduced from 66 to 5 dif- 
ferent sizes; of rasps and files from 1,351 to 
496; in wire fencing from 552 to 69; in milk 
bottles from 49 to 9; in lumber 60 per cent 
of the variations in sizes were eliminated; in 
hotel and institutional china the sizes and 
varieties were reduced from 700 to 160. 
These are a few instances among many, and 
in themselves may appear trivial but they 
represent literally millions of annual savings 
in even this small sector of our national waste. 


Has Vital Bearing 


Ts particular process has a vital bearing 
upon the reduction of the cost of distribu. 
tion. There is by these means created the 
possibility of more rapid turnover, less vol- 
ume of stocks, and less dead stocks. ; 
This establishment of standards and elim 
nation of unnecessary dimensions and varie 
ties sharpens the knife of competition, for 
there is much less competition between 
similar articles than between articles of the 
same quality, designation and character. — 
As a practical example of what standardi- 
zation means, take the average stock 
by a general plumbing-supply house. Thot- 
sands of parts are carried, a large part of 
which are usable on only a few kinds, styles 
or types of equipment. Every builder of # 
bathroom must pay for extra capital 
(Continued on page 74) 
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Experienced 
Man Power 
Creates 
Better Trucks 








To the resources of money, materials 
and equipment which General 
Motors places behind GMC Trucks, 
there is added the exceptional ex- 
The average period of sevice or perience of GMC’s man power. 


GMC officials and department heads 


t the present time is 10.92 years. ~ : . e 
That al nimerianendenine and p Rate To build superior trucks 1S the life 
is 6.67 years. The continuous and 
long service of its men is one of the 


mot imporant of te ceources be ~=—6 DUSINeSS Of these men, many of 


hind the manufacture of ee ‘ 
—an import t the - 
Bere Jageent season why these §6uwrhom have been building trucks 


There is a new GMC booklet on motor 


truck operation and care. Ask for it. since the first days of the industry. 





GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
PONTIAC. MICHIGAN 


In the Dominion of Canada 
General Motors Truck Company of Canada, Limited, Oshawa, Ontario 


Distribution Centers at 





Akron Clarksburg *Jacksonville *Oakland Salt Lake City 
*Albany *Columbus Kansas City maha Saginaw 
*Atlanta *Dallas *Los Angeles *Philadelphia San Antonio 

Baitimore *Denver *Louisville Pittsburgh Shreveport 
*Birmingham Detroit Lincoln Portiand Sioux City 
*Brooklyn *Dayton London, Eng. Parkersburg Syracuse 

Boston El Paso *Memphis *Pontiac *Tacoma 

Buffalo Erie *Minneapolis Rochester Toronto, Ont. 

Beaumont *Fort Wayne *Milwaukee *St. Louis Tulsa 
*Chicago *Fort Worth Montreal, Que. *St. Paui Vancouver, B. C. 
*Charlotte Hartford *Newark *San Francisco Washington 
*Cleveland Houston New Orleans *Seattle Wilmington,Del. 

Cincinnati *Indianapolis *New York *Spckane Winnipeg, Man. 
*Direct Factory Branches Oshawa, Ont. Dealers In Most Communities 

mal oo: cig Fai: 
ey i oe ; 





When writing to Genera, Motors Truck Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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Corsairs of Credit 
By F. S. TISDALE 
Illustrations by V. E. Pyles 


ARLY one dismal Monday morning a 

certain light on the New York Police 

Headquarters switchboard blinked ex- 
citedly. The cop on watch plugged in. A 
flood of tearful incoherence was poured into 
his ears. Finally he made out that it was 
Henry Blanksmith spluttering at the other 
end, that Blanksmith was a fur merchant, and 
that his store had been robbed. He wanted 
a lot of policemen and detectives; further- 
more, he wanted them right now. 

After a decent interval two large Celts with 
derby hats and heavy feet presented them- 
selves to the fur merchant. Blanksmith wrung 
his hands. The air was thick with lamenta- 
tions. 

“Robbed!” he wailed. “Robbed! They 
cleaned me. Lock, stock and barrel—guts, 
fins and feathers. !’m ruined! Bankrupt!” 

As soon as Blanksmith could calm him- 
self he showed the detectives around the 
place. The back door had been pried open 
with a jimmy and a clean sweep made. Some- 
time between 1 p. m. Saturday and 8 a. m. 
Monday over $50,000 worth of furs had been 
carted away. 

The detectives asked a lot of questions, 
chewed cigars and went out. On the pave- 
ment, said Halloran to O’Toole: 

“Do you mind, Mike, with all his weepin’ 
the eyes of him was dry?” 

And the two grinned at each other. 


A Well Planned Scheme 


HREE weeks later this same Halloran and 
O’Toole paid Blanksmith another visit. 
They brought a third man along. The mer- 
chant did not seem overjoyed at seeing them. 

“Have you found the thief?” he asked. 

“We have,” answered Halloran. And 
snapped a pair of chilly handcuffs on 
Blanksmith’s wrists. 

The trial uncovered a tortuous ro- 
mance of mercantile brigandage. The 
theft had brought on one of those joyless 
congeries known as a 


creditors’ meeting. 
Blanksmith’s record 
had been flawless; 


index cards in the 
credit offices showed 
years of clean and 
skillful management. 
He had built up a 
rating that appeared 
bulletproof. 
Blanksmith had 
bought heavily just 
before the burglary, 
and the furs had not 
been paid for. In- 
stead of assets to 
cover his losses, the 
creditors found that 
the supposedly 
wealthy furrier had 
but a few thousands 
that could be cashed. 
He had sold goods 
that would never be 
paid for; he had made 
magnanimous loans 
to an _ astonishing 









number of uncles and cous- 

ins. As things stood Blank- 

smith assayed about twelve 
cents on the dollar. 

Now credit men are sus- 
picious men whose noses 
are adjusted with great 
nicety to the odor of rats. 
Ergo they informed the 
National Association of 
Credit Men and an inves- 
tigator was put on the case. 
By sleuthly ways, brilliant 
and patient, the investiga- 
tor discovered Cousin Al- 
bert. 

Cousin Albert was on 
Mrs. Blanksmith’s side of 
the family, and he 
was one bad egg. 
He owned a truck 
which now and then 
ran evil errands for 
Long Island rum . 
smugglers. In Brook- Nii ied 
lyn the detectives te. 
discovered an old < 
garage with new ASS 
boards in the floor. 

Ripping these up they 

exposed sundry crates and trunks in which 

reposed the rich minks and sables taken 

from Blanksmith’s store. The garage had 
been rented by Blanksmith before the rob- 
bery. Cousin Albert had engineered the 
burglary and removal. Both were arrested 
before they couid sell the stuff and divide the 
profits. Correspondence now reaches them at 

Sing Sing. 

Thus it was that vigilance and fast work 
prevented the Blanksmith 
furs from swelling the mighty 

Se ita Pe total of our commercial 

crimes. Authorities agree 

that over a quarter of a bil- 

lion dollars—billion, not mil- 

lion—is lost in the United 




















“suggests delicately that 
one can fail disastrously or 
fail and make a profit.” 
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whether the 
St. Louis gunmen 
who recently deserted 


“It is to be doubted 
gang of 


‘ essary for success” 


States every year through frauds 
of which this is an example, 
Some put the figure as high as 
four hundred millions. Listen to 
Joab B. Banton, District Attor. 
ney of New York County: 
The three principal classifications 


in which property or money has 
been obtained through false finan- 
cial statement; false proof of log 
through insurance claims; and false 
statements in the sale of spurious 
stocks. It is conservatively esti- 
mated that there is stolen from the 
people of the United States every 
year by means of these three frauds 
a sum in excess of $1,750,000,000, 

It splits up something like this: 
Loss through fraudulent commer- 
cial failures, $175,000,000; fraud- 
ulent insurance claims, $600,000, 
000; sale of spurious securities, 
$1,000,000,000. 

A billion and three-quarters is 





of credit fraud = 
? have the subtlety ne. _ 


| 


of crime found in fraud are: Those | 





a sizable sum. No use trying to | 


appreciate its magnitude by such 
feeble artifices as changing it into twenty- 
dollar bills and seeing how many times it 
will wind around the earth. Suffice it to 
say that this amount, pillaged annually from 
our people, would wipe out the national debt 
in about twelve years. 


Credit Crimes Are Increasing 


HERE has been an increase in credit 

crimes that gives concern to the nation’s 
business leaders. When you reflect that busi- 
ness rests on confidence, you can imagine 
what would happen to the flow of commerce 
if it comes to the point where every order 
and contract must be considered guilty until 
its innocence is proven. 

To protect the country’s credit and strike at 
crimes against busi- 
ness confidence, the 
National Association 
of Credit Men has 
embarked on an e& 
tensive campaign. J. 
H. Tregoe, who & 
executive manager 
of the Association, 
has the following to 
say about the move- 
ment: 





One of the greatest 
aids of the credit crim- 
inal is the ignorance 
the average busines 
man __ concerning 
methods. The news 
papers and magazine 
can be of the greatest 
assistance in limiting 
the activities of these 
criminals by printing 
accounts < pe 
genious @ i 
esque schemes whereby 
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credit criminals enrich themselves at the expense 
of honest business. 

There is one of the reasons for this article. 
If further justification is necessary, it can be 
found in the fascinating exploits of these 
commercial buccaneers. Compared to their 
extravagant realities, fiction becomes pallid 
and prosaic. There is nothing of the low- 
browed bruiser about the credit outlaw or 
his artifices; it is to be doubted whether the 
gang of St. Louis gunmen who recently de- 
serted staple banditry for the more ambitious 
field of credit fraud will have the subtlety 
necessary for success. 

Ancient methods of obtaining money 
on goods bought and not paid for are 
falling into disfavor. Formerly a fa- 
vorite device of the credit crook was 
to appropriate the name of a reputable 
firm. He took advantage of the fact 
that the mercantile periodicals did not 
give street addresses. Thus a Chicago 
wholesaler would be delighted by a 
long mail order from “John Jones & 
Co., Kansas City, Mo.” If he did 
not check up the street addresses he 
would assume that this was the John 
Jones & Co., with the Double A rat- 
ing in the credit books. The goods 
would be shipped. When they were 
not paid for it would be found that 
the reputable merchant’s name and 
credit had been assumed by a false 
John Jones who had departed for 
climes unknown with his stolen mer- 
chandise. 


A Trainer of Fire-setting Cats 


[ THESE sophisticated days more 
delicate strategy must be employed. 
There are cases famous among credit 
men for their bizarre detail. They 
found a man in New York who made 
a business of training and selling in- 
cendiary cats. He taught the tabbies 
to pull a string which turned up a 
certain type of gas jet. Merchants 
desirous of pursuing the fire route to 
successful: bankruptcy bought these 
cats—price $500 each—and turned 
them loose in their stores. The cats 
pulled the strings which turned up the 
flame and caught inflammable stuffs 
that had been conveniently left 
above it. 

Another classic with a feline motif 
was the case of Gashie. This busi- 
ness free-booter followed the mag- 
nificently simple method of opening 
a store under an assumed name and 
meeting all his bills until a firm credit 
had been established. Then he would 
buy right and left and decamp sud- 
denly with his most valuable merchandise. In 
some far distant town another store would be 
opened under another alias. He was no piker, 
this Gashie. He never failed for less than 
$20,000. 

Now Gashie had a wife who assisted in his 
iniquities. The stolen goods were carried 
about in large trunks, each of which had a 
girl’s name. If Gashie in Pittsburgh wired 
the missus in Little Rock to “Send Gertie on 
visit” she knew he wanted the trunk contain- 
ing geoigette silks. This Mrs. Gashie had her 
weakness—as who of us has not? Her weak- 
ness was cats. She had seven of them, and 
Mary’s little lamb was no more faithful than 
these same seven pets. 

After a long and unwholesome career 
Gashie opened a store in Mt. Clemens, Mich. 
He closed it with the usual disastrous results 
for his creditors. They knew it was Gashie 
from the testimony of irate neighbors whose 


dreams had been made hideous by the mid- 
night symphonies of Mrs. Gashie’s seven cats. 
C. D. West, manager of the Investigation 
Department of the National Association of 
Credit Men, took up the trail. 

One of the few things Gashie had left be- 
hind was a railroad guide. It had probably 
been used in planning the getaway. But how 
to find what route Gashie had taken? West 
took the railroad guide and held it between 
his hands with its back upon the table. Then, 


gently, he moved his hands apart and let 
the book fall open of its own accord. Six 








times he repeated this 

cpr operation. Every time 
al he opened his hands the 
railroad guide divided at 
the time table of the 
Atchison, Topeka and 
Santa Fe. 

“Therefore,” said C. D. West, “Gashie has 
taken the Santa Fe to the southwest.” 

This was a small clue for so large a terri- 
tory—but there was Mrs. Gashie’s cats. Yes; 
many porters, conductors and hotel men 
remembered a woman with seven cats. 
Repeatedly the trail was lost and picked up 
again. A world of patience and persistence 
was employed. 

Came Christmas. “C. K. Noble,” pro- 
prietor of a store in Leavenworth, Kansas, 
was celebrating a fat holiday business with 
a banquet for his employes. There was 
much laughter and hand-clapping as the boss 
rose to his feet, sipped his ice water and 
cleared his larynx. He had just assured his 


beaming hearers that he was. totally unpre- 
pared to make an address when the door 
opened and a stern, ponderous sort of per- 
son stepped in. 

“The jig is up, Gashie,” said C. D. West. 





“This Mrs. 
had her weakness 
—as who of us has 
not? Her 
ness was cats. She 
had seven of them, 
and Mary’s 
lamb was no more 
faithful than these 
same seven pets.”’ 
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The composite trail of the seven cats 
ended with the unmasking of “C. K. Noble’s” 
identity. Gashie got six years. His wife 
got one. In spite of the fact that her pets 
had betrayed them, Mrs. Gashie asked that 
the seven cats be allowed to share her qyr. 
ance. And a tolerant warden allowed it, 

Here is an effective new scheme of the 
credit pirate: He finds a reputable firm that 
wants to go out of business. He takes over 
the company on a small initial payment. 
Once in control he enlists an auctioneer and 
sells the stock under the hammer. The pro- 
ceeds more than repay his original 
investment. However, he is only 
clearing his decks for the larger 
treachery. 

The new owner now sends a dozen 
buyers to the wholesale centers. They 
order furiously, and goods running 
into the hundreds of thousands are 
shipped. Jobbers and manufacturers 
think they are dealing with the con- 
cern they have known honorably for 
years. Having accumulated all the 
goods possible the gang packs up and 
“evaporates” with it. 

A certain merchant of the New 
England states indulged in the de- 
lights of bankruptcy so often that 
credit men held their nostrils at the 
very mention of his name. No one 
would have sold him a button on time. 
So this man hied him to the attorney 
who had taken most of his profits to 
keep him out of jail. 


Making $10,000 out of $300! 


= | COULD clean up again,” he told 
the lawyer, “if I could show a sub- 
stantial bank account. That would 
give me basis for a credit rating. 
And I know a fellow who will cash 
the stuff at forty cents on the dollar 
as fast as I can turn it over to him.” 

The lawyer said that was easy. On 
his advice the merchant got from the 
“fence” a worthless check for $4,700. 
They now called in an overly zealous 
young man who hunted up new ac- 
counts for a certain bank. The law- 
little | yer explained that his client was eager 
to show a respectable deposit, if only 
for a few minutes. He displayed the 
false check for $4,700. 

“And my client has $300 in cash,” 
added the attorney. 

The zealous youth wanted to make a good 
showing, and he thought the matter could be 
arranged. Together they went to the bank, 
and when the merchant came out he had a 
yellow pass book showing deposits of $10,000. 
The feat was simple. The bank representa- 
tive took the worthless check for $4,700 and 
the $300 cash; then he gave the merchant 4 
check on the bank for $5,000. All this was 
deposited showing a total of $10,000. 

At the same time the bank representative 
took the merchant’s check for $5,000—to off- 
set the one given on the bank. That left the 
merchant’s account at $5,000. In a few days 
the worthless check for $4,700 was returned, 
and when it had been deducted the actual bal- 
ance left to our devious merchant was $300. 

Undaunted by this shrinkage, the merchant 
set blithely forth. On the strength of the 
$10,000 which had been recorded in his at 
count for a few moments he issued a false 
financial statement and within ninety days 
had bought something like $100,000 worth 
goods. All this, mind you, on $300! 

We will now ask you to meet the worthy 
firm of Skinem, Skinem & Flay, attorneys # 
law. You had better keep your hands in yout 
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pockets during the introduction. This firm 
keeps a hawk-eye upon the fluctuating credit 
of different merchants. When the figures 
indicate that a firm is about to go smash, a 
suave gentleman from the lawyers’ office calls 
upon the harassed merchant and, in the most 
delicate language possible, insinuates that 
there are two ways of going bankrupt. One 
can fail clumsily and lose everything, or fail 
adroitly and make a comfortable profit. 

Once the firm has been retained, the store- 
keeper is piloted carefully past all dangerous 
illegalities. They provide ethereal customers 
who take large orders which they “dispose” 
of but are unable to pay for. Just before the 
filing of the bankruptcy petition the attorneys 
go over to the other side. They inform each 
creditor that they are handling a good many 
accounts against the merchant and will under- 
take all claims for a reasonable retainer. 

Now, as representatives of the creditors, 
they hail the “unfortunate” merchant into 
court; there they secure the appointment of 
a receiver who will work with them. Having 
engineered the failure, become the agent of 
the creditors, and appointed their own re- 
ceiver, the attorneys are sitting—as you 
might say—pretty. A pretense of haggling 
follows and at last a compromise settlement 
of, say, 33 cents on the dollar. When the 
creditors accept they destroy any chance of 
future action. 

Happily then, and in full security, the 
merchant and the attorneys split their unholy 
profits. These consist of the hidden mer- 
chandise and the fees paid the law firm by 
the creditor victims. Even while you condemn 
them, you have to admit that there is a cer- 
tain magnificence about these abominations. 


Such wholesale bandits as these attorneys 
have complete organizations at their com- 
mand. On demand they can furnish burglars 
to break doors and crack heads, truckers 
to haul and secrete the goods, corrupt book- 
keepers skilled in the magic of making figures 
lie, and small-time politicians to fix things 
if the enterprise is threatened with disaster. 

One notorious nest of business bandits 
broken up by the credit men operated in a 
mountain district of the south. A merchant 
in this area would order goods, giving a bank 
and a wholesaler as his reference. In reply 
to letters, this bank and wholesaler would 
assure distant credit offices that the account 
was perfectly all right. 


Fighting the Investigators 


HE GOODS would be shipped. When 

there was no payment, investigation would 
show that the merchant and the goods were 
gone. Also that the bank and the wholesaler 
never existed—that members of the gang had 
written the letters of reference on forged 
letterheads. 

In opposing the investigators who finally 
wrecked their game, this band employed the 
plan of locking the only hotel in town against 
the strangers. The investigators were left to 
wander about in a country where any new- 
comer is taken for a revenue officer and there- 
fore is legitimate game for the rifles of the 
moonshiners. 

Fraudulent merchants in another part of 
the country put up the astonishing defense 
that they were being “persecuted” for a 
practice that was “an established business 
custom.” Certainly the seller is to blame for 
extending credit with too little investigation 
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or with none at all. High-power competition 
and the resulting lust for orders is a generous 
breeder of credit evils. One merchant who 
failed under questionable circumstances 
his orders past three hundred credit offices 
without even giving them a statement. A 
credit pirate in Louisiana was repeatedly cop. 
victed of frauds and jailed. As svon as he 
was out he went cheerfully back to his former 
iniquities, and he always found wholesalers 
who thought more of shipping goods than 
worrying about payment. 

Garrett W. Cotter, Assistant United States 
Attorney for the Southern District of New 
York, makes this statement from the depths 
of a large experience in prosecuting mercantile 
frauds, “There is one way to combat credit 
criminals. It lies in organization.” 

That is the method proposed by the 
National Association of Credit Men. At a 
recent meeting they determined to raise an 
initial fund of one million dollars to be 
expended during the next two years on a 
detective force specializing in this species of 
business piracy. It is believed such a fund 
will be sufficient to run down every case of 
fraud reported to the National Association 
by its members during that period. In addi- 
tion to the head office in New York, the 
Association will create administrative offices in 
Chicago and San Francisco. Investigators will 
be placed in at least fifteen strategic centers 
of population. 

It is one of the most comprehensive plans 
ever created for the protection of the nation’s 
commerce. Its authors emphasize the fact 
that certainty rather than severity of punish- 
ment is the most effective counter-attack 
against business brigandage. 


The Map of the Nation’s Business: 


ANUARY in the business and financial 

world offered a curious mixture of light 

and shade. Wholesale and jobbing dis- 
tribution progressed in a rather leisurely way 
after throwing off the usual inaction at the 
turn of the year. Retail trade, stimulated as 
it was by an early outbreak of intensively 
advertised “sales,” showed, after early activity, 
something like a lapse possibly due to weather 
conditions. 

On the other hand, collections were rather 
better after the previous year’s settlements 
had begun to be garnered, and manufacturing 
industry, aided no doubt by liberal ordering in 
the last few months of 1924, went forward 
confidently on the whole to provide goods for 
future sale or distribution. 


Investment Is Active 


PECULATION and investment, however, 

were active beyond precedent of recent 
years. Features were: close-to-record sales of 
stocks and absorption of big bond offerings 
without hesitation. Speculation in grain, and 
particularly in wheat, was intensely active. It 
might be said that promise seemed to exceed 
performance, in that discounting of the fu- 
ture, rather than booking of actual new busi- 
ness, was noted in many lines. 

As February opened, however, wholesale 
and jobbing trade brisked up and there was 
revealed, in ‘a few lines, a scarcity of needed 
or desired articles. 

The measures of January movement avail- 
able thus far show that trade and industrial 
advance has not been entirely uniform. For 
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instance, January bank clearings exceeded 
those of December and gained 20 per cent 
over January, 1924, thereby setting up a new 
high record, while debits to individual ac- 
counts gained 16 per cent over 1924. 

Car loadings for January exceeded those of 
the like month of any previous year. 

Weather conditions naturally restricted 
winter building and thus affected building ma- 
terials, including lumber, but certainly aided 
the coal trade considering volume of coal 
mined, although prices for soft coal, except 
for a few grades, were not especially firm. 

Pig iron production surged forward and 
vied with that of March, 1924, while steel 
mill capacity was even nearer the theoretical 
capacity. 

Failures exceeded in number those of 1924 
and 1925, but liabilities shrunk greatly from 
the large totals of a year ago when bank 
suspensions were at their peak. 

Prices surged forward early but reacted 
later, and the net result of the month’s move- 
ment was a very slight decline in the index 
number after six successive monthly advances 
from July to January. 

Finally, the month witnessed apparently ex- 
ceptional activity in mail-order and chain- 
stores sales as compared with the like month 
the year before, gaining 15 per cent over 
January, 1924, but naturally registering a 
marked lessening of sales values from the 
peak month of December. The newly inau- 


gurated Federal Reserve report on January 
trade, by 378 department stores, shows a 
gain of one-tenth of one per cent over Jan- 
uary, 1924, with about one-half the stores 
reporting decreases from. January a year ago, 

The mid-winter trade map, it will be noted, 
shows practically no change from January 1. 
A notably large number of “fair” reports 
come to hand as a result of the usual monthly 
inquiry as to wholesale and jobbing trade 
conditions, this classification covering some 
65 per cent in retail and 76 per cent in whole- 
sale trade. The “slow” are conspicuous by 
their comparative rarity, this considering the 
size of the country and the multifarious ac- 
tivities contributing. As for many months 
past, collections show the most numerous 
reports of relative slowness. 


Heavy Buying in Building Trades 


FEATURE of the January trade situation 
was the relatively greater apparent activ- 
ity in buying in what are sometimes termed 
the construction trades—iron, steel, hardware, 
and furniture—than in apparel lines such as 
the cotton, woolen and jewelry trades. 
Iron and steel were bought freely by rail- 
roads, structural steel was also in demand, 
and a marked source of strength was the 
buying by general users and the refilling of 
stocks by warehouses and jobbers. The lead- 
ing interest reported large increases in unfilled 
steel orders in December. A notable develop- 


ment, however, in this trade was a rather 
decided weakening in scrap material and af 
easing in pig iron coincident with announce- 
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— ALL the qualities which one associates with the finest 
ua ‘ * : 
coal 2 | plumbing fixtures are native to Kohler Enameled 
— i \eye Plumbing Ware — graceful, practical design, immac- 
z some ulate whiteness, and hardy durability of enamel. And 
bey all Kohler fixtures are of the same high quality, from 
ing the the massive built-in bath for sumptuous mansion or 
py hotel to the utilitarian multiple lavatories for shop 
merous or factory.~ The name ‘‘Kohler,”” unobtrusively fused 
e into the enamel, goes on all alike. . . . Ask your 
— tg plumbing contractor. He will tell you that Kohler 
ituation The Public School at Kohler 6 a th bl 
+ act kth aeiaiasincadiod Unite xtures cost no more than any other acceptable ware. 


termed is no ordinary village. We are as ; 
rdware, prone A. =e aa ee ‘pind Kohler Co., Founded 1873, Kohler, Wis. - Shipping Point, Sheboygan, Wis. 
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When writing to Kouier Co. please mention Nation’s Business 
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ments of higher prices for bars, sheets, wire 
goods and plates. 

New building fell off 2 per cent from 
January a year ago. Lumber orders were off 
from a year ago, as were shipments, while 
production was larger, Hardware sold quite 
freely at stiffening prices for most materials. 

Coal buying was helped by the weather 
and the increased pace of industry, but soft 
coal prices were not satisfactory, and a 
movement to merge a number of bituminous 
mines was said to have its mainspring in an 
effort at more economic methods in mining. 
Coke prices sagged, and there were reports 
that a rush to reopen coke ovens had brought 
a surplus of this material. 

Reports from the furniture shows were 
cheerful. The automobile trade reported con- 
servative methods as to production in con- 
trast with excessive production early in 1924, 
and the various shows revealed a good many 
reductions in prices. Allowances for old cars 
have been trimmed down to the lowest point 
ever known. Tire production was good. 

In the textiles, cotton goods sold fairly in 


January, and an effort to buy some staple 
makes of print cloths early in February was 
said to have revealed an absence of stocks 
and certainly stiffened prices. 

The opening early in February by the lead- 
ing interests of worsteds and woolens for next 
fall revealed advances of about 6% per cent 
in the former and of 10 to 15 per cent in the 
latter, gains said to be far below the advances 
shown in raw wool purchased by manufac- 
turers. A slight easing in raw wool was 
claimed to have followed the opening. 

The market for broad silks was one of the 
most favorably situated of the textiles. The 
shoe and leather trades as a result of past large 
exports and light imports of hides and skins, 
showed fair strength in prices, and some large 
centers reported shoes as one of the best 
situated of all the industries. Several leading 
centers reported the jewelry manufacturing 
trade as slow for the period of the year. 

Prospects for the coming year’s crops are 
still rather nebulous, but it might be noted 
that one of the features for which the present 
winter seems likely to be memorable is the 


iiberal precipitation either in the form of 
snow or rain. The Pacific coast has been 
favored, this in contrast with the winter 
before, which was notably dry. Plenty of 
water for irrigation seems assured by the 
heavy snow fall in the mountains. 1ae 
too, the snow cover of nearly two months @ 
the states of Kansas, Missouri and Oklahoma 
seems to have been a favorable element. 
Certainly the Kansas winter wheat crop I 
ports are good at the time of writing except 
in the north central region. Texas could use 
more moisture. Cold, dry weather is said t0 
have hurt the oats and winter wheat crop 
there, while a good part of the Oregon 
area has been reported wintered out. 
prices of seed confront those desiring 
replant. : 
In the southeast in South Carolina, Georg# 
and Alabama, rains were excessive in J : 
Much damage to crops, railroads, bridges, and 
country roads was done by floods in 
and southeastern Georgia. Very low te® 
peratures in New York and New 
were mitigated by heavy snows in 
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The shorthand a 
Executives used to say: ys 
**She’s busy now. Let it oe 


“Has all she can write 
today."’ 

“I used up her time dic- 
tating." 

“She can’t get out all 
she’s taken.” 

“She can’t help me with 
other things.” / 

“Forgot it before she | 
came in.” 

“If I could only dictate 
while it’s fresh in my 
mind.”’ 

*‘Out sick, so my letters | 
have to wait.”’ 

“When here alone, I’m 
helpless.”” 

“All this saps my initia- 
tive.”” 


Freed from the 
fetters of shorthand— 


NATION’S 


siaaainas caaeeneaeoees —— — 


Robert L. Blanchard 


of The Van Kannel Revolving Door Co., 
HM world’s largest manufacturers of revolv- 

ing doors, and Vice-President of The 
Combustion Specialties Corp., manue 
| facturers of Combusto Draft System. 





BUSINESS 


How much more work can be turned out by a 
man using The Dictaphone than by the same 
man who clings to shorthand? 


% err 





Madelyn Constable is sec- 

vetary to Mr. Blanchard in the 

bighest sense of the word. Freed from taking 

dictation, she bas time to relieve bim of a 
load of executive detail. 


IFTY per cent. more, some execu- 
tives say. Every Dictaphone user 
finds his output amazingly increased. 


Robert L. Blanchard, of the Van 
Kannel Revolving Door Company and 
Vice-President of the Combustion Spe- 
cialties Corporation, discovered that 
he could triple his activity. 


Sales expanded nearly 300 per cent. 
last year, making necessary fifty new 
men on the sales force. Conferences, 
sales talks, telephone calls, corre- 
spondence—like a relentless flood they 
threatened to drown him. 


In less than ten days, however, Mr. 
Blanchard had the stream flowing over 
the spinning wax cylinders of his new 
Dictaphone. Natural, pee that a 
man interested in developing and mer- 
chandising the modern revolving door 
should turn to the modern Dictaphone 
method of handling correspondence 
and office routine. 


For here is what he discovered: The 
Dictaphone keeps his mind free from 
cluttering details. After an important 
interview or telephone conversation, 
or when an idea comes that needs letter 
or memorandum form, he can get it off 
his mind immediately whether Miss 
Constable, his secretary, is on hand or 
not. Any and every spare moment— 
day or night—he can answer corre- 
spondence. 


Because of the hours the Dictaphone 
salvages, he now has time for real ad- 
ministrative work. 

Miss Constable on her side found that 
she doesn’t have to write letters twice 
—once in shorthand and once on the 
typewriter. She isn't delayed by wait- 
ing for dictation or interrupted in carry- 
ing out the work she is responsible for. 
She has time to relieve Mr. Blanchard 
of innumerable executive details. The 
Dictaphone has promoted her from 
secretary-stenographer to assistant! 


Shed routine — 


at our expense. 


DICTATE to THE DIC TAPAONE {ee 


Are you giving yourself time for creative work? Are you freeing yourself 
from the burden of routine, that enemy of constructive thinking? 

You can do it now—by giving The Dictaphone a trial. 

Just get in touch with the nearest Dictaphone office and say you want 
to test The Dictaphone—a New Model 10. It’s yours for as long a test- 
period as you desire—without expense or obligation. 


and double your ability to get things done 


When writing to DictapHone Sates Corporation please mention Nation’s Business 


The shorthand 
Secretaries used to say: 
“No one else can read my 

notes. 
“Yes Ido mind staying late."’ 
“Cold notes are maddening."’ 
“Shorthand is nothing to 
boast of."’ 
“Swell chance of a raise. I've 
no time toshow initiative!"’ 
“I'm 10% secretary and go% 
slave to my notebook.” 
“He talks so fast, I'll be get- 
ting writer's cramp soon.”’ 
“Those awful waits while 
he chats over the ‘phone!”’ 
“Nothing doing until 3, and 
then two days’ work." 


Look in your Telephone 
Book for nearest office 
DICTAPHONE 
SALES CORP’N 


154 Nassau Street 
New York City 
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but country roads were badly blocked in 
northern New York. 

Mention has been made of the activity in 
wheat. This apparently reached the peak, for 
the time being at least, late in January, when 
May wheat sold at $2.057 and Kansas 
farmers were reported getting $1.85 for what 
small surplus wheat was left and $1.05 for 
corn. A sharp break later of something 
like 20 cents at Chicago and of 30 cents at 
Winnipeg was a feature. On February 3, when 
the break above noted was culminating, 167,- 
000,000 bushels of wheat were sold on the 
Chicago Board of Trade. 

Flour milling was dulled by the gyrations of 
wheat. Two interesting items in connection 
with the big advance in wheat came to hand 
early in February. One was the report by the 
Associated Press that the price of bread in 
Paris was the highest since the siege of Paris 
in 1870 and that the French Government 
aimed to regulate the sale and use of wheat. 
The other was a report from Buenos Aires 
that the advances in bread prices in that city 
had raised a storm in the newspapers of that 
capital. 

The strength of petroleum and of gasoline 
was an outstanding feature in the January 


THE 


markets. Crude petroleum prices were ad- 
vanced several times, as were those of gaso- 
line. Part of this strength was attributed to 
the realization of the slight reduction in 
American production in 1924; part to the large 
decrease, 6,762,000 barrels crude in estimated 
stocks in December, the largest ever recorded 
in any month (the total stock December 31 
was 353,000,000 barrels); but part also to the 
statements by leaders in the industry that old 
wasteful methods were to be reformed and 
that conservation of resources of this invalu- 
able product was likely to be put in force. 
Gasoline consumption in December broke all 
records. 

During the war, as is well known, the 
Government did all it could to encourage the 
production of food, especially wheat, in this 
country. This was a war measure, however, 
and there was some criticism because the 
farmer was not advised to slow down his 
production in the years succeeding the armis- 
tice. 

The Department of Agriculture evidently 
is not going to be caught napping in the event 
that the American farmer gets carried away 
with the idea of $2.00 wheat persisting. Early 
in February the Department issued a series 
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of circulars containing advice not only ag to 
the proportions of the wheat acreage to be 
planted but also to all other important Crop: 
The Department advises that no increase jp 
wheat or cotton acreage be made, that about 
the same area be planted in corn, and tha 
potato acreage and hog production be jp. 
creased. 

While not quarreling with this advice, which 
appears sound, it might be suggested here that 
government advice as to crop planting May 
have its drawbacks, its comebacks. It is not 
always possible to foresee the effects of g 
great mass movement. 

An illustration is the advice some years 
ago to the corn grower to feed his lar 
crop to hogs rather than sell it at a loss as 
grain. Apparently a lot of corn growers fol. 





lowed the advice with the result that hogs 
sold below 1913 prices and corn from this | 


big crop sold at scarcity prices in Septem. 
ber aiter, of course, the farmer had gold 
or fed most of this crop. 

This brings to mind the old story of the 
party to which everyone was told to bring a 
bottle of whiskey to pour into the common 
barrel. Everyone, thinking that all the others 
would bring whiskey, brought water. 


Things to Tell Your Men 


By GEORGE E. ROBERTS 


you know how important a person is the 

clerk. He keeps a record of the sales 
made, collects the money or the deposits, and 
makes the settlements. 

In a certain sense the banks of the coun- 
try perform the work of sales clerks. With- 
out them the process of exchanging goods 
and services could not go forward as smoothly 
and cheaply as it does today. Men and 
women would have to devote more time to 
the routine processes of business transactions. 
Less time would be available for productive 
effort—for growing grain, making goods, 
working in factories, stores, and offices. Thus 
the sum total of goods and services available 
for human comfort and enjoyment would be 
less. 


Checking Service Is Invaluable 


F COURSE the banks do many other im- 
portant things besides collecting funds 
and settling transactions. These latter activi- 
ties, however, are closely related to the process 
of exchange, which we have recently been 
examining. It will be helpful, therefore, to 
look into them more in detail. 
The practice of depositing 
money in banks, and then paying 


[’ YOU have ever attended an auction sale, 


Vice-President, National City Bank 


XII—Why Banks Are 
Indispensable 


having payments to make have led to the 
widespread use of checks throughout mod- 
ern life. The advantage extends far beyond 
the individuals immediately engaged in busi- 
ness, however. The use of banking facili- 
ties, such us are represented by checks, saves 
time and effort for the whole community, 
for those who do not themselves use the 
banks as well as for those who do. In order 
to understand these advantages fully, we need 
to consider how banks handle the checks 
which pass through their hands, and to ex- 
amine what is termed the process of “‘clear- 
ing.” A few simple illustrations will make 
this process understandable. 

Suppose you live in a small town with 
one bank. John Brown, a customer, of the 
Excel Furniture Company, pays a bill for 
$30 by drawing a check in favor of the 
store, on the local bank. The Excel Furniture 


Company, being a customer of the same bank, | 


deposits Brown’s check for $30, receiving 
credit in its pass book for this amount. What 
does the bank now do to complete the pay- 
ment from Brown to the Excel Furniture 
Company? All it does is transfer $30 from 
the account of Brown on its books to the 
account of the Excel Furniture Company. 
No money changes hands; no money leaves 
the bank; the bank has the same total de- 
posits that it had before. The payment is 
completed merely by a bookkeeping entry. 


The Clearing Process 





[X ANY community served by only one | 


bank, all of the checking transactions would 
be settled in this way—they would be 
“cleared” on the books of the bank. Cash 
would not be used. Orders for payment, or 
checks, would be received by the bank, and, 
as rapidly as received, payments would be 
completed by transferring entries on the 
bank’s books. The total funds held by the 
bank would not be changed by such transfers. 





Now let’s suppose the community grows | 


and gets two banks—the Farmer’s National 
and the Security Trust. Every day cus 
tomers of each of these banks 
will deposit checks that are 
drawn on the other bank. Whe 





in the form of drafts and checks, 
is a very general one in this coun- 
try. The drafts and checks are 
in reality orders that are written 
on the bank, instructing it to pay 
to the person designated the sum 
specified. The great volume of 
business transactions is carried on 
without the use of metallic coin 
or paper currency. 

Bank checks are convenient, 
safe, and simple to use. They 
are as acceptable to those hav- 
ing payments to receive as to 
those having payments to make. 
They serve as a record of the 
payment and act as a receipt. 








night comes the Farmer's Ne 
tional Bank will hold checks 
drawn on the Security Trust 
Company, and the Security Trust 
Company will hold checks drawn 
on the Farmer’s National. What 
will be the simplest way for 

of these banks to collect the 
checks held on the other? Why, 
for representatives of the two 
meet, exchange checks, and settle 
the difference in cash. This 8 
what is done in actual practice. 
The net result is to increase 

holdings of one bank and decrease 
the holdings of the other, the 





These advantages to individuals 
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Soledad, California, the source of supply 
for the United Milk Company, is 134 miles 
from San Francisco. Five thousand gallons of 
milk must be transported daily. Five Pierce- 
Arrowtrucks and five trailers,equipped with 
glass-lined thermos tanks, have done the 
work without a single trip canceled. The 
cost of transporting the milk 134 miles is 
three cents per gallon, while the cost of trans- 
porting it by rail was five cents a gallon— 
a saving of $100 per day. 

Mr. W. W. Van Valkenburgh, superinten- 
dent of the company, says: “The question of 
reliable transportation was our first consid- 
eration. In selecting Pierce-Arrow trucks we 
believe we picked one of America’s finest 


5,000 gallons of milk daily rt pe yedihe 
without a single trip canceled 


(S00 GAL GLASS LINGO THEAMO® TANK 
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Arrow is 250,000 miles. This truck was run 
more than 70,000 miles before the crank- 
case was taken off. The original worm is still 
in thetruck. We have never repaired the rear 
end. From our inspection of this truck, it is 
good for many more years of service. 


“We wouldn’t think of having anything 
but Pierce-Arrows.” 

* * * 

Dependability, low hauling costs, low maintenance 
costs—these are well known facts to Pierce-Arrow 
owners. Let the nearest Pierce-Arrow representative 
tell you what Pierce-Arrow trucks are doing in your 
line of business. 

Chassis sizes: 2-ton 3-ton 4-ton 5-ton 7%4-ton 
Tractors: 3-ton 5-ton 7'4-ton 
Chassis prices range from $3300 to $5400 ° 
Six-cylinder Motor Coach chassis, $4600 and $4750 


and most dependable products. ids Ponder ler Ne 
“The total mileage of the oldest Pierce- Terms if desired 


THE PIERCE-ARROW MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Buffalo, N. Y. 









When in Buffalo, visit the Pierce-Arrow fac- 
tory. Capable guides will show you 
Pierce-Arrow trucks and coaches are built 


eree 
Mayday LEUCKS 


When writing to Tue Prerce-Arrow Motor Car Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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THE MU/LT1IGRAP/7/ AND 


‘ORE BUSINESS, that’s what you want. You have heard it 
before, but have not always been told the answer. The 
Multigraph is the answer; it is a business-getter 4nd money-saver 
combined. It prints forms and direct-advertising of many varieties. 
It is rapid, easy to operate, economical. Tens of thousands are in 
use. For twenty years it has been the chief means of making 
national advertising pay, and of cashing-in on existing good will. 
It is the backbone of direct-mail advertising. 
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‘Going to the Store” and 


‘Buying it at Hopwood's’? 


You’ve experienced the difference, and 
may not have realized it. At Bogg’s perhaps, 
or at Laubach’s, or Sweeney’s, instead of 
Hopwood’s—but the principle involved is the 
same. 


‘‘Hopwood”’ may be the druggist at the 
corner, or a progressive haberdasher, a manu- 
facturer of soap, or even your favorite insur- 
ance company—in any case, Hopwood’s is a 
business with a personality. Hopwood’s 
business may have grown to nation-wide 


proportions but he has never lost sight of the 
fact that broadened distribution merely means 
‘‘more home towns,’”’ each with its local 
problem of sales outlets, new customers, old 
customers, pleased users or otherwise. 


Increased volume has immeasurably com- 
plicated Hopwood’s selling problem, but he 
continues to ‘‘break down”’ his national 
market with modern merchandising methods, 
locating new prospects, new customers while 
he is satisfying and reselling old customers. 


Hopwood Puts Personality Into His Business 





In our great, complex, modern 
labyrinth of distribution, the 
only thing that can restore the 
personal and individualized 
element to selling is direct ad- 
vertising. The salesman has 
gone as far as he can go and has 
reached the point of diminishing 
returns. On the contrary, direct 
advertising knows few limita- 
tions; it aids distribution and 
cuts selling cost. It can be as 
personal as you choose to 
make it. 


This book is full of 


valuable information 








Merchandising, the force in 
, modern business, is graphically 
illustrated and explained in 
*“Merchandising’’, the book. 


In its second edition, revised 
and improved, it is now ready 
for distribution. You'll find it 
well worth reading. It is an 
answer to the business world’s 
problem of the hour, cost of 
sales. A copy should be in the 
hands of every business man 
interested in the proper remedy. 


THE AMERICAN MULTIGRAPH 
SALES COMPANY 


1806 E. 40th Street, Cleveland, Ohio 








Sending for this book 
does not obligate you 


in any way. Mail it 
NOW. 


rcRare | Sates Co, please mention Nation's Business 


My Business is.......... 


THE AMERICAN MULTIGRAPH SALES CO., 
1806 East 40th Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Gentlemen:—Please send me, without obligation on my part, your new booklet entitled, 
“*‘Merchandising,” and inform me just how the Multigraph will be of service to me. 
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being the same as is represented by the dif- 
ference in the total of their checks. As a 
group, however, all the money in the banks 
of the community is unchanged; all that has 
happened is the transfer of funds from one 
bank to the other. 

Now let’s suppose the city to grow still 
larger, getting many banks. In this case, the 
banks join together to form a clearing-house 
association. At a certain hour each day rep- 
resentatives of all the banks that are mem- 
bers of the association meet to settle the 
claims of each bank on the other. The net 
result is that a small amount of money ac- 
tually changes hands. This small amount, 
however, serves to make possible the settle- 
ment of all the business transactions in the 
community, the great mass of them being 
settled solely by book entries. Again, as in 
the community with only two banks, the total 
amount of money held by all the banks is 
not changed by settlements within the clear- 
ing-house association. There is just as much 
money in the banks of the community, when 
the meeting of the clearing house is over, 
as before it began. 

The clearing system is not confined merely 
to the banks of a single city; it exists between 
cities and between communities throughout 
the world. People having payments to make 
draw checks on their local banks, which they 
forward to any city in the country in payment 
for purchases. The person receiving the 
check, no matter where he may be, deposits 
it in his own local bank, which immediately 
forwards the check to its own clearing center, 
and thus the transfer of funds is adjusted 
between the bank of the purchaser and the 
bank of the person receiving the check. 


Reserve Banks Chief Center 


ITH the existence of the Federal Re- 

serve System, the chief clearing agen- 
cies in the country have become the twelve 
Federal Reserve banks located in important 
centers. Each of these banks serves a sepa- 
rate district, and the settlements are made on 
its own books. Between the Federal Reserve 
banks themselves settlements are made by 
means of what is termed the “gold settlement 
fund” in Washington. 

Thus we have between the banks of the 
country and between the banks of all nations 
a chain of relationships, by which every local 
community is connected with every other 
community. There are no state lines in the 
banking relationships of the country, no dis- 
tinctions between localities or communities. 
No matter how far away a locality may be, no 
matter how small its industries, no matter 
what type of business activity it carries on, 
it is not outside the banking relationships of 
the United States. 

No community in these modern times can 
be so self-contained or so isolated that the 
checks and drafts which arise in connection 
with its payments do not enter into the clear- 
ing process of the nation. By means of this 
process, payments between customers of a 


single bank are made by the transfer of items 
on the books of that bank; payments in a 
community having many banks are paid by 
offsetting the claims of one bank against 
those of the others; payments between com- 
munities and between countries are settled 
in the same way, the actual “clearances” being 
made in the larger centers. Because of the 
existence of banks, therefore, the principal 
system of making payments becomes one of 
book entries, and the balancing of offsetting 
claims. The passage of money from hand to 
hand is only a “drop in the bucket” when it 
comes to the settlement of the great mass of 
transactions which make up modern business. 


The Bank Makes It Easy 


LL THIS is possible because—at bottom 
business activity is not the exchange of 
money but the exchange of goods and services. 
Your payment for the labor or the goods you 
sell is the labor and goods which you receive 
from others. Money is merely an interme- 
diary—a mechanism by which the exchanges 
are carried out. This being true, the goods and 
services which your community sends to out- 
side markets are practically equal in value to 
the goods and services which your community 
receives in exchange. As a result, if all the 
checks and drafts which are issued in connec- 
tion with what your community buys and what 
it sells, are brought together, they will offset 
and cancel one another. This is exactly what 
the banking system makes it possible to ac- 
complish. 

By settling payments through a bookkeeping 
method a tremendous volume of transactions 
can be carried on easily and simply; the need 
for transferring great volumes of gold and 
other forms of money back and forth across 
the continent is done away with; business is 
speeded up; risks are reduced; trouble, incon- 
venience and useless labor are eliminated for 
everyone. 

It cannot be too clearly stressed that in 
modern life all commodities, all labor, are paid 
for in commodities and labor. Your purchas- 
ing power as an individual is your ability to 
produce goods and services that will be taken 
by others. The thing that impels you to pro- 
duce is the possibility of exchanging your 
goods and services for other things which you 
desire. 

What the banks do is to help you make the 
exchanges, directly, simply, and at minimum 
cost. How the exchanges would be carried on 
without them is almost impossible to conceive. 
Certainly production could not maintain such 
volume. Even if sufficient gold could be 
mined, the labor and the risk of mining, mov- 
ing, grading and accounting for such sums 
would place a tremendous burden upon 
society. Even if paper money were used, the 
same general situation would be true. After 
all, the resources of society are limited, and 
were it not for the banks, more of our time 
and labor would have to go to carrying on the 
machinery of business, while less would be 
available for increasing the quantity of goods 


and services most desired by the people. Any. | 
one who buys anything or who sells anything | 
—anyone who produces anything or who | 
consumes anything—is a beneficiary of the — 
services of the banks. 

Banking is an open field; the business is not | 
a monopoly, nor do the banks exist for the | 
service of a very few people alone, Any | 
group of people who will pay in the required | 
amount can start a bank. New banks are 
being started all the time. In some respects 
it is a business more easy to get into and out 
of than almost any other because it requires | 
no heavy investment in a fixed plant, subject 
to deterioration. 

It is a highly competitive business, depen- 
dent upon public favor. The banker is not in | 
a position to exercise arbitrary power. He | 
does not lend his own money. In order to 
make his business a success he must induce | 
the public to leave its funds in his custody, | 
and this is done upon two general conditions. 
He must be always ready to pay cash on de- 
mand, and depositors have a claim to accom- 
modation as borrowers. In general commer- 
cial banking, the depositors are the chief 
borrowers. 

Nobody could get very far in the banking 
business without recognizing the claims of 
depositors, for the business is fundamentally 
cooperative. The banker may lend or not it 
a given case, but the growth of his business 
depends upon his giving satisfactory treatment 
to his patrons, and upon their prosperity. A | 
banker who neglects the wants of his ow | 
customers and his own community would soon | 
find himself without deposits. 








Use That Breeze! 
By Edwin E. Slosson 


Director, Science Service, Washington, D. C. 


IGNS of the times point to a greater us 
of wind power in the near future. Here 
are some of these signs: 

A sailless ship is seen on the Seine mt 
by a windmill which turns a propeller in 
stern. That ship makes headway in the teeth 
of the wind that propels it. : 

We see in our movies the “rotor” ship 
without either sails or windmill yet propelled 
by the wind. 

Certain far-sighted farmers in the wint 
swept west have cut loose from the gasoline 
engine and are using aero-electric power 10 
milk the cows, heat and cool the milk, tum 
the separator, run the churn, and drive 
automobile to town. 

Various vague rumors are coming from 
France and Germany about the installation 
gigantic wind-power plants to be installed 0 
mountain tops or wind-swept barrens to SUP 
ply electricity for trolley lines, street 18” 
ing and factory shops. 

These may all be visionary and unfoundel 
schemes, yet they indicate to us what 8# 
the minds of men over there. 
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THE 


LOWER PRICES ON 


NATION’S 


BUSINESS 


WHITE TRUCKS 


Substantial reductions have been made 
on the light-duty models of White 
Trucks — effective as of February 1. 


Biomet 16... ...-- 34-Ton____- $2,150 
xa - ia 2,950 
Model 20 Dump__  2-Ton_____ 3,550 
Model 51_________214-Ton_____ 3,750 
Model 50A_ ____- 
Model 15-45____. 


(bus chassis) 
34-Ton (special chassis)__ 2,950 


Model 40 314-Ton____- $4,200 
Model 40 Dump__314-Ton_ ___- 4,800 
Model 45 5-Ton_____ 4,500 
Model 45 Dump Sete. su 5,100 


. $4,950 


(All chassis prices f.o.b. Cleveland) 


MPROVEMENT in manufacturing 

methods and expansion of plant 

have made possible some sav- 
ings in the cost of manufacture 
of light-duty models. White cus- 
tomers benefit by these improve- 
mentsand expansion. Now White 
customers benefit by the savings, 
too. White policy for a quarter 
century has been: 


“Build the best truck you can 
build; seil it for what it costs to 
build — plus a fair profit.”’ 

White quality remains unchanged 
at these lower prices. The heavy- 
duty models were reduced when 


— 


THE WHITE COMPANY 
CLEVELAND 


manufacturing economies per- 
mitted it and no reduction is now 
contemplated in these models. 


The reductions are a further evi- 
dence of The White Company’s 
desire to give the motor truck 
buyer the most money-earning 
miles for his transportation dollar. 


White service facilities keep pace 
with this factory improvement 
and expansion. White service— 
quick, well done—is easily acces- 
sible at low cost wherever W hite 
Trucks are operated. White 
Trucks remain the standard of 
value in price and in performance. 


= 


WHITE TRUCKS 


When writing to Tue Waite Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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The Dollar-a-year Men of Peace 


NATION’S 


BUSINESS 
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By General J.G. HARBORD 


F THE oceans 
of ink that 
have been 


spilled and the mil- 
lions of words that 
have been uttered in 
the discussion of post- 
war problems, a good- 
ly portion has been 
spent on the rise and 
fall of American 
idealism. Democracy, 
it is said, which rose 
triumphantly to win 
the war, has lost the 
peace; American 
statesmanship has surrendered to the exigen- 
cies of practical politics; American idealism, 
brought to perfect flower by ‘tae stress of a 
great international emergency, died with the 
coming of peace. 

What, then, has become of the high pur- 
pose and fine altruism which swept the na- 
tion when we girt ourselves to defend the 
endangered institutions of democracy? Have 
we lost, in the uninspiring days of peace, the 
spirit of public service which moved us in 
the war? 

The answer, in my opinion, is that the 
idealism of our national character has not 
suffered by the coming of peace; that for 
every dollar-a-year man of war there is a 
dollar-a-year man of peace, ready to accept 
his burden of public service. 


Idealism Has Not Suffered 


‘THE great war proved—if such proof were 
necessary—that organization was more 
than half the battle; but current history, with 
its overemphasis on the picturesque and the 
merely interesting, has failed to place in 
proper perspective the big business man be- 
hind the lines. Leaders of finance and in- 
dustry performed, during the war, herculean 
tasks of organization and supply without 
which our armies would have been utterly 
powerless. They worked without fanfare of 
trumpets or the urge of martial glory. They 
returned silently to their peace-time duties 
when war was over without thought of re- 
ward, and often without hope of recognition. 
Who shall approximate the value to the 
nation and to the world of the war-work of 
such a man as Edward R. Stettinius, who had 
spent $3,000,000,000 in purchasing supplies, 
imported $1,000,000,000 in gold, arranged 
$3,000,000,000 in loans, marketed nearly 
$3,000,000,000 of American securities held 
abroad, before he was called by our Gov- 
ernment to become Assistant Secretary of 
War, in charge of the purchase of supplies 
and materials for the War Department? His 
work of organization and coordination remains 
a monumental achievement in the eyes of 
those who watched him perform the task. 
Similarly, the history of war records no 
vaster enterprises than that undertaken by 
Bernard M. Baruch, as chairman of the War 
Industries Board. He was in charge of the 
work of opening up new sources of supply 
for the American armies; of creating new 
industries for the service of war; of con- 
verting nonessential to essential production; 
of fixing priorities of production and delivery. 
How may we measure the value of the 
services of those like Charles M. Schwab, 
who, in a miraculously brief time, turned the 
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Gen. J. G. Harbord 





President, Radio Corporation of America 


United States into the largest shipbuilding 
nation in the world? 

The contribution to humanity made by the 
late Henry P. Davison began when Presi- 
dent Wilson called a conference of thirty 
representative American citizens to discuss 
ways and means of placing the American 
Red Cross on a war-time basis. Mr. Davison 
was a silent member of the group, but his 
splendid constructive imagination had been 
stirred by the great need of the hour. Shortly 
thereafter he was able to present a plan 
for the reorganization of the American Red 
Cross that brought the instant approval of 
President Wilson and Mr. Davison’s appoint- 
ment to act as chairman of the War Coun- 
cil. 

As in war, so in*peace. The problem now 
before the nation is with regard to the best 
possible use of its man-power. The war 
pointed that way, and fortunately the Gov- 
ernment has been quick to follow. 


How Dawes Gave Service 


HEN Charles Gates Dawes left the 

presidency of a great financial institution 
in Chicago to enter the service of the United 
States Army, it was with the modest wish that 
his early experience in the legal and engineer- 
ing professions might serve the cause of his 
country He was commissioned a major of 
engineers, but outstanding ability and indom- 
itable energy soon found a greater channel of 
expression for his services. As a brigadier 
general in the United States Army, in charge 
in Europe of purchasing supplies for the 
American Expeditionary Forces, Charles G. 
Dawes performed a work of organization 
unparalleled in the war. 

He was more than the purchasing agent 
of the American Expeditionary Forces; he 
coordinated the purchases of supplies by the 
Allies (from the United States); he organ- 
ized a marvelously efficient labor bureau that 
brought 30,000 Italians for necessary work 
behind the trenches and later imported thou- 
sands of Chinese coolies for the same pur- 
pose. His keen legal mind, his great financial 
experience combined with the trained methods 
of the engineer, made him a tower of strength 


Canada’s Industrial Disputes Act 


of Canada has had: a great deal of 

attention. In effect it provided a plan 
for investigation and report with respect to 
a controversy between an employer and his 
employes, with both sides required under 
penalties to let things stand as they were 
until the report had been made. The investi- 
gation and the report were made in each 
case by a board of three, appointed by the 
Minister of Labor—one upon the recommen- 
dation of the employer, one on the recom- 
mendation of the employes, and the other, 
who was chairman, upon the recommendation 
of these two. The procedure might be 
brought into action upon the initiative of 
either side, or upon the initiative of the Min- 
ister of Labor, in the event he thought the 
circumstances warranted his direct interfer- 
ence in the interests of the public welfare. 


[or INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES ACT 





behind the lines in time of desperate need | 

It was with universal applause, therefore | 
that Dawes, again withdrawn from a distin’ | 
guished career in finance, was chosen to | 
resent this country’s unofficial contribution | 
to the formulation of a plan of reparation 
settlement that may very possibly prove to ly 
the greatest step ever taken in world regop. 
struction. 

He had fit associates in Owen D. Young anj | 
Henry M. Robinson. Mr. Young is a splep. | 
did product of American institutions. Bom | 
on a small New York farm, he worked his | 
way through college and law school. From | 
a modest law practice he has risen step by | 
step to distinguished leadership in industrial 
and financial life. But his association with 
large affairs and great enterprises has never 
dulled his idealism for public service. Men 
and their relations with each other have been 
his absorbing study. He was a member dur. ; 
ing the World War of President Wilson's | 
Second Industrial Conference, representing | 
the public interest; he was _ chairman of 
Hoover’s Committee on Employment after | 
the war. 


| 
An Example Not Unheeded | 


HUS one of the lessons of the great war | 

has not gone unheeded. Men of achieve. | 
ment who had traveled the road of large affairs | 
were presumed to have no interest in public | 
service. Government had become almost 
purely the business of politics. But the sound 
sense of the country soon saw the signs of a 
new day. The demand began to be voiced for 
more business in government and less gover- 
ment in business. 

We have long passed the period when the 
doctrine of caveat emptor can prevail in “big 
business.” No modern industry can_ hop 
to become great unless its goal is service a 
well as profit. The glare of publicity fo 
cused on large operations has caused busines 
to work with its windows wide open. 

The participation of business men in the 
governmental and diplomatic affairs of the 
world, I am convinced, means the beginning 
of a new era of international relations— 
more orderly, more stable, more peaceful— 
while their increasing participation in public 
service will mean better government ani 
greater prosperity to our country. 


' 


Such a board had a duty not only to make 
inquiry but also to endeavor to effect a st 
tlement. If it was successful in these efforts 
for conciliation, and the settlement was 
duced to writing and signed by the two sides 
this document had the effect of an award ® 
arbitration made under a reference from 
courts. Such a settlement could acco 
be enforced as an order of the courts. 
there was no settlement during the investig 
tion, the board made a report to the Ministet, 
adding its recommendations as to how 
controversy should be settled. This repot 
was published. If in the course of the ® 
quiry a board found either side was € 
the situation, it could state the facts to 
Minister, and the persons involved were 
subject to prosecution. 

This legislation was enacted by the Cat® 
dian parliament in 1907. It has since beet 
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invoked in more than four hundred instances, 
and the procedure is said to have been suc- 
cessful in all controversies where it was used 
except some thirty-odd. Toward the end of 
1024 there was frequent use of the law. 
During November, there was a report of a 
board which dealt with a controversy between 
The Canadian Press ard its telegraphers. In 
October there was a report of a board which 
investigated questions between the Canadian 
Pacific Railway and its station employes, and 
the miners’ union and coal operators in Al- 
berta settled their disputes in accordance with 
the recommendations made by a board re- 
porting in the preceding month. 

On January 20, 1925, however, the effect of 
this legislation suddenly ended. On that date 
the court of last resort for the parts of the 
British empire outside the United Kingdom 
held that the Canadian parliament did not 
have authority to enact the law. This court 
of last resort is the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council, sitting in London. It had to 
construe the legislation of the British parlia- 
ment which describes the form of government 
for Canada. 


Commission Raised Question 


One section indicates the subjects upon 
which the provinces may legislate and 
another section indicates the conditions under 
which the Dominion government may deal 
with them, as when the regulation of trade 
and commerce is involved. The decision, 
therefore, was to the effect that the subject, 
with which the Canadian Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act dealt had been committed 
exclusively to the provinces, 

It was not a private employer who raised 
the question. It was a public commission 
which has charge of the public-owned and 
public-operated electric-power service of To- 
ronto. So far as this protesting commission 
is concerned, however, it remains subject to 
legislation very much like the legislation it 
has succeeded in having declared unconsti- 
tutional; for the province of Ontario has for 
ten years had a statute of its own very similar 
to the law enacted for the whole Dominion. 
The chief difference is that the provincial law 
does not prohibit strikes or lockouts while a 
board is making its inquiry. Some of the 
other provinces, such as Quebec, also have 
laws of their own, but usually without the 
requirement that during the course of inquiry 
there is to be no strike or lockout. 





Government in Sweden’s Business 


Not all the worries over the cost of gov- 
ernment and government in business be- 
Listen to this 


Swedish Taxpayers’ Association: 


The Swedish fishing gives the country several 
tens of millions of kroner, and developments of, 
late years have been directed towards extended! 
deep-sea fishing with its accompanying .need of! 
larger types of fishing boats and deeper harbors. 
Now the problem could possibly have been solved 
by a localization of the larger fishing-boats’ sta- 
Hons in natural harbors suitable for the purpose. 
This, however, has not been done, but the Swedish 
coasts have instead been studded with new fish- 
mg ports at state expense to an extent and 
Cost which must cause most earnest apprehen- 
sion. The Taxpayers’ Association has gone into 
this question very thoroughly. The Association 
has shown that in a number of cases it would have 

cheaper for the state to pension the fish- 
frmen and their families. In one of these state 

Mag ports, which cost 114 million kroner, it 

proved that there is no fishing, and 
that, for economic reasons and want of market- 
ing facilities, there never can be much fishing. 
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IN COMMERCIAL OPERATION 
10 MONTHS LATER 
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A 
Very Fast Job 
for the 
Southern 
California 
Edison 


Company 

















ITH the completion of the 

LONG BEACH STATION 
the power construction work of Stone 
& Webster, Inc., on the Pacific Coast 
passes the 500,000 horse power mark. 
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When writing to Stone & WessteR, INCORPORATED, please mention Naxrion’s Business 
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Facts cant hide in the 
L.B.Speedac 


The perfect visibility of each card means 
speed, accuracy and economy 


HE basic efficiency of any visible 
card record lies in its ability to 
hold each and every card in a true 
and visible position. For upon visibility 
depend the speed and usefulness of the 
file—its facility for “spot lighting” in- 


stantly, such as sales records, stock rec- 
ords, credit records, and card ledgers— 
this perfect visibility is an important 
factor in promoting economy. 

The L.B. Speedac has 8 major supe- 
riorities—8 convincing reasons why it 





stantly vital and timely 
facts for business execu- 
tives. 


Upon this point the su- 
periority of the L. B. 
Speedac is most marked. 
Its rigid card-carrier bar 
prevents the slightest vari- 
ation in the visible por- 
tion of each card. This 
insures greater speed in 
finding desired informa- 
tion, for there is never a 
hidden card in the L.B. 
Speedac. 


Especially in records 
which are referred to con- 


Bank, 





Six Big Divisions of 
L. B. Service to Business 


1. Card Record Systems 
Vertical and visible systems for 
every card record requirement. 
2. Filing Systems 

L. B. Automatic Index, Alpha- 
betic, Geographic, Numeric, 
Subject, and the Russell Index. 
3. Equipment, wood and steel 
Card and Filing cabinets, card 
record desks and record safes. 
4. Cards and Filing Supplies 
Cards, Guides, and Folders for 
every card and filing system. 
5. Specialized Departments 
Insurance, 
ords, Library and Educational. 
6. Special Services 

Analysis, Indexing, Statistical. 


_ will produce new stand- 
ards of speed, accuracy 
and economy on your vis- 
ible card records. 


In a little 8-page book- 
let, ‘‘New eyes for busi- 
ness,” you can grasp 
quickly the fundamentals 
of the L.B. Speedac and its 
tonic effect on your card 
records. Write today for 
your free copy. 


Better still, see our actual 
demonstration of the L.B. 
Speedac at the nearest one 
of our 52 salesrooms. 
Consult your phone book. 


Public Rec- 








Home Office: 230 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. 


Salesrooms: 52 principal cities of United States, France 


and England. Factories: Cambridge, New York, Chicago, Ilion, N. Y., New Orleans and London, England 


Library 


Bureau 


Founded 1876 
Speedac visible file for every business 


When writing to Lisrary Bureau please mention Nation's Business 


BUSINE 


BUSINESS 
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The Local Chamber 
a City’s Builder 
By Ed Overholser 


President and Manager, the Oklahoma City 
Chamber of Commerce 


NCE in my life, in a moment of mental] 
() aberration, I ran for the office of 
mayor in my city and was elected. Up 
to the day I took the oath of office the only 
knowledge I had of municipal government was 
to go to the city hall, pay my taxes and 
kick. When they led me to the door of 
the mayor’s office and ushered me in to take 
charge of my city for four years, I started 
in to discover my duties and responsibilities, 
I found that my predecessor had turned 
over to me an invoice of people and prop. 
erty, just such an invoice as one merchant 
would turn over to another in the transfer 
of his business. The first item was 84,000 
people — good, bad and indifferent. Then 
there were so many miles of streets, sewers 
and sidewalks; so many houses; so many 
fire engines, and so forth. 

And upon investigation as to what I was to 
do with all these things I found 2,100 rules 
and regulations, called ordinances, a careful 
study of which disclosed to me that I was 
charged with but four things—the protection 
of the property and the peace, health and 
happiness of the people. Not another thing 
in the world! 


Just Four Things to Do 


WAS to receive this property, safeguard 

it for the period of four years, and tum 
it over to my successor. Then, if I con- 
formed to these ordinances, which mentioned 
nothing else in the world but just peace, 
health and happiness, my duty was fulfilled. 
There was not one single line which charged 
me with the prosperity or growth of my 
community. If I faithfully administered the 
laws, my city could lose 10,000 or gain 10,000 in 
population without any credit or discredit to me. 

Then and there it dawned upon me that 
there must be another department of city 
government; some organization was looking 
out for the growth of our community, There 
was no such obligation placed upon it by 
law or ordinance. 

And when I set out to find the source of 
this efficient department, I discovered an 
association of men, representing all lines of 
endeavor in the city, devoting their time, 
energy and money to the upbuilding of the 
community, demanding and receiving no com- 
pensation whatever, except that which came 
to the people as a whole. The name they 
had over their place of business was the 
Chamber of Commerce. 


Finds the Upbuilding Force 


f Breagy and there I went to see the Cham- 
ber of Commerce; and I am thoroughly 
convinced that it is truly a department 0 
local government, probably one of the most 
important; and I call it the Department 0 
Progress. 

Now I want to turn my faith over to others 
and to set down the four reasons that 
membership in a chamber worth while. 

First: It is the department of progress in local 
government, without which no town can grow or 
prosper. 

Second: It is a great machine where the Um 
organized can find a functioning body through 
which they can work and defend themselve 
against those highly specialized combinations oP 
posed to them. ss 

Third: It is the place where every citizen can 
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best render that service to the community which 
js to pay for the benefits he receives from 
the community. 

Fourth: Upon the absolutely sordid basis of 
dollars and cents, no man could associate and 
work a whole year with the men he finds in the 
Chamber of Commerce and not increase his busi- 
ness more than it costs him for his annual dues. 


And now let me try to justify the Chamber 
of Commerce to those who, while they are 
members and pay their dues, have never 
properly understood the organization—those 
men who write a check once a quarter and 
consider that they have made a donation or 
have done a charitable act. 

To this class I would simply say that a 
careful investigation of any chamber of com- 
merce will show a balance sheet that would 
be acceptable to any auditor in their city 
and will prove beyond a doubt that for 
every dollar invested in dues, ten dollars in 
absolute profit are returned to the commu- 
nity. 


Gets Reduction of $98,000 


N our own Chamber of Commerce during 

the last year we secured a reduction of 
$98,000 in a public utility rate. We have a 
traffic association, which refunded to the 
merchants and jobbers $250,000 recovered 
from the railroads on account of overcharges. 

We have a convention committee, the net 
result of whose work last year produced vis- 
itors enough to our city so that the men who 
contributed the money for the maintenance 
of the division conceded that the net profit 
to the community would be $150,000. 

We have a good-roads committee, through 
whose work last year 31 miles of hard- 
surface roads were constructed. I will not 
try to estimate the cash returns on the ad- 
vertising done for the community, the assis- 
tance given to the charitable institutions, the 
churches and the schools, and the meeting- 
place furnished for thousands of civic con- 
ferences—the real business of a Chamber of 
Commerce. Taking only the cash items men- 
tioned, we find the aggregate amount to be 
$498,000. Our collections and budget for the 
last year were $42,000. Now, are dues to 
the Chamber of Commerce a donation? 


Some Accept Charity Service 


[Et me justify the Chamber of Commerce 

to you as a good citizen who desires to pay 
his way and to render just service for what 
he receives. Granting that the Chamber of 
Commerce earns this amount of money and 
that the citizen receives his share, if he does 
not contribute and serve, is he accepting his 
share of this money as charity or dishonesty? 

If he is accepting money, property or ad- 
vantage from others without rendering an 
equivalent in goods or service, there are but 
two ways to define the method. The one 
way is charity; the other—acquiring property| 
Without rendering an equivalent. 

But no chamber thrives unless its members 
are ready to give themselves as well as their 
money to their community. No chamber can 
grow great solely on dollars and cents. 

It may be true that the motive for all 
service is selfishness—that no matter how he- 
foie Or spectacular a service may be, it is 
performed for the selfish gratification of the 
server. This theory I neither accept nor 
reject. But I do believe that there is at 

another controlling reason for every hu- 
Man act and that every conscious human act 
8 due to any one of seven such motives. 

first is the call of blood. For service 
tendered to relatives—father, mother, brother, 
Sister or other kindred—no one deserves spe- 
tial credit. The other six motives I have 
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Sell Automobiles—in Hawaii 
Hawaii buys 4,000 automobiles and 100,000 rub- 
ber tires a year from the United States. Getting 
the business is a matter of selling your customer. 
Quote him prices by RADIOGRAM~— direct 


to Hawaii. 
Be sure to mark your messages 


Via RA 


RADIOGRAMS HOW TO SEND RADIOGRAMS 
go direct to: 

In New York, Washington, Boston, 
ordeal or Honoluiu, phone for an RCA 
FRANCE messevizger. 
ym In other cities—file Radiograms to 
ITALY Europe or the Near East at any RCA 
NORWAY or Postal Telegraph office; and to 
SWEDEN Hawaii and Japan at any RCA or 


ARGENTINE REPUBLIC Western Union office. 


Send Today for Radiogram Rate Sheet 
RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


RCA OFFICES IN THE FOLLOWING CITIES 
NEW YORK CITY 


GG Droad Strect ...0cisisccssinnsevbeuesee Broad 5100 6 West 19th Street...........0.c0005- Watkins 7953 
WP Spruce SiGe oc civces sccashedvaeaeebs Beekman 8220 PN ope b ahs cdbvepcccectss Columbus 4311 
196 Franklin Btreet ......scvcheootsceceek Franklin 2675 19 West 44th Street ................ Murray Hill 4996 


264 Fifth Avenue,’Madison Square 6780 
SAN FRANCISCO, 28 Geary Street, Garfield 4200 
WASHINGTON, D.C., 1110 Connecticut Avenue, Main 7400 
HONOLULU, T. H., 923 Fort Street 


CHICAGO 2s ivsncccccsccccasusna 10 So. La Salle Street PRT Seem clacwedicccccccciciscnss The Rourse 
esas 109 Congress Street CE EE San addacdedoccceecses 1599 St. Clair Ave. 
NEW ORLEANS ............. Carondelet Building , J Ly 2 FR as en 501 Maritime Building 
BALTIMORE ......... ona sae eae Gay & Pratt Streets PORT ARTHUR, Texas............. Realty Building 
SPUN: WWhadcccccnsccccteses 220 Brewer Street LOS ANGELES.........-seceees 453 So. Spring Street 





RG LENA IEOLEE A SERENE LLANE SEE, SIRES ANGE EC REE ES 
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What is under the counter? 


Usually it is either: 
(1) a disgraceful mess of discarded and 
ill-assorted junk; or 
(2) wholly wasted space! 
Which is the worse? 


Almost anyone can sell himself on Ais need of 
Van Dorn Counter-Height Equipment, simply by 
looking at the thoughtless and unplanned use 
generally made of the space below counters. 


With Van Dorn Equipment the waste areas are 
used, filing and storage space is provided, and 
counters are made modern, neat and attractive in 
appearance. 


Send for your copy of the new Van Dorn Catalog 
of Steel Office Equipment. Detailed information 
regarding Counter Height Cases is given in this 
catalog. 


The Van Dorn Iron Works Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


Branches: Cleveland New York Chicago Washington Pittsburgh 


Can Qor: 


OY RE cela gel 
IN STEEL 
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divided into two classes—the practical and 
the ideal—three in each class. 


The first of the practical class is: Service per- 
formed for personal profit. This is not objec. 
tionable if honestly done. In fact, it is abso. 
lutely necessary; we must have profits in order 
to live and give. 

The second: Service rendered for personal 
advertising. The limelight; it is another name 
for ambition. It is what makes the world go 
round; it is only reprehensible if carried to 
extremes. 

The third: Service performed through fear 
of criticism. Only one thing can be said in its 
favor—it enables us to get money from the 
“tightwad.” 


Three Servant Services 


ee EN there are those three motives of ser- 
vice, the only ones which entitle us to be 
known as servants: 

First: That service performed in an_ honest 
desire to pay the community for what we are 
taking from it. 

Second: That service performed in a sincere 
endeavor to help the less fortunate of our own 
time. 

Third: That service performed with a genuine 
wish to pay in some manner, to the generations 
yet unborn, for the raids we are now making 
upon the treasures in Nature’s storehouses that 
would rightfully belong to them but for our 
appropriation. 


No man should be allowed to remain in a 
community to profit by the business of such 
an association, to use its streets, to attend 
its amusements and to accept the pleasures 
and benefits of its organizations unless he 
make adequate return in service or money. 

The excuse for the individual’s presence in 
the community is that he cooperates with 
his fellow-citizens. The prosperity of a city 
depends upon its department of progress— 
the Chamber of Commerce—and the Cham- 
ber of Commerce depends on the willingness 
of the individual to give not alone his time 
but his money. 





Europe Solves House Problem 


ENMARK and France have “a_ housing 
problem” and they are solving it in an 
energetic manner. 

In Denmark a labor union took the initia- 
tive. The Masons’ and Bricklayers’ Union, 
formed in 1912, founded a cooperative build- 
ing organization and built, in a time of dwell- 
ing distress, several huge barracks. The 
union won public approval and the help of 
the Danish Cooperative Bank. In 1920 they 
put up a unit of 140 low-priced dwelling 
houses. 

The union members constitute both work- 
ing crew and owners, hence are anxious t0 
do a good job and do it quickly. Each man 
receives union wages plus a share of profits 
upon completion of the contract. 

In France the government, rather than Js 
bor, has been the leader. All cooperztives 


that wish to build dwellings are urged by law 


to borrow from the government at 2 per cent. 
In 1923, 590 cheap houses were built with 
this help, 118 of them in Paris, 19 at Lyons, 
11 at Lille, and 9 in Algiers. 

There are also city building companies te 
ceiving assistance from both the national gov- 
ernment and the municipality. The City 
Paris Building Corporation controls 19 units 
of flats which give shelter to over 12,000 fam- 
ilies. 

Against upperclass scepticism and positive 
resistance, slowly the French worker demom 
strates successfully his will to own his home 
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Sticky Fingers— 
Profits Gone! 
By RALPH BARSTOW 


or “shop-lifting” in chain stores is close 
to two per cent! Stated in another 
way, out of every hundred customers roaming 
ground the managers store, one or two are 
there to steal instead of to purchase or “to 
shop.” In a large store with, say, five hun- 
dred people walking up and down the aisles, 
the average indicates that ten are dishonest 
and must be watched. — ; 
When this condition first dawns on a chain 
store man (or for that matter, practically any 
retailer) it causes him a feeling of dismay. 
He accepts the idea as unwillingly as the 
reader, but accept it he must and does, and 
finally he views it philosophically as one of 
the problems inherent in his business. He 
finds ways to detect the thieves, and does not 
worry when he catches them. 
When no shoplifters are being caught he is 
sure that stealing is going on right under his 
nose. 


Te AVERAGE shrinkage from theft 


Manager Doesn’t 


T= manager does not enjoy dealing with 
shoplifters, and aims rather to discourage 
stealing by close supervision. When he first 
went “on the floor” as a learner and recog- 
nized the fact of stealing, he watched every- 
body, but he soon learned that 95 per cent 
of his customers didn’t need watching. His 
manager probably told him, drawing from his 
own experience : 

“Watch the kids who come in without their 
parents and hang around the counters. The 
little girls are as bad as the little boys. 

“Very few of them come in the first time 
for the purpose of stealing. They come in 
to look at the toys, and if they are not 
watched, the temptation becomes too strong 
for them. They take something, a toy or a 
package of gum, almost on impulse, and if 
they get away with it, they will be back again. 
The next time they will pick up two or 
three things, and before long they'll be bring- 
ing in half-bushel baskets and filling them. 

“The best way to handle the kids, is to 
keep them moving, and to keep a friendly 
eye on them when they do stop at a counter. 
It is our fault really if we lead them into 
temptation by giving them too many chances. 


Are Easily Recognized 


} 
; THE children are no great problem, how- 


» ever, as they are easily recognized, and 
Vigilance is the remedy. The adult shoplifter 
is the real menace, for there is no way of tell- 
ing one at sight. The surest simple rule is 
to watch the people who are watching you. 

regulars are of several kinds, the women 
who help themselves instead of buying, the 
men who steal combs, rings and other small 
articles and niake their living by selling them 
Mm restaurants and lodging houses, the people 
who steal and bring the goods back later for 
4 cash refund, and finally the folks who steal 
just for the fun of it.” 

Ms of this last class are interesting 
a8 psychological cases, but a terrific expense 
Any store manager can 
you of the richly dressed woman with a 
cent bottle of perfume, or a five cent 

of hair pins in her Hudson seal 
or the man with the fur overcoat and 


_ Gvery pocket stuffed with postcards, choco- 
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We never have used anything to compare 


with Fisks for service” 




























A statement like that from a truck 
operator with long experience as a 
tire user means, more than anything 


we could tell you’ about: Fisk Truck 
Pneumatics. 





This is what the Dayton Transfer 
Company says about their Fisks: 


‘‘We cannot recommend Fisk 


Truck Tires too highly. 


‘“‘We are using several Fisk 
36x6 pneumatics and will 
say we have never had any- 
thing to compare with these 
for service. For dependa- 
bility and long life, we could 
not ask more.”’ 













Make an examination of the wide, 
flat, deep-cut button tread and the 
husky side walls of a Fisk and you 
will see why they are easier riding, 
practically skid-proof and have this 
amazing extra endurance. 


Protect your trucks and cut your tire 
costs with Fisk Truck Pneumatics. 


The Fisk Tire Company, Inc. 


Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


Get a Fisk 
U. S. Pat. Off. 


Time to Re-tire 
Trade Mark Reg. 
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but Autocall would find him 


OU want someone but he isn’t in his de- 
partment. He’s lost, for minutes or hours— 
but Autocall would find him in a few seconds. 


Without Autocall you must wait while mes- 
sengers and numberless phone calls disturb the 
whole organization, seeking the man you want. 
With Autocall your operator simply by the turn 
of her hand would sound your man’s code num- 
ber, bringing him to the nearest phone instantly. 


Autocall—the mechanical finder of men—is 
speeding up work and service and cutting out 
waste and annoyance in hundreds of businesses 
like yours. And it doesn’t cost you a cent to see 
what it could do in your own organization. 
The coupon will bring our Free Trial offer. 


focal sss 


The Autocall Company, 311 Tucker Ave., Shelby. Ohio. 


C) Send information about Autocall Paging System and free trial offer. 
C) Send information about Autocall Industrial Fire Alarm System. 
(J Send information about Autocall Watchmen’s Supervisory Service. 


(Write name and address in margin.) 
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late bars, or anything at all, and no reason 
or excuse for taking them. 

No matter how sure the floor-man may be 
it is risky to accuse these folks of thef 
Some of the men pretend they have been 
drinking and try to pass it off as a joke, by 
most of these shoplifters wax highly indignan; 
and declare that they were merely taking the 
goods to the window to get a better light, 
that they were going to pay at the door when 
they went out, the same as in the chain res. 
taurants. 

Once more the law that “the customer jg 
always right” is abused, and the floor-map 
smiles weakly and takes the crook’s word fo 
it. He knows that this incident will keep 
this particular person out of his particular 
store for a while, but the shoplifter knows 
that he can still operate in plenty other stores 
and get off as easily when caught. This js 
a real grievance for all stcrekeepers. 


Their Customs Vary 


HOPLIFTERS’ customs vary in different 
places. One young assistant in a City store 
found that most of the dishonest customers 
wore shawls and slipped their booty under a 
concealing fold. He paid close attention to 
the shawl trade and was successful in re. 
ducing a severe drain on the store’s profits, 
When he was transferred to a store in a 
smaller town, he was astounded to see that 
nearly every customer in the morning wore a 
shawl. He studied this trade for a week or 
more and it appeared to be entirely honest. 
“T must be getting blind,” he told his man- 
ager, “I can’t catch them anymore.” 
“Why,” answered the manager, “you've 
been watching the wrong people. The ones 
you want to look out for in this town are 
the folks with the cloth shopping bags. 


Those bags are the best friends a shoplifter 


ever had!” 


Another young assistant manager with great | 


confidence in his powers, assured his manager 
in a large city store that there was no steal- 
ing going on in his section of the floor. 

“Maybe so,” replied the manager, “and 
maybe not. The lace counter is in your st 
tion, isn’t it?” 

“O, yes, but that’s O. K.” 

“None of it is being stolen?” 


“Positively not—I’d be willing to bet o | 


it.’ 
“Let’s go ask the clerk.” 
Saw No Stealing 


HEY consulted the saleswoman at the lace 

counter and she confirmed the statement. 
There was no shoplifting going on at her 
counter. 

The manager wanted to believe them, but 
it was too good to be true. When shoplifters 
are not being caught is the time to worry. 

The manager and the floor-man came bac 
that night and inventoried the lace countet. 
They found one hundred and twenty piect 
of lace on sale, and they numbered each 


consecutively from 1 to 120. Nothing ws | 


said to the saleswoman the next morning 
although she was instructed to save any 
cards that she emptied that day. 

The next evening the two men went ove 
the counter again, and to the great surpn® 
of the young learner, the count showed five 
empty cards, 111 numbered ones, and four 
absent and not accounted for. The num 
showed two of the missing cards to be 
priced at 10 cents per yard or $3.60 for 
thirty-six yard piece. 3 

“Well, it’s worse than I thought,” said 
manager. ‘Perhaps I should have bet y# 
a year’s pay to make up for some of 
stealing going on under your nose. 
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body will be coming in here soon and pick- 
ing your pocket, if you don’t wake up!” 

the assistant took it to heart and watched 
his aisles closer than ever, but every night 
the count would show one to four pieces of 
lace gone, mostly the most expensive kinds. 
The clerk protested her innocence when told 
of the situation, and had nothing to offer 
except that she would quit, if she didn’t get 
a different counter. 

The mystery was making our amateur de- 
tective desperate, for he felt his whole fu- 
ture was at stake. All day Sunday he dwelt 
on the problem, and finally he figured out 
one last scheme that was worth a trial. 


A Periscope Detector 


E AND the clerk at the lace counter both 

had the same lunch hour. There was no 
floor-walker in the aisle between twelve and 
one o'clock, and the girls on the adjoining 
counters who were supposed to watch the 
lace at noon had business of their own to 
take care of first before they paid much 
attention to the lace. 

Sunday night the floor-man went back to 
the store and rigged a periscope arrangement 
with pieces of mirror, so that he could see 
what happened at the lace counter from a 
window over the shelving some forty feet 
away. 

Monday noon he went without his lunch, 
and spent his time on a ladder in the back 
alley outside the window with both eyes 
glued on the mirror. 

At a quarter to one, when the noon rush 
was greatest, in came an _ inconspicuously 
dressed young woman, wearing a plain black 
hat, black veil, and a long black coat. She 
spent five minutes at the lace counter, quietly 
looking at the patterns, like any regular 
shopper, and no one paid any attention to 
her except the young Sherlock Holmes on the 
ladder. 

The young woman selected the exact pieces 
she wanted, laying them at the front of the 
counter, which is exactly the same technique 
used by a boy in stealing a jack-knife, and 
she finally slipped three bolts of lace from 
the front pile to a pocket in the lining of her 
cloak. She passed along without hurry, 
bought a bag of candy, and went out con- 
tentedly munching the candy, which she car- 
ried in her hand for all to see. 

The assistant was down from his ladder 
by this time, ready to board the same street 
car with the shoplifter, and followed her to a 
little notion store in a foreign quarter of the 
city. This store had a carefully selected 
assortment of lace on display, also a splendid 
line of home-made aprons and boudoir caps, 
all lavishly trimmed with lace. 


No One Spoke English 


OF COURSE, nobody in the store spoke 
English until he threatened to call a po- 
liceman. The manager, even after his well- 
worked plan representing a great deal of ef- 
fort, was in rather a precarious predicament. 
He had no way of proving that all the lace 
had been stolen, and was lucky to secure for 
the big store a compromise settlement from 
its parasite. 

€ assistant regained some of his confi- 
dence. He decided it would be cheaper to 
have extra clerks for the noon hour, and 
arranged for a basement stock man to put 
On a clean collar and take care of his sec- 
tion at noon. A few months’ trial proved the 
worth of the system. 

is manager of a big store, now, and he 
+a checks up his lace counter on the old 
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The most 
Important 
Room 


in the House 


Ji pak the dining room, not the living 
room—but the bathroom. It is 
here that the children learn that clean- 
liness is truly next to godliness. It is here 
that the women of the family attain the 
daintiness which is womanhood’s great- 
est charm, It is here that men preserve 
the cleanliness of body which is essential 
to health and self-respect. 


Tepeco All-Clay Plumbing Fixtures are 
fitting accessories for the bathrooms of 
the most pretentious homes. There is a 
ermanence of beauty in Tepeco’s stain- 
Pose snowy finish. In elegance of design 
and mechanical excellence, Tepeco is 
not to be surpassed. Yet a wide range 
of prices puts Tepeco within the means 
of the owner of the modest dwelling. 


Send for a copy of booklet ** Bathrooms of Character’ S-12 


TRENTON POTTERIES CO. 
TRENTON, N. J., U.S. A. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


BOSTON NEW YORK 


World’s Largest Makers of 
All-Clay Plumbing Fixtures 
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Emerson tells how the 
mass of men worry 
themselves into name- 
less graves, while now 
and then agreat, unself- 
ish soul forgets himself 
into immortality. One 
of the most inspiring in- 
fluences in the life of a 
modern corporation is 
the selfless work of the 
scientists in the labora- 
tories which it provides 
for their research. 





Thomas A. Edison and Charles P. Steinmetz in the Schenectady laboratories 
of the General Electric Company, where Dr, Steinmetz did his great work. 


Steinmetz 


The spirit of Dr. Steinmetz kept 
his frail body alive. It clothed him 
with surpassing power; he tamed 
the lightning and discharged the 
first artificial thunderbolt. 


Great honors came to him, yet he 
will be remembered not for what 
he received, but for what he gave. 
Humanity will share forever in the 
profit of his research. This is the 
reward of the scientist, this is en- 
during glory. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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Reprints of Articles 


appearing in this magazine may be ordered 
from Nation’s Business, Washington. 


We will give permission, on request, for the reprinting of articles from 
Nation’s Business in house organs, or in other organization periodicals. 
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Yes, We Can Cut 
Marketing Costs 


(Continued from page 50) 





up in stocks, extra clerks to keep the stock 
in order, extra wages to plumbers for jp. 
stalling of a hundred styles. 

Wasteful competition due to purposely 
making odd sizes often occurs in the mistaken 
idea that it gives the manufacturer a com. 
petitive advantage. The only cases where 
unlimited diversification seems justified’ js 
padlock keys. 

At this point I wish to answer another 
of the tormentors of progress—the one who 
finds great humor in standardizing women’s 
hats. No serious person has ever gj 
thought to the standardization of style or the 
freezing of quality, or the elimination of jn. 
dividualism. What we want is to know what 
is being dealt in and eliminate unnecessary 
duplication. 


An Item Worth Millions 


Peg RROv Es we are concerned only with 
those commodities which are common 
necessities of life. To have established inter- 
changeability of all of the bolts and nuts in 
the United States, so that a bolt or nut or 
nipple of a given dimension will screw onto 
every bolt or pipe of the same dimension, has 
been one of those unsung accomplishments 
that have made more for public welfare than 
most of the oratory in a year. 

With all of its ramifications in cheapening 
of industrial production, of repairs, of de- 
creasing the volume of stocks in distribution 
and the dead stocks for which there is no 
demand, even this apparently insignificant 
item can claim tens of millions of savings 
to its credit. 

Our production and distribution moves on 
wings of documents. We make specifications 
and contracts and receipts and invoices and 
bills of lading and forms and documents of 
a thousand varieties. All of the contractual 
documents are presumed to express mutual 
agreement of the buyer and seller, but they 
do not do so as witness three-fourths of the 
occupation of our courts. The reason they 
do not express mutual agreement is because 
the terms mean different things to different 
minds and, more than that, every individual 
establishment or service has different bases 
of documentation. 

Recently a conference of the furniture 
and merchandise warehousemen developed 
that more than 200 different warehouse docu- 
ments were in use to serve a single purpose. 
They were by common action reduced to sin- 
gle standard form. This narrow sector of one 
trade estimates there is a saving of five mil- 
lion dollars a year in clerical work and vast 
saving in litigation and disputes. 


Find 40,000 Specifications 


ANOTHER phase of this same problem is 
that of specifications, which is the expres- 
sion of standards. At the beginning of this ad- 
ministration I undertook to establish standard 
specifications for the purchases of goods by 
the Federal Government. We were using 
different specifications in every department, 
for the same commodities, all changing fre- 
quently. That work has proceeded under 
the Bureau of the Budget, with the coopera 
tion of this department, until it has elimr 
nated literally thousands of differences. 
At the request of many national pur 

ing agencies we undertook to collect the dif- 
ferent specifications in current use in come 
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‘Why ts it that so many otherwise well-balanced, 


logical business men are brick-and-mortar conscious, 


and not paper conscious?” 


Think of a company selling transportation on 


the high seas, let us say, that erected a business 


cathedral in which to transact its daily task. 


The rotunda in which passengers buy their 


tickets lifts its arches ninety feet from the floor. 


The spandrels are made glorious with mural paint- 
ings depicting the triumphant conquest of the sea 
by men in sail-driven ships. 

In the granite floor of the great entry-way is 
set, like the brasses in old churches, a device of 


the twelve zodiacal signs, girdled by an inscription 


from one of Virgil’s vigorous descriptions of the sea. 


Then — 

What would you think of a company which 
created so splendid a presentation of its noble oc- 
cupation in which to do business, if the passenger 
tickets—representing sometimes hundreds of 
dollars and entitling the purchasers to thousands 
of miles of voyage—were printed upon ordinary, 
commonplace and undistinguished paper—if it 
gave carte blanche to its architect, mural painter, 


decorator and cabinet maker—and then pinned 





Se 


DALTON, 


itsstationer down to the lowest obtainable estimate? 

Few as yet of even the greatest businesses 
which realize the prestige value of the architect 
who plans their places of business, and other 
visible expressions of it, carry the same logic 
into such a minor manifestation as the paper upon 
which its business is transacted—the stationery, 
forms, blanks, tickets and contracts, all of which 
should have the same qualities of permanence and 
distinction that have been realized in their 
offices, factories, ships and trains. 

A paper possessing such qualities is Crane’s 
Bond. Crane’s Bond is a one hundred per cent 
new rag stock paper. It has an agreeable crisp- 
ness and a substantial feel. It has all the practical 
qualities and all the atmosphere of a successful 
business writing paper. But more than all these 
and outweighing them all in the mind of a man 
who judges a thing by its source, Crane’s Bond 
hasa sponsor. The sponsor is the name “Crane,” 


a name inseparably associated with paper-making 


for over one hundred years. 





MASSACHUSETTS 


When writing to Crane & Company, Inc., please mention Nation's Business 
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For Big Trucks 
and Heavy Loads 


HROUGH dirt, mud and sand, up grades 
and out of excavations, the powerful Fire- 
stone Double-Traction keeps trucks on the 


; move. There are eighty massive cogs to dig in 
and take hold. 


Double-Tractions stand up to the hardest pun- 
ishment—giving truck and load full protection 
far beyond operating life of average tires. 

Consult the nearest Firestone Truck Tire Ser- 
vice Dealer. Let him apply the correct size 
Double-Traction Tires to your truck and reduce 
your operating costs. 


MOST MILES PER DOLLAR 








Firestone 


DOUBLE-TRACTION 














Complete Index of All Articles in 
NATION’S BUSINESS during the 


year 1924 now ready 
Sent without charge to you at your request. A 


convenient cross-indexed reference to the copies 
you have been keeping. 


NATION’S BUSINESS 


Washington 























When writing to Firestone Tire & Ruseer Company please mention Nation’s Business 





merce. We have so far received from the 
trades 40,000 different specifications now in| 
current use. In cooperation with COMMittegs 
from the different trades we are endeavoring 
to work out some standard specifications | 
Behind this, of course, lies the whole proces | 
of establishing standards of quality, dimep, | 
sion, etc. 

When specifications are agreed upon with 
the cooperation of representatives of both 
the consuming trades and the produc 
trades, they reduce unnecessary variety, 
decrease cost of production and distributj 
they are a real contributio. to the elimina. 
tion of waste. If we ever succeed in thes | 
reforms in commercial documentation we yijj | 
not only add stability to commerce and fp. 
duction of prices, but we will create unem. | 
ployment in the legal profession. 

There is a problem in waste which revolyes 
in the field of trade ethics. Unfair competi. | 
tion of course is waste, as it imposes waste. | 
ful processes and wasteful and fraudulent 
practices on other members of the trade and 
the public. It is prohibited by law. The 
law, however, is very obscure in determina. | 
tion of what is an unfair practice. 

In the field of business ethics we haye | 
seen a great advance in the last two decades 
and chiefly due to the effort of the better 
trade associations. This brings up an inter. 
esting question as to the use which might 
be made of trade opinion and determination 
of what is unfair competition. It would seem 
worth considering that the voices of the large 
majority of a given trade might be given 
weight in the determination of what is unfair, 
It might lead to a degree of self-government 
of industrial and trade morals which would 
free us from much regulation. 

There are processes of wasteful competi- | 
tion which are entirely outside of legal in- | 
terpretation of unfair competition. They rise | 
chiefly from ignorance of efficient methods of 
conducting business and they impregnate our 
whole system of distribution from top to | 
bottom. 


Ignorance of Accounting 


FEW people who have examined our dis 
tributive methods will deny that a minor 
element of our retail traders are so ignorant 
of the basic facts of accounting that they 
unconsciously deplete their capital to the 
point of exhaustion before they cease 
operations. Such men are dangerous com- 
petitors, who undermine the whole scheme 
of fair competition and thus do far more 
damage than their numbers might imply. 
The enterprises of these men wind up i 
failures with a consequent waste of capital, 
which is reflected in higher costs to the 
consumer. 

It is not in the interest of the public to 
have so many units in any trade that 
cannot all operate efficiently at a living wage, 
it means a vast duplication and in the 
imposes charges and waste on the ultimate 
purchaser. ‘ 

The only remedy that I know is education 
For some time the Department of Comment 
has been attacking this problem with the aim 
of spreading among this section of the bus 
ness public a better knowledge of what col 
stitutes efficient trade practices. Am 
cation of the interest evidenced by the pub 
lic is seen in a demand for over 55,000 copie 
of the first bulletin issued. Comprehensivé 
plans are being laid and followed by my de 
partment to collect and disseminate know 
of best merchandising practices in mad} 
trades. Requests from many branches o 
commerce to aid in solving specific 
have fairly deluged the Department of 
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merce. Expeditious, regular transportation is 
a fundamental necessity. _Any structure or 
brings untold wastes in distribution. A 
tar shortage not alone raises the price of 


| goal but it dislocates production and distribu- 


tion right and left. The penalties of any 

rtation failure are far greater than the 

whole freight charge on the commodity in mo- 

tion. Due to the energies of our railway 

managers we have now emerged from this 
rticular chaos of the war. 

We have, however, a problem in freight ter- 
minals which has not grown in tune with our 
cities. ‘There are cities where the terminal 
distribution costs on many commodities, par- 
ticularly perishables, are larger than some 
long-haul rates. The problem is by no means 
one that can be entirely solved by the rail- 


| ways. There are wastes in transportation for 





which the shipper is responsible—wastes of 
partial car loading, wastes of long routing and 
cross haul; wastes of bad packing, wastes in 
reconsignment. They probably aggregate a 


| half-billion a year over what we could do if 


we did it better. The voluntary regional com- 
mittees of shippers and railway operatives 
now functioning in these fields are bringing 
much economy. 


Too Many in Business 


BVIOUSLY one of the greatest wastes in 

our whole distribution system is the un- 
necessary number of links in the distribution 
chain and the excessive number of chains. 
This is, however, the most intangible, impon- 
derable problem in the whole gamut of dis- 
tribution wastes. 

I do not think anyone will deny that we 
have more retail and wholesale establish- 
ments than we need in all sorts of directions 
and that, therefore, there is imposed upon 
the distribution system a vastly larger over- 
head than is necessary. 

There is no way of preventing a man 
going into business if he wants to, nor would 
it be desirable, for if we were to limit the 
number we would set social currents going 
that would be the destruction of the whole 
system. 

Every time we set up a standard, every 
time we set up a better understanding of ac- 
counting and principles of business, we will, 
in ultimate effect, diminish the excessive num- 
ber of units by bringing competition onto the 
more legitimate foundation of intelligent ac- 
tion with a resulting tendency to diminish this 
excessive membership in the trades with 
their wasteful overhead charged against the 
consumer, 

It is not my purpose to go into those fields 
of improvement in power, waterways, building 
methods, seasonal operations, scientific inves- 
tigation in the use of materials, and a dozen 

rections—for we are here dealing primarily 
with existing wastes in distribution. The 
wastes in these other directions are of vast 
importance and can be organized out. 

r economic system has developed mar- 
Velously as the result of individual initiative. 
€ must preserve that. But there is also 
the initiative of the trade or group which 
Wwe must equally develop if we are to per- 
tet this system. It will not undermine 

=? of the individual—it will sup- 


_Our merchant spirit has seen a great evolu- 
into service during this last score of 
years. The merchant today earnestly gives 
con os — He is concerned with 
ce which his goods perform—he is 
sg with the good of the community. 
t we need now is to extend this spirit 


of service by the group as a whole, 
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New Yor« 


Your Company’s Stock 
and the New York Market 


HEN a company wishes to establish 

its securities in the New York market, 
it is a distinct advantage to provide facilities 
there for the registration and immediate 
transfer and delivery of its stock. 


Such facilities are very desirable not only 
from the corporation’s standpoint but also 
from that of its shareholders and investors 
generally, 


The special facilities of our Transfer and 
Registration Departments enable us to ren- 
der a comprehensive and economical service. 
It relieves corporations of the work involved 
in effecting transfers, maintaining accurate 
records, mailing proxies and reports, paying 
either cash or stock dividends, etc. 


We invite you to discuss your problems 
with us in connection with either an exist- 
ing or a new issue of securities. 

Our booklet 


“Trust Service for Corporations”’ 
sent on request 


Guaranty ‘Trust Company 


of New York 
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When writing to the Guaranty Trust Company or New York please mention Nation’s Business 
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The Man 
Who Lost Out 


By years of hard work and intensive 
effort, he had built for himself a busi- 
ness. He had gained for his family 
comfort and a competence—but he 
lost out, because, at the height of his 
business success, he lost his health. 


He lost his health because he did 
not guard it as he guarded his business 
interests, although it was a more 
precious possession. 


He had a periodical trial balance 
made of his books, but he never had 
a periodical trial balance of his health. 


We look after your health as your 
auditor looks after your business. 
We make a periodical check of your 
physical condition, as revealed by 
urinalysis. We are experts. 

Our service is scientific. It takes 
all the trouble and work of this periodi- 
cal check-up off your shoulders, so 
that the service takes but four minutes 
of your time per year, and the cost is 
so low as to be negligible. 


Some of the nation’s most prominent 
business executives. are numbered 
among our subscribers. 


The booklet, “The Span of Life,” 
tells the reason why. Write for a 
copy today. 


National Bureau of Analysis 
F. G. SOULE, President and Founder 
N. B. 35 Republic Bldg. Chicago, III. 


National Bureau of Analysis, 
N. B. 35 Republic Bldg., 
Chicago, IIl. 


Gentlemen: Please send me today, free of 
charge, your health protection treatise, “The 
Span of Life.” 
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Listening In 


” HE SAME political parties which now 
agitate the United States have existed 
through all time,” remarked Thomas 

Jefferson in his to John 

Adams. 

“Precisely,” the Champion of the Faith- 
ful Conservatives wrote back. “While all 
other sciences have advanced, that of govern- 
ment is at a stand; little better understood; 
little better practiced now, than three or four 
thousand years ago. What is the reason? I 
say, parties and factions will not suffer or per- 
mit improvements to be made.” 

Looking down on the reassembling of Con- 
gress in December, one saw in fancy these 
two old gentlemen returning to the scene of 
their earthly conflicts with “parties and fac- 
tions,” and taking their seats respectively on 
opposite sides of the aisle. Something akin to 
a wink must have passed between them as, 
acting upon a common impulse, they tottered 
back to the cloak room and resumed their 
frivolous discussion of the terms upon which 
they might consider living life over again amid 
these scenes. If they had remained in the 
Chamber, these are some of the things they 
might have heard: 


correspondence 


Mr. Caraway (Ark.): The minority report is 
full of just such shining examples of contradic- 
tions. 


Wherein a Mr. Watsu (Mass.): It 
is a cross-word puzzle. 

Few Senators Mr. Caraway: Oh, no; 

Resort to let us not slander a cross- 

Scripture word puzzle. A _ good 


cross-word puzzle has 
more to justify itself than this minority re- 
rae 

Mr. Reep (Mo.): Mr. President, I rose to 
congratulate the State of Missouri upon possess- 
ing a representative so amiable and so innocent 
that, like the three Japanese monkeys, he sees no 
evil, he hears no evil, and he speaks no evil, and 
consequently is duly qualified to defend all evil; 
an innocent abroad in the intellectual and politi- 
cal world who finds virtue in every act and 
with unblushing countenance can defend every 
infamy. ... I recall how, with an innocence 
that would do credit to a babe yet “mewling 
and puking in the nurse’s arms,” he saw noth- 
ing wrong in the conduct of Daugherty... . 

Mr. Spencer (Mo.): Somewhere in the Good 
Book it is written, “He that is first in his own 
cause seemeth just, but his neighbor cometh and 
searcheth him... .” 

Mr. Reep: The Senator is fond of the Scrip- 
tures, devoted to Holy Writ, and let me say to 
him that he reminds me of a passage in Holy 
Writ, as I consider him in connection with his 
minority criticism—‘Deal gently for my sake with 
the young man Absalom.” Truly he has been 
gentle. Some day we will erect a monument to 
him. It will be of the purest white marble, and 
we will inscribe on it the legend of the culprits 
he has defended upon the floor of the Senate, 


-~and we -will proelaim the new doctrine, not 


“There is nothing new under the sun,” but that 
“There is nothing*wrong under the sun.” 


Mr. Moses (N. H.): I yield first to the Sena- 
tor from New York, because he has been waiting 
patiently. 

Mr. Coperann (N. Y.): We find the Senator 
from New Hampshire this morning in an ex- 
ceptional mood. 

Mr. Moses: No; perfectly natural. 

Mr. Copetanp: He is yielding and unusually 
frank this morning. 

Mr. Moses: I hope the Senator from New 
York is not undertaking to convince the Senate 
or others that the Senator from New Hampshire 
is not generally frank in the discussion of a 
matter. 

Mr. Coperann: I think I used the term ex- 
ceptionally frank. 
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on Congress 


Mr. Moses: I thank the Senator for the ad 
verb. ry 

Mr. Coperanp: The Senator admits that the | 
bill is unscientific and probably improper jn many | 
of its features. 

Mr. Moses: Oh, no. 

Mr. Copetann: Hastily made. j 

Mr. Moses: Quickly made, but by very tal. | 
ented men. 

Mr. Copetanp: Often talented men make | 
grossest mistakes. 








Mr. Bruce (Maryland): I should like to ask | 
the Senator, if he will allow me, whether he cay 
recall just how many of the rulers of Haiti haye 
died peacefully in their own beds, 

Mr. Kino (Utah): Because of the revolutions 
in Mexico, cruel and bloodthirsty as some of them | 
were, I cannot believe that any American woul | 
advocate that it was the duty of the Unite 
States to take possession of Mexico. .,, 

Mr. Bruce: Mr. President, may I ask the Sem. | 
tor another question, if he has not grown jm. | 
patient ? 

Mr. Kunc: I never get impatient with the Sena. | 
tor. I yield to him. 

Mr. Bruce: I reciprocate that condition with | 
respect to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. Kino: I think, however, the Senator from | 
Maine (Mr. Hale) is getting impatient with both | 
of us, as he is anxious to pass the naval bill, | 

Mr. Bruce: I should like to ask the Senator 
how many roads there were in Haiti when the! 
American occupation took place ...I1 should 
like to ask the Senator what real measure of 
personal liberty there was in Haiti at the time 
of the American occupation. 

Mr. Kino: Mr. President, the Senator has pro- 
pounded two questions... . 

Mr. Bruce: Mr. President, it seems to me the 
Senator is very much like the English—the Sen- 
ator’s reading is so incessant and wide that | 
am sure he will recollect that some time ago a 
very ardent opponent of prohibition in England 
said that he would rather be free than sober; | 
so I assume that the point of view of the Se-' 
ator is that it is much better for the Haitians 
to be free than civilized. 

Mr. Kino: I do not admit the pertinency of | 
the Senator’s illustration. I want the Haitian | 
both free and civilized. 


Mr. Heri (Ala.): I am fearing now that my 
friend is going to have trouble in explaining his 
. swapping horses on this 
measure. 

Mr. McKe tar (Tenn,): 
Oh, no, Mr. President; 
they are behind me. ... 

Mr. Heriin: And swap- 
ping so quickly that he 
has amazed me by the rapidity of his action. 

Mr. McKe tar: I should like to jar the Sen 
tor a little. 

Mr. Heriin: The Senator from Tennessee now 
supports the measure of the Senator from Ne 
braska. He did not do that at first. He got 
close to it and then he shied off from it; he then 
went closer to it and it looked a little better © 
him, and finally, with George Norris, with out 
stretched arms and smiling, saying “Won't yo 
come over with me?” the Senator from Tenne- 
see said, “I will,” and he fell upon the bosom 0! 
the Senator from Nebraska and wept—I want him 
to come back and get off the shifting sands 
which he stands and build his house upon 4 
George Norris will get him into qui 
deep that he will struggle in vain for a 
and before he fully knows what has 
everything will be settled in the sand bed, and the 
Senator will be under the sand and unable 
see. 
Mr. McKextar: What is the name of the ma 
that the Senator wants me to come rh 
it the Alabama Power Company rock? if 

Mr. Herwin: It is the rock of Gi 


There is 
Talk of Shifting 
Climate and 
Principles 
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-record-protection  sys- 





The 
COMET 


THE tests given at the Safe- 
Cabinet laboratory, the first of 
its kind in the world, meet the 
highest standards used in the 
safe-making industry. Here 
the Safe-Cabinet is burned for 
hours at intense heats, pulled 
white-hot from the furnace and 
dropped like a comet a full 
thirty feet to solid concrete. 
It is then rushed back to the 
furnace for another hour at 
even higher temperatures. 
“Testing” is anything short of 
utter destruction! And always 
the books and records in it 
must come through intact! 


All Safe-Cabinet products 
—the Safe-Cabinet, Safe-File, 
Safe-Desk, Drawer-Safe, Insu- 
iated Vault Door, etc.—are 
proved by laboratory and fur- 
nace tests. Each must give 
the degree of protection for 
which it is labeled and certi- 
fied. And each must be able 
to deliver the same protection 
on the day of the fire as on the 
day of the test. 


This testing for heat 
and structural strength 
is but one phase of a 


tem that has revolu- 
tionized the _ record- 
protection industry. 
For The Safe-Cabinet 
Company has not been 
content to perfect prod- 
ucts that afford the 
highest degree of mea- 
Sured, certified protec- 
tion from fire. It has 
also conducted for 
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twenty years an exhaustive 
research into the fire dangers 
that menace the priceless, irre- 
placeable records of business. 
This knowledge of the day- 
after-the-fire values of 

records and these facts on 











SAFE-CABINET VAULT DOOR 
Safe-Cabinet Insulated 
Door is the only certified vault 
door made. 
Equipment | conserves costly 
filing space in vaults. 











ate 

SAFE-CABINET 
The Safe-Cabinet is 
made in 83 sizes 
and models, with 
Slide-in, swinging, 
or automatic selt- 
closing and locking 
doors. 


Vault 
Safe-Cabinet Vault 









DRAWER-SAFE 
Forofices of pro- 
fessional men, 
homes and small 
businesses, the 
Drawer - Sate 
gives certified 
protection. 


fire hazards are at your dis- 
posal without charge. Call the 
Safe-Cabinet Man in your city, 
or write to THE SAFE-CAB- 
INET COMPANY, at Marietta, 

Ohio, the largest 
manufacturers of 
record - protection 
devices in the world. 


The SAFE-FILE 
» For the great bulk of records 
of secondary importance, the 
Sate-File provides predeter- 
mined and certified protection. 


The 


The SAFE-DESK 
The Safe-Desk is made by com- 
bining two 2-drawer Sate-Files 


with a linoleum desk top. Other 
office furniture can be made by 
combining various units in the 
Safe-Cabinet line. 


The SAFE-CABINET COMPANY, Marietta, Ohio 


When writing to Tur Sare-Capinet Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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FRICTION 
COLLECTS 


cAdvt. No. 2 of the 


SKF 
Certified Campaign 
Every statement made 
in this advertisement 
is substantiated by an 
unbiased engineering 
analysis and report, a 
certified copy of which 
= may be obtained by 
“8 you for the asking. 








Peyton ~ 


More than 2,000,000 Skayef Self-Aligning Ball 


ing Hangers now in use throughout the world 


unshaken and, as a result, over 300 hangers are 
service. The biggest factor of all is that th 


in the “windy city.” No more have saved on an average of 17 per cent in power and, 
side of the — since babbitt with other economies, a total of $1,852.41 annually. 


were replaced with Skayef Self- Here are dollars and cents facts that prove that it 
Beariny Hangers. costs more to keep babbitt bearings in operation than 
After ten years’ experience with Skayef Hangers their to replace them. 





















52 weeks x $.01 per K.W.H. 
OILING LABOR: 

Babbitt bearing hangers would require 

10 hours per week x 52 weeks x $ .65 

SKF hangers require 60 hours 

per yearx $.65 perhour.... . 








The SKAYEF BALL BEARING CO., 1 
For Nearest Distributor see MacKae 


Savings Effected by Skayef Ball Bearing Hangers 


POWER: 
17% x 355 K. W. H. x 49% hours x 


Annual saving in power and oiling labor . 
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SKAYEF ReeriacR BOXES 


D ped to meet 
where it may be impractical 





+ $1,553.41 


f > 

frames of corresponding 

shaft size. Are securel: 
pedtoshaft 


clam . Take careo’ 
shaft contraction and expan- 
sion. Require no adjustment. 













$338.00 


39.00 __ 299.00 
. $1,852.41 


65 Broadway, N.Y. 
’s Blue Book 





06.5 BALL BEARING Not Self-Aligning 
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Sample 





WINTER and Summer the workers in office, 
f , children in schools and all folks in 
ehurch club must have drinking water of 
satisfying coolness, Give it to them h 
a Century Ice-Cooled Fountain, 


economical operation, and exclusive features 
make it the most desirable water dispenser 
you can buy. = 

The ice container and coils are heavily tinned 
andinsulated, Fittings are brass, nickel plated. 

veral sizes, toserve 35 or more people. Easily 
connected to 4 Water Supply. Priced at $55 
to $114. Write fo 


201 N. Illinois Street Belleville, Til. 


ts pleasing design, beautiful finish, low cost, 


r booklet and dealer’s name. 
CENTURY BRASS WORKS, INC. 
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the cardinal principles of the Democratic Party 

Mr. McKe rar: As I understood the Senator a 
moment ago, he said I had changed my position 
four times, while he had stood pat on his orig. 
inal position. Does the Senator mean to gq 
now that he is a “standpatter” ? J 

Mr. Herrin: Not at all; and I never said 
“stand pat,” either. 

Mr. McKetrar: That was a serious question 
for this reason: The Senator understands, of 
course, that those associated with him in this 
fight for the Underwood bill are largely “stanq. 
patters.” 

Mr. Heriin: The Senator from Tennessee has 
cried out against delay, and I am sorry to say he 
is chief among those delaying it today. I am 
not sure but that he will vote for the bill of the 
Senator from Washington (Mr. Jones). [ see 
him constantly conferring with him. He is nearly 
as close to him right now as he is to the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska, and God only knows what 
is going to come out of this strange combina- 
tion. ... I do not know whether the weather 
has anything to do with a man’s attitude on 
these things or not. I know that we have had 
very changeable weather here. One day it is hot 
and the next day it is cold. It reminds me of 
the old fellow in Texas who wrote back to a 
friend in Tennessee. He said: 


Dear Bill: If you have not started for Texas, 
don’t. This is the most hellacious climate in 
the world. On yesterday, while driving a yoke 
of steers across the prairie, one of them had a 
sunstroke, and while I was skinning him the 
other one froze to death. 


That was a quick change in the weather, Mr. 
President, but not much quicker than the change 
of my friend from Tennessee. ... The Senator 
from Tennessee is now sitting by the splendid, 
genial Senator from the State of Washington (Mr. 
Jones), a state 3,000 miles from Muscle Shoals. 
Come back on this side of the Chamber, my 
friend . . . and do not talk so much to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from the far-away State of 
Washington, who would not know a cotton-blos- 
som from a jimpson-weed leaf. 





Mr. Norris (Nepr.): This has been really a 
wonderful combination of the two great political 
machines. There are Si- 

From Soup lent aa = jee 
Happy Pat, Jovial Joe, 

at Well, and “Me Too” Tom, all 
nuts bound together by the 

sacred ties of fertilizer, 

five souls with but a single thought, five hearts 
that beat as one. What a glorious time, what 
a glorious banquet they could have. Going into 
the banquet hall, the dinner would be furnished 
by the electric trust, the General Electric Com- 
pany, the seasoning for the meats and soups 
supplied in the shape of fertilizer by the Alabama 
Power Company, the liquid refreshments given 
to them by the Republican National Com- 
mittee. ... ; 

Mr. Neety (W. Va.): In his very vivid 
description of this imaginary banquet the able 
and versatile Senator from Nebraska has desig- 
nated the senior Senator from New Jersey (Mr. 
Edge) to furnish the piece de resistance; that 5, 
the innocent fatted calf. He has said that the 
Republican National Committee will furnish the 
liquid refreshments. ... The Senator has m™- 
formed us who will provide the soup. Will he 
not before closing enlighten us as to the final 
detail of his sumptuous feast by stating whe 
is to supply the nuts? 

Mr. Norris: Mr. President, it will not be 
necessary to provide any nuts. : 

Mr. Heruin: The Senator from Nebraska will 
provide the nuts. 

Mr. Norris: There will be too many mus 
there anyway. 

THe PRESIDENT pro tempore: Under the rules 
it is the duty of the Chair to admonish the occu- 
pants of the galleries with reference to 4 use 
and laughter, but inasmuch as the Chair cannot 
distinguish between applause and laughter 
the floor and that in the galleries the duty 
be deferred. 
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Chips from the Editor’s 
Work Bench 


AKING paint brushes is a ticklish busi- 

ness, reports a Chicago manufacturer— 
a bristle more or less in the scale makes or 
mars a brush for fine work. But this nicety of 
manufacture is probably modern. For brushes 
were used in the time of Confucius. He set 
down the principles of his philosophy in brush 
strokes, and to this day the Chinese use 
brushes for writing. 

A familiar thing, a brush, and important in 
many aspects of living and doing. But it is a 
product of much craft and skill. Brushes 
are almost entirely made by hand, chiefly 
because the bristles are never quite straight. 
The crookedness or bend, as it is called, must 
be used to best advantage. Sensitive fingers, 
long trained, arrange the bristles so that they 


will not separate or finger, no matter what the | 


use of the brush. 

Bristles taken from the hog are mostly 
used for the body of the brush. Other hair is 
used for special varnish or finishing brushes, 
which may be made of “Fitch,” “Camel,” or 
“Ox” hair. “Fitch” is a soft black hair, 
clipped from the tail of the skunk. “Camel” 
hair is Siberian squirrel-tail hair, and is the 
softest hair known. “Ox” hair is hair from 
the ears of the cow, and some of it is sup- 
plied by domestic stockyards. 

And with this evidence in hand, the hog 
becomes a liberal patron of the arts. His back 
may again bear a whole system of philosophy, 
or another Mona Lisa. 


HE SUMERIANS were a_ businesslike 

people, and kept their accounts accord- 
ing to method and system. Excavations re- 
cently made in Ur of the Chaldees—the buried 
city of Abraham—by the University of Penn- 
sylvania expedition, disclosed a small hoard 
of clay tablets bearing receipts for corn and 
oil, butter, milk, and cheese brought to a 
temple by farmers and dairymen. The com- 








modities, it seems, were intended for the 
Moon God. 

A study of the ancient archives revealed a 
“complete list of tithes paid, drawn out on 
sheets of clay, nearly a foot square, ruled like 
the pages of a modern ledger.” The tablets 
were used four thousand years ago—perhaps 
the very first application of the loose-leaf 
system of bookkeeping. Now it can be told 
that forty centuries of bookeeping look down 
upon us. But it must have been rather diffi- 
cult to balance the accounts correctly in those 
days. 


GOOD deal is heard about the efficacy of 
psychology in appraising the fitness of 
men for different kinds of jobs. Psychology 
18 loaded with high-sounding words and 
Phrases, which give it a sort of fascinating 
mMpressiveness. But all are not psychologists 
t pose as psychologists, warns Arthur W. 
Kornhauser of the psychology department of 
University of Chicago. Addressing mem- 











FASHION PLAYS QUEER PRANKS 

















What a difference a few years make in fashions! It would 
take a constitutional amendment to make us adopt the gro- 
tesque styles to which our grandfathers submitted. 


If the purpose back of whiskers that reached from ear to 
ear, and skirts that left no room for doubt was to eliminate 
difficulty in telling the sexes apart, its effectiveness can hardly 
be questioned. 


Here a disturbing thought intrudes. Since women have gone 
in for knickies and bobs and gubernatorial authority, it is con- 
ceivable that whiskers may in time have to serve again, as they 
served originally, to show that men are men. 


The horror of such a requirement becomes evident when 
we see how the well-groomed man of today would look with 
such whiskers as were fashionable sixty years ago. 


COLGATE’S 


for better shaving 


Today the middle-aged man looks young because he shaves 
every morning. Colgate’s Rapid-Shave Cream makes it easy. 
The close, moist lather goes to the base of the beard and 
softens it instantly where the razor’s work is done, 
leaving the face soothed and velvety. 

A clean shave daily has become a 
business, as well as a social requirement. 



















Let us send you a free 
trial tube of this mar- 
velous cream—enough 
for 12 better shaves 
than you have ever had. 
Just fill out and mail 
the coupon, 


Pa 


COLGATE & CoO. 

s Dept. 354 

7 199 Fulton St., New York 

y.~ Please send me the free 
trial tube of Colgate’s Rapid- 


-~ Shave Cream for better shaving. 
.*” Name 


i Addves.... 
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Not for the Big Alone 


An adequate Accounting Service is much more 
of a problem to the small concern than to big 
business. 


The necessity for right Method and System is 
apparent to both. The only difference is that 
the smaller concern feels that it can not afford 
to have it, while big business knows that it can 
not afford to do without it. Yet the principles 
of accounting are the same in each case. 


Long and varied experience in serving big busi- 
ness, nation-wide in extent, has given the Ernst 
& Ernst organization special facilities in Account- 
ing, System and Methods, which make their ser- 
vice applicable to all business, whatever its size. 


Our Service to the smaller concern is not big 
business service cut down to save cost. It isa 
special service of the highest merit, specially 
adapted to meet individual requirements. It is 
wholly adequate and easily obtainable at a cost 
in keeping with the size of your business. 


The Service covers all accounting problems— 
monthly or continuous audits, costs, and all 
other business systems, tax service, etc. 


ERNST & ERNST 


AUDITS — SYSTEMS 
TAX SERVICE 


NEW YORK CLEVELAND DETROIT MINNEAPOLIS Los ANGELES 
BUFFALO CINCINNATI GRAND RAPIDS ST. PAUL ATLANTA 
ROCHESTER TOLEDO KALAMAZOO DAVENPORT JACKSON 
BOSTON COLUMBUS PITTSBURGH INDIANAPOLIS NEW ORLEANS 
PROVIDENCE YOUNGSTOWN WHEELING sT. Louis DALLAS 
PHILADELPHIA AKRON ene KANSAS CITY HOUSTON 
BALTIMORE CANTON CHICAGO OMAHA FORT WORTH 
WASHINGTON DAYTON MILWAUKEE DENVER SAN ANTONIO 
RICHMOND LOUISVILLE MEMPHIS SAN FRANCISCO WACO 
































170,000 


business executives like yourself are reading 
this number of NATION’S BUSINESS. 


Have you something to sell to this audience? 


Let our advertising department furnish you 
facts and figures. 


NATION’S BUSINESS 
Washington 
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bers of the American Economic Society, he 
said: 

The time may come when few business firms 
will hire employes without subjecting them to 
psychologic tests. But not yet. Tests are being 
worked out that reveal a person’s intellectual 
ability, his manual dexterity, the acuteness of his 
senses and his ability to do abstract thinking jp- 
volving the handling of words and numbers, 
But psychologists are still in the experimental 
stage of much of their work that has a practical 
application for business. 

Psychology cannot attain its proper position in 
the business world until business men learn to 
distinguish between honest scientists and ballyhoo 
artists who masquerade as psychologists. Every 
man who writes a book on psychology, hires a 
hall and hangs out a shingle ‘consulting psy- 
chologist” is not worthy of trust. 


Charlatans take new names to keep pace 
with the times, but a charlatan is no more 
worthy of trust as a “consulting psychologist” 
than the old-time patent medicine fakir or the 
gold brick ‘“‘con” man. It is demonstrable that 
honest psychological tests have proved useful 
in measuring human abilities. But it is equally 
true that pseudo-psychologists have shown in- 
telligent business men that they can be tricked 
with any sort of hokum if it bears a new and 
attractive label. 











HE SMALL town may be thought best by 

the farmer in his character of seller, but 
the small town imposes a handicap when he 
becomes a buyer. That’s from an address 
made by Prof. C. R. Hoffer, of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, to a meeting of the Ameri- 
can Sociological Society in Chicago. 

“The way out of the dilemma,” says Pro- 
fessor Hoffer, “is to establish so far as possi- 
ble, consolidated trade centers—towns of ap- 
proximately 2,500 population. Rural schools 
and churches have been consolidating. The 
time is at hand when trading service must do 
the same .. . For furniture stores, grocery 
stores, jewelry stores, and men’s clothing stores 
the lower limit is a town having a population 
of not less than 1,000. For shoe stores the 
lower limit is a town of 2,500 population and 
for ladies’ ready-to-wear and variety stores a 
town having a population of at least 3,000.” 

The professor tells exactly what is to be 
done, but does not make clear what is to be- 
come of the merchants and the property in 
the town under his minimum. Perhaps mer- 
chants might have something to say about 
going out of business. In this number one 
of them writes about his troubles, and he is in 
a town of 2,000. 


RICKLAYERS have been laying brick and 
giving no back talk to the jokesmiths who 
lampoon the trade in and out of season. $0 
says Ralph Stoddard, of Cleveland, who speaks 
with the authority of the Common Brick 
Manufacturers Association of America. 
“During the days of higher building costs 
the bricklayer has borne the brunt of the feel- 
ing against the building trades in general,” 
says Mr. Stoddard, “for bricklaying is the one 
trade in which a pat phrase expresses 
day’s work. Every contractor and building 
superintendent knows that the work of 
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Tomato Catchup as Fast as You Can 


"THE sun and the rain and a farm- 
er’s care have won. The tomatoes 
are just ripe! It is the zero hour of 
catchup making. 


With quick, deft hands the harvest 
is gathered, and rushed to the Blue 
Island Plant of Libby, McNeill & 
Libby. There the tomatoes are in- 
spected, selected, washed, peeled, 
cooked and seasoned all within a 
very short time. For this is the 
secret of uniformly good catchup. 
Far into the night, the departments 
in which these operations are per- 
formed work on. 


And though the plant extends over 
ten square acres of floor space, each 
department chief is in perfect co- 
ordination with all the others by 
means of the P-A-X telephone sys- 


tem. Via its instant, accurate and 
automatic connections they may talk 
in pairs or,(by the conference wire), 
in groups of any number and so in 
one call settle matters pertaining to 
many. 


Should some machine slow down 
in this orderly rush to make good 
catchup the P-A-X locates the re- 
pair man by Code Call and sum- 
mons him to the spot posthaste. 


Time is money. The P-A-X saves 
both whether you make catchup or 
typewriters or motor cars. Like 
Libby, Packard, Remington and 
nearly 2000 other organizations you 
too will find the P-A-X a vital ne- 
cessity and one that actually pays 
for itself in a short time by saving 
operators’ salaries. 


Automatic Electric Company 








United States manufacturing interior teleph 
any other company is absolutely unau 
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PRIVATE AUTOMATIC EXCHANGE 


Automatic Electric Company is the originator of P-A-X and is the only organization in the 
one equipment under this trademark. Its use by 


When writing to Avtomatic Ex.recrric Company please mention Nation’s Business 


Home Office and Factory, CHICAGO, ILL., Branch Offices: New York, 21 Bat Putiee St.; Groveland, Corioge 

age! cities. In Canada—Northern Electric Co., 
broad—\nternational Automatic lephone Co., Norfolk House, Norfolk St., “ena London, 
In Aastralia—Automatic Telephones, Led., Mendes Chambers 


, 121 Shearer ®. Montreal, F he 
Chambers, Castlereagh St., es. 

















The P-A-X is a private 
automatic telephone ex- 
change built of the same 
Strowger type of Auto- 
matic telephone equipment 
being so widely adopted 
for city service. Besides 
its fundamental use for in- 


terior telephony, the P-A-X 


includes and co-ordinates 
such services as code call, 
conference, executive's pri- 
ority, emergency alarm, 
etc. It meets all intercom- 
munication needs, 
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The Park Square Realty Building of 
Boston is another example of the gen- 
eral acceptance of Dahlstrom Elevator 
Inclosures as ‘“The Specified Standard.”’ 

In this building are found 384 sets of 
two-speed elevator door units quietly | 
and efficiently serving the needs of its 
many tenants and visitors. 





DAHLSTROM ELEVATOR 
INCLOSURES 
Park Square Realty Bldg. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Densmore & LaClear, Archts. 











423 Buffalo Street Jamestown, N. Y. 
| NEW YORK DETROIT CHICAGO 
| 25 Broadway 1331 Dime Bank Bidg 19 So. La Salle Street 








| Local Representatives in Principal Cities 














For Fine Writing 


Writers who likea firm pen,with 
a fine yet smooth point, prefer 
the Esterbrook “‘Inflexible’’. It 
is the ideal pen for the ac- 
countant and bookkeeper. 
Each Esterbrook pen is a 
writing instrument made of the 
finest steel, by an organization 
which has studied the delicate 
art of pen making for 67 years. 


Send 15 cents for the world’s dozen favor- 
ite pens. ‘100 famous signatures’ FREE. 


Address Department B 
Esterbrook Pen Mfg. Co. 
Camden, N. J. 


Canadian Agents 
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Work ‘‘Overtime” 


Rundle-Spence Vertico-Slant Sanitary 






Drinking Fountains give years of continu- Br 
ous service. Year after year they satisfy Bros., 
Ltd. 






thirst sanitarily—work “‘overtime” at acost 
that is comparatively little. Then think 
of the protection they offer in the preven- 
tion of drinking contamination. 

Lips can’t touch the R-S nozzle! The slight 
slant stream prevents water from falling 
back upon the jet. Clear, fresh, clean 
water flows and everyone may drink with- 
out danger of contamination. 

Write for catalog which gives complete Always a FRESH 


information on the entire R-S line—Sani- 


tary Drinking Fountains, Plumbing and 
Bath Fixtures and Supplies. It is yours Po | CA 
for the asking. f 


RUNDLE-SPENCE MFG. CO. 


Toronto 














58 Fourth Street, Milwaukee 


FORMING A COMPANY? 
ad If youare starting a new organization or reorgan- 
izing an old one you may find it to your interest to 
ne — , 
E Ba D 


consider the Common Law plan of organizing under 

— be a Declaration of Trust. Its economies and advan- 

< tages are outlined fully in pamphlet (D-14) which 

is being mailed free upon request. C.S. Demaree, 

publisher of standard legal blanks, 708 Walnut, 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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other trades is not easily measured. Who saved. 
an expert knows what is a fair day’s work for | t0 4» 
a plumber, and how can it be expressed o adopte 
cept by a lengthy technical statement? But | Thoma 
the phrase ‘so many brick per day’ is on th, Bureau 
tip of everybody’s tongue.” in thes 
The bricklayer is now in good Case to | are col 
scotch the jokesmiths. A survey of labor coy, amount 
and productivity made in fifteen represen, Ther 
tive cities by the Bureau of Labor Statistic, } that 21 
discloses that bricklayer productivity jg at trial g¢ 
highest since ornamental bonds and joints } researcl 
came into use. The average number of brick | 
per man in an eight-hour day, for the fifteen | ar 
cities, as determined by the Bureau, is 1,364 oe 
Birmingham bricklayers ranked first with an | that it 
average daily production of 1,928. In all gj! — 


the cities, except Boston, Philadelphia, anq wre 
Indianapolis, the average daily production was And ot 


more than 1,000. An investigation mad 
the Common Brick Manufacturers Associa spe 
disclosed no restriction of production by labor — 
organizations, Mr. Stoddard reports. dodger 
The writers and the artists do make gam VE) 
of the opulence of the bricklayer when he’ rep 
laying brick. But it is rather hard to cop, hatchet 
trive a joke about his wages in the winter) of the 1 
time, when he’s laying off. 


[? USED to be that when one of the boys. E 
at the gas house was overcome by carbon 
monoxide fumes, his comrades rushed to his. [N LU 
aid with a bottle of Weiss beer. They coulda} ~. 220U 
tell just what made Weiss beer a good antidote, ‘“irigible 
for gas poisoning, but they knew it brought, ‘ the - 
results and used it regardless of erudite °O*POFal 
scoffers. York, a 
Now comes modern science and says thi "tors h 
the gas house boys were right. And that’ Two 
good news for members of the American Bot-! each, it 
tlers of Carbonated Beverages. The scientists freight. 
have discovered that the carbon dioxide, the the Pac 
gas that makes the bubbles in carbonated bey) ‘08 to 








erages, will stimulate respiration. Their ds higher 
covery gets down to a small spot at the bax railways 
of the brain—the respiratory center—which i) Airshi 
not affected by oxygen but responds quickh Undoubt 
to carbon dioxide. _ stead of 
The effect of the carbon dioxide in a baby’ Europea 
blood, the men of science say, on the respitt- mable, a 
public n 

about 25 

might u 

count, | 
Canada | 

It is 

German 
would e 

midway 
highly in 
If passer 
plosive — 
| transport 
tory center induces the baby’s first. breath —. 
Respiration is accelerated, the scientists als eliun 
assert, in cases of gas poisoning from deltt ve cubi 
tive heaters and automobile exhausts. my og 
Glory be! The wise men have now pul nf the Le 
up the old-time gas house gang to dj Matter o 
heroic bulk. Why, like as not, when the bos ? Hellen 


were seen scuttling through the byways in 1868 ; 
those nondescript vessels in hand, they ¥e th 





on a humanitarian mission . . . rushing og 
a pail of carbon dioxide to the side of! Sects 
stricken comrade .. . and all the pee and is ; 
ple were thinking. . . . But it 1s wo under hig 


ing that carbon dioxide causes all of us® ‘Rica 
draw our first breath and may prevent saying 





of us from drawing our last. we Were 
CIENTIFIC research has provided §® ae 
design of concrete roads with pre : . 
edge. Through use of the design, and stora 


cubic yards of concrete a mile 
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10 a cubic yard the saving amounts 
wad 5 mie The new design has been 
S ed by twenty-four states, according to 
Thomas McDonald, chief of -the United States 
Bureau of Public Roads. And, he adds, “Tf, 
in these states, 2,400 miles of concrete roads 
are constructed per year, the saving effected 
amounts to $9,360,000.” 

There is a statement to confound any belief 
that a research organization is a sort of indus- 
trial gold rattle. The truth is that as goes 
research, So goes Civilization. 


HE CHILDREN’S Bureau of the United 
Daisies Department of Labor announces 
that its publications now include “popular 

rs’ on child care. It may be that the 
Bureau has overlooked a good many hard- 
working and deserving child-care dodgers. 
And others will miss their meed of printer’s 
ink because parental care has been flung off 
by worldly-wise infants. To qualify as a 
dodger there must be some one to dodge. 


ys if those thirty-one ice companies 
reported in a merger don’t bury the 
hatchet, there is hope that they will end some 
of the neighborhood tong wars. _p c w. 


Boston to London by Air 


pN LINE with our story in the January issue 
about airships, it is rumored that passenger 
dirigibles from Boston to London, as well as 
to the Pacific coast, are to be operated by a 
corporation capitalized in Boston and New 
York, at $50,000,000. Names of the incorpo- 
rators have not reached us. 

Two airships will be built at $2,000,000 
each, it is said, to be used for passengers and 
freight. Engineers are allotting two days from 
the Pacific to Boston and two days from Bos- 
ton to England for the trip, with fares no 


| higher than those on steamship lines and 


railways. 

Airships operated from this continent will 
undoubtedly be floated with helium gas, in- 
stead of the hydrogen which is used in all 
European countries. Helium is noninflam- 
mable, a consideration far outbalancing in the 
public mind the unfortunate fact that it lifts 
about 25 per cent less than hydrogen. Europe 
might use helium in preference, on this ac- 
count, but the supply is in the hands of 


| Canada and the United States. 


It is doubtful if anyone, other than the 
German engineers who delivered the ZR-3, 
would ever be induced to place themselves 
midway ’twixt sea and sky with nothing but a 
highly inflammable gasbag as their guarantee. 
If passenger travel looks askance at the ex- 
plosive European offering, international air 
transport may prove to be a monopoly for the 
Western world. 

Helium is now being made for about 8 cents 
per cubic foot, says Universal Engineer, and 
may go lower. At any rate, the balloonettes 
of the Los Angeles can be inflated for a little 
matter of $192,000, and the gas will last for 
years, 

_ Helium was first detected spectroscopically 
M 1868 in the solar chromosphere—hence its 
name derived from a Greek word for the sun. 
ong the elements of the earth it was dis- 
tovered in 1895. It is found in natural gases, 
8 separated “by fractional distillation 
under high pressure.” Dr. Richard B. Moore, 
foremost authority on the gas, is reported as 
‘aying that, if the natural gas in ordinary 
Use were distilled for helium, 500,000,000 
cubic feet could be saved annually. 
House recently passed a bill contem- 
Plating acquisition of natural gas resources 
and storage of a helium reserve. 
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Lead has many im- 
portant uses. One of 
its most common is in 
soft solders. But its 
most widespread use 
is in lead paint. 


“SODDER 


“The Glue of the Metals 


E pronounce it sodder and spell 

it solder, though there have 
been as many different ways of spell- 
ing it as there are letters in the word. 
Soder, sawder, sowder—have all been 
used. The origin of the word solder 
means “‘to make solid.”” Lead mixed 
with tin makes this solder, whose use 
is to join metal to metal, to seal 
metal containers, and to patch holes 
in metal. Lead-tin solder is to the 
metal worker what glue is to the 
cabinetmaker and the bookbinder. 


Why is lead used in soft solders? 
One reason isthat pure lead combined 
with pure tin produces an_ alloy 
whose melting point is below that of 
either of these metals alone, and 
therefore is below that of the metals 
to be joined, even though these 
metals be lead and tin themselves. 
This alloy also adheres to zinc, cop- 
per, brass, and even iron and steel, 
joining them in a perfect union. 


Dutch Boy solders 


Thousands of workers use the soft 
solders made under the Dutch Boy 
trademark. The Dutch Boy series 
of solders has been scientifically 
selected to cover every possible re- 
quirement of the solder user. Dutch 
Boy solder 111 is 50% lead and 
50% tin, which is not true of many 
so-called “‘half-and-half” solders. In 
the grades from 222 to 888 the pro- 
portions of lead and tin vary accord- 
ing to the number, but each number 
is always uniform. 


National Lead Company also will 
furnish solder according to any for- 
mula required, in a variety of shapes, 
sizes, lengths and weights. 


Lead in paint 


Of all the important uses of lead in 
the arts and industries of civilized 
peoples, the most general of all is 
the use of lead paint. From lead is 
made white-lead, famous for gener- 
ations for the protection it gives to 
the surface is covers. Manufacturers 
use white-lead as the principal in- 
gredient of their best paints. Pro- 
fessional painters use “‘lead-and-oil,” 
a mixture of pure white-lead and 
pure linseed oil. House-owners more 
today than ever before save the sur- 
face of their properties by covering 
them with white-lead paint. 


National Lead Company makes 
white-lead of the highest quality and 
sells it, mixed with ate Neal oil, 
as Dutch Boy white-lead. 


Other Dutch Boy products 


In the famous Dutch Boy series of 
products, besides white-lead and 
solder, there are red-lead, linseed 
oil, flatting oil and babbitt metals. 
National Lead Company also makes 
lead products for prac- 
tically every purpose to 
which lead can be put. If 
you desire specific infor- 
mation about solder, 
white-lead or any other 
use of lead, write to the 
nearest branch of Nation- 
al Lead Company. “Seve he sya ag 


nnd 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York, 111 Broadway; Boston, HF State Street; 
Buffalo, 116 Oak Street; Chicago, 900 West 18th Street; 
Cincinnati, 659 Freeman Avenue; Cleveland, 820 West 
Superior Avenue; St. Louis, 722 Chestnut Street; San 
Francisco, 485 California Street; Pittsburgh, National 
Lead and Oil Co. of Penna., 316 Fourth Avenue; Phila- 
delphia, John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., 437 Chestnut Street. 





When writing to Nationa, Leap Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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Typical of Old England 
On the London 





and North Eastern Railway 


Brussels to Britain 


Finest and Sastest 


from 


It’s via Antwerp and Harwich 
on the palatial ships of the 
London and North Eastern 
Railway —thence by rail to 
London or any point on the 
historic side of Britain. 
Travel through the wooded 
hills and green meadows of 
Middlesex and Hertfordshire; 
the land of the Pilgrims, where 
the American Nation was con- 
ceived; the Yorkshire Moors 
and Dales; the Northumber- 
land Fells; into the wild beauty 
of the Scottish Highlands. 


See the interesting, scenic 
side of Britain—the eastern 
side—the country richer in 
Cathedrals, Abbeys, and his- 
toric remains than any other 
in England and Scotland. 

After the general meeting 
in Brussels make your trip 
through Britain a “Lonpon- 
NortH-EAsTern’’ tour. Save 
time and money, and still see 
everything that matters. 

Let the “ Lonpon-NortTH- 
Eastern’ American represen- 
tative plan the details for you. 
Intensely interesting illus- 
trated booklets for the asking. 
Communicate with 


H. J. KETCHAM, Generar Acent 
London & North Eastern Railway 
511 Fifth Avenue, New York 





OF ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND 


When writing to Lonpon & Nortn Eastern Raitway please mention Nation's Business 
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News of Organized Business 


OLLOWING closely the appeal for reduced 

distribution costs made by Herbert Hoover, 
Secretary of Commerce, before the Distribution 
Conference held in Washington, nine department 
stores doing an annual business of $100,000,000 
have formed a cooperative group to develop 
greater economies in serving the consumer. The 
group will be known as the Associated Retailers 
cf America. 

The department stores now inclyded in the 
group are: Bloomingdale Brothers, New York; 
Gilchrist Company, Boston; the Outlet, Provi- 
cence, R. I.; the Boston Store, Milwaukee, Wis.; 
the Golden Rule, St. Paul, Minn.; Lansburgh 
& Brother,, Washington, D. C.; Bernheimer- 
Leader, Baltimore, Md.; Howland Dry Goods 
Company, Bridgeport, Conn.; England Brothers, 
Pittsfield, Mass. 

The officers ef,..the new association are: Presi- 
dent, Felix Vorenberg, the Gilchrist Company, 
Boston; vice-president and treasurer, Samuel 
Bloomingdale, Bloomingdale Brothers, New 
York; secretary, Andrew M. Cooper, Howland 
Dry Goods Company, Bridgeport, Conn. 

According to Mr. Vorenberg, “The Associated 
Retailers of America does not aim to supplant 
any existing machinery which has as its object 
the improvement of distribution methods or ser- 
vice to the retail merchant of a constructive 
nature. Our group will supplement the many 
commendable efforts for the betterment of the 
craft that are now functioning. It will utilize 
to the fullest extent the possibilities of close co- 
operation between its own members for effecting 
savings in distribution costs as enunciated by 
Secretary of Commerce Hoover at the Distribu- 
tion Conference in Washington.” 


Chamber Art Committee Proposed 


PROPOSAL in behalf of forming a com- 

mittee on civic and industrial art has been 
made by the Boston chamber. By way of indi- 
cating the purpose and scope of the chamber’s 
proposal, the president says, “We all realize that 
art cannot be ‘promoted,’ but intelligent appre- 
ciation is a thing which should be encouraged.” 
And further: 


A chamber of commerce can hardly func- 
tion completely in safeguarding and expanding 
the well-being of the community which it rep- 
resents unless it accords much more than 
formal recognition to good taste—or art—as 
a factor in commercial affairs. Such recogni- 
tion implies on the one hand, the right to 
interfere where the exercise of public or pri- 
vate bad taste threatens to prove a liability 
to the community, and on the other hand the 
duty to render assistance where industry or 
commerce is seeking the aid of good taste— 
or art—in furthering its business ends... . 

The study of industrial art is necessary to 
compete favorably with European nations 
and, even in our own American market, for 
the finer grades of manufactured articles. 
More and more it is becoming clear that the 
appearance of the product of manufacture is 
a large factor in its sale. Merchants realize 
it is often the attractive container that sells 
the goods. 





The committee, as proposed by the chamber, 
would 


Bring together the manufacturer, distributor, 
school, museum, and the designer to forward 
their common interest in the industrial arts. 

Use the Museum of Fine Arts as a bureau 
of (artistic) standards. (a) Exhibitions un- 
der auspices of associations like the National 
Association of Cotton Manufacturers and the 
Silk Association showing textile designs, similar 
to the exhibition now being held in New York. 
(b) Exhibitions of machine-made goods, made 
in quantity such as wall paper, potteries, ma- 
chine needle work, furniture, textiles, printed 
silks and cottons, carpets, embroideries, metal- 
work, laces, jewelry, hardware and printing. 


NATION’S BUSINESS 


-is financed from the sale of tickets. 
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Bring out the fact that the appearance oj | 
a product of manufacture is a large factor jn 
its sale. 

Instruction of salesmen and saleswomen jp 
department stores in fundamentals of desi 
and decoration to assist purchasers in selec. 
tion of goods. 

Show that art has a commercial as well q 
an esthetic value. That it is not exclusives | 
the recreation of the wealthy. That art is | 
robust, red blooded, virile force, increasing the | 
imagination and the vision. i 

Bring out the recreational aspect of art. 

Bring to Boston notable exhibitions 
unusual character (similar to exhibition noy 
held in New York at Grand Central Palace), 

Development of citizenship—better hom, | 
conditions—by showing beauty and economy 
in house furnishings by exhibits illustrating 
the most practical way to achieve attractive 
interiors. 

Encouraging better architecture in city 
buildings, city planning, city improvement 
Suggesting plans for beautifying parks and 
roadsides and planting school grounds, \ 

The billboard nuisance. 


Second Trade Cruise from Houston 


HE second annual cruise to Latin-American | 
countries organized by the chamber at Hows. 
ton, Texas, to advertise the city’s port facilities 
and to promote its trade was planned to begin 
February 23 and to end March 20. The steam. 
ship Lafayette, used for the first cruise, has 
been chartered for the second cruise, which js 
to include ports of Cuba, Porto Rico, and Haiti, 
Nassau, Port de France, LaGuaira, Caracas, 
Willemstad, Cartegena, the Panama Canal, and 
Belize. Arrangements have been made for ofi- 
cial and private entertainments of the passengers! 
at all of the ports, and side trips have been! 
planned to interior places of interest. The cruise! 
The mii- 
mum fare is $250. 
The Lafayette is a liner regularly engaged al 
the trans-Atlantic service between New York 
and Havre. Through the enterprise of the cham-| 
ber, she was brought to Houston in February, 
1924, to provide a convincing demonstration 0 
the development of the city’s port facilities. The 
liner was in port for four days, during whic 
time more than 25,000 sightseers from Houston 
and. inland communities went aboard. Interest; 
in the event was stimulated by sending out pho- 
tographs of the Lafayette at her berth at om} 
of the municipal docks. The passenger list in-) 
cluded business men from Texas and from at-| 
joining states. 
Effective publicity was not the only result o/ 
the first cruise. Several Houston firms have} 
established trade relations with importers in 
Caribbean ports, and the new contracts are at- 
tributed to the good will won by the busines! 
men who made the first cruise. Immediately 
after the first cruise the Dominican Government! 
awarded a consularship to the director of th! 
cruise, and since that time the Governments 0) 
Haiti and of Guatemala have also conferre! 
consularships upon him. 


Taxes on Incomes Earned Abroad. 
HE HANDICAPS under which Americas} 


business men resident abroad operate | 
reason of America’s taxation policy are poin' 
out in a statement by the Foreign Commerce De 
partment Advisory Committee of the Chambt 
of Commerce of the United States. The com 
mittee says: 
The American abroad is a great force in the 
developing of our export trade and desert 
greater encouragement from tax-determin 
legislators. The American in business @! 
foreign country has to meet not only the co 
petition of local business men, but also 
tion of British, French, German, Italian 
other foreign traders. Costs of doing busii® 
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Ford One Ton Truck the Standard rapid delivery unit. 


road | Its work is dependable under all conditions of traffic; 
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} — wen covering every line of business involving motor transportation, 
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What you can see 
.....Shrough coupons 
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BONDS 

















Money carefully invested during income-earning 
years provides the means and the time to see the world 
during income-spending years. Let us help you to lay 
outa far-sighted investment program with the well-secured bonds 
we offer as the cornerstone. Offices in more than 50 leading 
cities stand ready to give you personal investment counsel. 


NATIONAL CGITY COMPANY 
National City Bank Building, New York 


SHORT TERM NOTES 


ACCEPTANCES 





























PATENTS 


“TRADE MARKS - DESIGNS 
FOREIGN PATENTS 


MUNN & Co. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 
Assctated since 1846 with the Scientific American 
602 Woolworth Building, New York City 

528 Scientific American Bldg., Washington, D.C. 
417 Tower Building, Chicago, Lil. 
370 Hobart Building, San Francisco, Cal. 
225 Van Nuys Building, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Books and Information on Pater.cs and Trade Marks 
by Request. 





























Patents-—Trade Marks 


S. T. WALKUP 


Registered Patent Attorney 
Counsel for Attorneys 


Consulting Mechanical and Electrical Engineer 
Patents and Inventions Appraised 


WOOLWORTH BUILDING :: NEW YORK CITY 
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for all the others are determined, so far as 
taxes are an element in costs, by the local and 
national taxes of the country where the busi- 
ness is being done. 

While the Britisher in Latin America pays 
no income tax at home on his earnings in Latin 
America, the American there has to remit his 
income tax to Uncle Sam in the U. S. A. Iy 
Latin America and the Orient, especially, this 
places a burden on the American which is re. 
flected in the cost of American sales, and in a 
time of acute competition places the American 
abroad at a competitive disadvantage. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States is sympathetic with the plea for fe. 
lief which many of the American Chambers 
of Commerce abroad are making. The Na- 
tional Chamber in a referendum vote of its 
members has gone on record as favoring, in 
the interest of developing our foreign trade, 
the exemption of Americans engaged in busi- 
ness abroad from income tax on income earned 
abroad and not remitted to the United States. 
The Foreign Commerce Department Advisory 
Committee is now making a study of the recent 
effects of the existing tax situation. 


A Course for Retail Merchants 


O EFFORTS are being spared by the Domes- 
4 N tic Distribution Department to spread the 
gospel of enlightenment on retailers’ problems 
through the many secretaries of local chambers 
who are eager to help in this work. A course 
of instruction for retail merchants is being worked 
out by the department and will be sent to sec- 
retaries of chambers which wish to give such a 
course. Chambers of commerce and other com- 
mercial organizations have been and are giving 
courses of instruction in the problems which be- 
set the retailer. 

Lectures usually form the backbone of such 
a course. Merchants, economists, accountants 
and others who are competent to discuss the 
selected subjects are obtained as lecturers. At 
each meeting there is a period for informal dis- 
cussion and the comparing of experiences in deal- 
ing with the problem under consideration. These 
discussions have proved to be one of the most 
valuable features of the courses, because not 
only is the interchange of ideas of great value, 
but a spirit of tolerance and friendly cooperation 
has been developed, which should be helpful in 
elevating the ethical standards of a community. 

In organizing its course of instruction the pur- 
pose of the Domestic Distribution Department 
is not to supplant the efforts of the local secre- 
tary. The outline of courses is suggestive so far 
as he is concerned and he is expected to expand 
them or cut them to suit the needs of the group 
of merchants it is desired to reach. 

Every phase of operating a retail store has 
been included in the course, from the selection 
of a site and the structure to the technical meth- 
ods of organization, operation and service to the 
public. Chain-stores operation is also included 
in the course, and a few references to books and 
periodicals are given. 


Sample Fair Opens at Leipzig 


HE SAMPLE fair held bi-annually at Leip- 

zig began on March 1. The fair presents 
exhibits of manufactured products and raw 
materials. The general sample fair this year 
includes exhibits of glasswares, metal wares, 
textiles, toys, objects of applied art, wood, 
leather, rubber, musical instruments, and chemical 
and pharmaceutical products. There is also 4 
separate special exhibition of books, and dis- 
plays of office supplies, precious metals, clocks, 
watches and jewelry, hats, furniture, paper, 
together with an exposition of advertising mate- 
rial, shoes, sporting goods, tobacco and textiles. 
More than eighty buildings have been con 
structed to house the exhibits. 

The first fair at Leipzig was held in 1525. The 
origin of the fair is traceable to the old Saxon 
custom of country people bringing their products 
to the nearest and most central markets, and 
exposing them for sale in the streets. Leipzig, 


IVhen writing to the above advertisers please mention Nation’s Business 
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pecause of its location in the very middle of 
: and because of its easy access, is 
qvorably situated for the holding of a trade 
and industrial fair. ue 32 
The executive council of the Leipzig fair has 
confirmed the nomination of five honorary rep- 
sentatives of the fair in the United States. 
The representatives are: H. Schuengel, general 
ger of the North German Lloyd, New 
York; Arthur F. Wiener, general manager of 
stlantis International, Incorporated, New York; 
the Atlantic Forwarding Company, New York; 
Wiliam A. Reupke, Chicago, and Karl Offer, 
San Francisco. 
Americans who do not wish to have their 
mail addressed to the United States consulate 
may have it sent to the Hotel Fuerstenhof, 
glected as the headquarters of American visitors 
to the fair. 


“Shells” Aid Fire Prevention Contest 


HE ANNUAL Inter-Chamber Fire Waste 

Contest included 300 chambers of commerce 
at the beginning of the new year. Interest in 
the contest has been stimulated by a series of 
letters suggested by Richard E. Vernor, manager 
of the Fire Prevention Department of the Western 
Actuarial Bureau, recently appointed chairman 
of the contest entry division of the National Fire 
Waste Council. The envelopes addressed to 
secretaries of chambers throughout the United 
States are shaped to simulate an artillery shell 
and are colored red. The first of the series of 
letters reads: 


Mr. SECRETARY: 

You are under barrage fire! The guns of 
the National Fire Waste Council are trained 
upon you. 

Shell-proof yourself today by sending your 
entry blank in the Inter-Chamber Fire Waste 
Contest 

to the 


United States Chamber of Commerce Contest 
Entry Committee. 


Similar letters are sent until the secretary 
enrolls, his chamber in the contest. In 1923, 165 
chambers competed; in 1924, the number nearly 
doubled. ; 


Coming Business Conventions 


Date City Organization 
March r 
eee . New England Leather and Shoe 
Findings Association. 

.. Wirebound Box Manufacturers 
Association. 

3-5..... Kansas City, Mo..Western Petroleum Refiners As- 
; sociation. 

Srey Health and Accident Under- 

writers Conference. 


2-3.....Chicago.... 


+6... Savannah....... National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents. 

eee New England Jobbers and Man- 
ufacturers Millinery Associa- 
tion, 

Wisivek ae New England Association of 


Boiler Manufacturers. 

National Association of Manu- 

facturers of Pressed and 
Blown Glassware. 

.. Pennsylvania, New Jersey and 
Delaware Wholesale Grocers 
Association. 

..Southern Sash, Door and Mill- 
work Manufacturers Associa- 


10. ....Pittsburgh...... 
i-12...Philadelphia. . . 
1-12...Shreveport 


it ‘ ion, 
SarsysMICAGO......... Wholesale Sash and Door Asso- 


1-13... A _ ciation. pate 3 
--.New York....... National Association of Office 


Appliance Manufacturers. 


12 .... Louisville Rim Manufacturers Club 
W...., -Philadelphia. ... Anthracite Coal Operators Asso- 
15. Sant, pp. ciation. 
18-19. es ane.........TimberProducts Manufacturers. 
--.Atlantic City.. .National-American Wholesale 

18 N _ Lumber Association, Inc. 

+ ++..New York... ...National Association of Waste 
18 Material Dealers. 

Lo ee Refractories Manufacturers As- 
2. sociation. 


. United States Sugar Manufac- 
4 turers Association. 

.+Kansas City, Mo..Society of American Florists and 
Ornamental Horticulturists 
(mid-year). 

A .. Southern Pine Association. 

Springfield, Mass.. New England Coal Dealers As- 

sociation. 


23-26. 


ag New Orleans... 


iets+-Chicago ee .Prepared Roofing Association. 
&.. New Yo ° . 


iN rk City.. .Silk Association of America. 
j-Apr.1Pittsburgh . ......Eastern Ice Manufacturers As- 
sociation. 
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SHELVING 







Your need surely falls 


between these extremes 


Above, you see a large stock of bulky 
woolens, stored on open, skeleton type 
Lyon Shelving. To the right you see a 
unit of enclosed and subdivided Lyon 
Shelving, occupying 4% square feet of 
floor space, suitable for storing small 
articles. 


Somewhere between these extremes, in 
both type and scope, probably lies your 
needs. Today, possibly, your requirements 
are slight. Then get a section or two of 
the type you need and gradually add to it. 


You may buy a large equipment at once 
or build up slow. Your stockroom will 
be uniform throughout because the 
parts of Lyon Shelving are standardized. 


Features of design, exclusive to Lyon, 
make it the strongest, most rigid stand- 
ard shelving made. Easy to erect or to 
take apart. Parts interchangeable. 


Build your stock or tool room of Lyon 
units by Lyon plans. Write now about 
your present or anticipated needs. 


/ } i ¥x RY RK \\\ Wawa SN Y \ y 
For Every Storage Need 


Lyon Metallic Manufacturing Company 


Aurora - Illinois 


BOSTON 161 Devonshire St. ROCHESTER 61 South Ave. CHICAGO 230E. Ohio St. 

CLEVELAND 1365 Ontario St. PHILADELPHIA 1319 Filbert St. DETROIT 149-159 W. Fort St. 

PITTSBURGH 437 Smithfield St. LOS ANGELES 1240S.Main St. NEW YORK 342 Madison Ave. 
INDIANAPOLIS 11S. Meridian Ave. 


Authorized Agents in Other Principal Cities 


cA Special 
Engineering Service 


Lyon Engineers will gladly help 
you lay out your stock or tool 
room, in the sort of equipment 
you need. You will get their 
recommendations in blue print 
form, without cost or obligation. 


Write us direct, or to the branch 
nearest you, and have a definite 
plan to build to, whether or not 
you buy complete equipment at 
once. 





















When writing to Lyon Meratuic Manvuracturinc Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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UNITED MERGANTILE AGENGIES 





Static 
Money 


Static money is a FORCE 
at vest. Your capital is dy- 
namic while moving thru 
your plant, and in finished 
merchandise delivered to 
your dealer. There it fre- 
quently becomes static. 
The longer it remains at 
rest the greater the inertia 
to be overcome in getting 
it in motion. 

Money is of no value until 
it is in motion. On your 
books today are accounts 
unpaid for merchandise de- 
livered last fall—60, 90, 
120 days overdue. 


That represents so much 
static to you. Perhaps not 
for your debtor. We fre- 
quently find him using it to 
finance cash purchases from 
competitive sources. 


If your dealer is delinquent he will 
not come to you for ‘fill in’’ stock 
—whereas accounts in balance con- 
tinue to function with original 
sources. If your dealer is slow pay, 
you lose both ways. 

You have written your debtor nu- 
merous letters without getting re- 
ciprocal action. You hesitate to 
employ legal measures—that may 
estrange him. How can you get 
your money and salvage your dealer? 
The United of Louisville is hand- 
ling situations like this every day to 
the satisfaction and profit of more 
than four thousand manufacturers 
and national distributors. Let us 
get your money NOW—out of 
spring business, while it is available. 
Mail us your overdue accountstoday. 


mieeeone ee 


Louisville, Kentucky 
United Building 


Collectors for Manufactarecs 
and National Distributors 


When writing to Unrtep Mercantite Acencirs please mention Nation’s Business 
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Government Aids to Business 


Blowouts are possible with solid rubber tires, 
reports the Bureau of Standards, after making 
tests on four solid rubber 
“Blowout” of _ tires, 36 inches by 4 inches 
Solid Rubber in size. The tests were 


Tire i made in cooperation with 
ire in Test a manufacturer of ingre- 
dients used in_ rubber 
compounding in order to determine the effect 
of different ingredients on power losses in the 
tires. 

Each tire was run under the same conditions 
of load and speed for approximately three hours. 
The power loss and temperature measurements 
were taken at regular intervals during the run. 
A very decided difference was found in the tem- 
peratures developed in the tires. The one which 
showed the lowest power loss reached a tempera- 
ture of 225° at the end of 3 hours, and the 
tire with the highest power loss reached a 
temperature of 355°. At 355° the rubber in the 
body of the tire disintegrated to such an extent 
that the tire swelled and “blew out.” 

The tests emphasize the importance of con- 
sidering carefully the physical properties of rub 
ber compounds used in building tires, the Bureau 
says, and also demonstrates the usefulness of the 
tire dynamometer in the solution of ‘similar 
problems. 


Many users of camera lenses know from ex- 
perience that the modern anastigmat lens excels 
other lenses in rapidity 

Aberrations of nd fineness of definition. 
Camera Lenses The reason for this ex- 


cellence, says the Bureau 
Are Measured of Standards, is found in 


the comparative freedom 
of the anastigmat lens from errors known as 
aberrations, which are inherent to some degree 
in all lenses with truly spherical surfaces. The 
anastigmatic type of lens is made of several 
component lenses of different kinds of optical 
glass, with the surfaces of such curvature that 
the errors or aberrations of the component lenses 
almost neutralize each other. But even in the 
high-grade anastigmat lenses, says the Bureau, 
there are aberrations which may be measured 
with the aid of delicate laboratory instruments. 
The Bureau’s examination of several high- 
grade anastigmat lenses, produced by the world’s 
best manufacturers, shows that minute variations 
exist among individual lenses even when made 
by the same manufacturers, although these varia- 
tions are not sufficiently large to be of any 
consequence when the lens is used for ordinary 
pictorial purposes. The results of the measure- 
ments of the aberrations should interest manu- 
facturers of photographic lenses, the Bureau be- 
lieves, because the measurements indicate the 
possibilities of improving the anastigmatic type 
of lens. The discussion of the measurements is 
included in Scientific Paper No. 494, obtainable 
from the Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C., at 20 
cents a copy. 


“While we currently assume that great advance- 
ments in living standards are brought about by 
new and basic inventions, 

Simplification 2m even larger field for ad- 
Helps to Make vancement of those stand- 


ards is found in the steady 
War on Waste elimination of our eco- 


nomic wastes,” says Secre- 
tary Hoover in the foreword of a booklet on 
“Simplified Practice—What It Is and What It 
Offers,” issued by the Division of Simplified 
Practice, Department of Commerce. 

Simplified practice, the booklet says, was begun 
during the war by the War Industries Board’s 
conservation division. The benefits of the move- 
ment were sufficient to justify its continuance as 
a peace-time activity, and in that behalf Secre- 
tary Hoover appointed a planning committee that 
included A. W. Shaw, of Chicago; E. W. McCul- 
lough, of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
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United States; and A. A. Stevenson, of Philadei 
phia. Mr. Stevenson maintained a liaison betweor | 
the Department and the American Ensieaa 
Standards Committee, an organization that ome 
sented more than 1,000 opportunities for gm 
plification in industrial fields. 

The booklet describes steps through which sim. | 
plified practice is achieved. There is also a dx 
cussion of the experience of various groups jp 
achieving simplification, and the efforts of trade 
associations in developing and supporting sim. 
plification programs. 





| 
| 


Sim. 


American banks and credit agencies are the | 
best sources of foreign credit information for | 
the American _ busines 

The Sources of man, asserts A. S. Hillyer, 
Information on Chief of the Commercial) 


‘ ; Intelligence Division of 
Foreign Credits i). United States Dept | 


ment of Commerce, \; 
Hillyer has prepared a pamphlet on the sources 
of foreign credit information. 

Although application to banking concerns jy | 
foreign countries for credit information may 
bring a useful statement, Mr. Hillyer says, mor 
complete results will be obtained if inquiries ar 
directed through banks in the United Stats 
which are engaged in foreign exchange tran. 
actions. He believes that a buyer in Sydney, 
Australia—or any other foreign market—could 
be rated with the same care and precision x 
a merchant in this country. 

The pamphlet is compiled from information 
obtained in foreign markets by representative 
of the Departments of State and Commerce. It! 
lists banks, chambers of commerce, credit and! 
mercantile agencies throughout the world. It is 
issued as Trade Information Bulletin No, 20, 
and is obtainable from the Department of Con- 
merce in Washington, or from any of the De. 
partment’s district offices. 





} 


For the last two or three years the manufac 
turers of brass lavatory and sink traps have bee 
convinced that the stead- 

Fewer Varieties ily increasing variety of 
of Lavatory sizes, styles, and finishes 


. of these commodities has 
and Sink Traps become = an unnecessiy| 


burden on the industry, | 
and therefore an avoidable economic waste. | 

At a preliminary meeting of the manufac.) 
turers to consider steps for reducing the indicated 
waste, information was presented by five pt- 
ducers which showed that of the 1,114 combi-} 
nations of products then manufactured, 382 rep-} 
resented 98.5 per cent of all sales. The remain- 
ing 732 combinations were carried to meet 315] 
per cent demand. } 

The Department of Commerce was requeste! | 
to call a general conference of all interests 0) 
discuss and agree on a reduction of varieties t0 | 
be carried in future as stock items. The resi) 
of this conference was the elimination of all bit) 
72 items. In addition, the conference recom 
mended that the industry use only two gauges, 
numbers 17 and 20, and the stamping on ed 
article of the name of the manufacturer and tht 
gauge. The recommendations became effectit 
January 1, 1925. 











Cooperative retail advertising as a practial| 

means of promoting retail trade is discussed by) 
I, Rolph, in a 

Cooperation in issued by the Departmet 


ee -4. of Commerce. The pa 
Advertising Aids phiet was pre with 


Trade Promotion ;,. help and at the sit 
gestion of retail mt 
chants. Although cooperation in the field 
advertising is a sign of the times, the 
phlet says, cooperative retail advertising is 
embryonic stage. 
Cooperative retail advertising campaigns al 
originate either with groups in one trade or wit 
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How the World’s Greatest Advertisers “Make It Pay” 


Chicago leads the world in the number and magnitude of its largely by effective advertising. Knowing when and where and how 


department stores, and these stores are the world’s greatest adver- to advertise—in order to reach most effectively the greatest number 

tisers. The medium they most favor is The Chicago Daily News. of financially competent buyers—is the keynote of their successful 
These stores are monuments to the merchandising genius of their advertising policy. 

proprietors, and their business has been built and is maintained Here are the figures in agate lines showing the 


Total Department Store Advertising in Chicago from January I to December 31, 1924: 
IN ‘*THE LOOP’’ 








Percentage 


Tribune | Herald Examiner 





















































| j 
—— a ete eS ERE > -| Post | American, Journal | Total | _ in The 
Daily | Sunday | Daily | Sunday | Daily News 
Boston Store. . , 665,848 9,805 | 318,588 | 55,928 | 293,255 21,754 321,661 368,567 | 2,055,406 32.39% 
Carson Pirie Scott & Co....... 414,182 | 538,036 |...... yg eae 147,395 204,173 101,036 1,624,107 25.50%, 
The Fair errr ee 34,600 | 381,585 | 16,594 |} 265,721 52,884 420,662 273,253 | 2,167,525 33.32% 
Marshall Field & Co...........| Sa005:| S55,.226 | cscs SOR Sh s.c Hees 317,565 398,345 288,947 | 2,450,832 22.01%, 
Hillman’s. .......| 386,029 9,455 | 189,649 5,420 | 106,088 | & .eca. 18,717 9,455 725,610 53.20%, 
Leiter Building Stores......... .| 414,494 9,858 | 267,175 S37s | MOR BE 1 . eke 174,185 | *. 24,485 1,067,910 38.81 
ere | 551,980 | 361,965 | 274,767 | 38,840 | 107,039 99,560 108,044 227,151 1,769,346 | 31.20°, 
Chas. A. Stevens & Bros....... 84,047 | 184,356 | 132,182 1,422 5,334 4,707 2 ees Cae 451,240 18.637, 
Davis Dry Goods Co...........| 949,902 | 160,469 /}...... oe ee 35,311 | 579,312 | 276,722 | 2,125,156 44.70", 
Total agate lines....... .. .|4,728,253 1,863,768 {1,563,946 | 820,510 | 947 972 | 679,176 | 2,264,291 | 1,569,616 | 14,437,132 32.75% 
E 2,864,485 more lines than the highest morning paper. { 2,043,975 more lines than ali morning papers combined. 
‘ly N Printed 2,463, 962 more lines than the next highest evening paper. | a 216, 735 more lines than all Sunday papers combined. 
The Daily News | 1,300,539 more lines than the next highest daily end Sunday | 215,170 more lines than all other evening papers com- 
{| papers combined. ( bined. 
From which it is evident that the loop department stores placed 32.75 Even more emphatically is this condition reflected in the advertising 


cent of their total advertising in 1924 in The Daily News. The Daily of the great ‘‘outside the loop” department stores. In this classification 
New ws carried 108.82 per cent more than the paper having the next highest The Daily News carried 1,637,889 lines of the total volume of 3,101,746 
record. lines, 174,032 more lines than all the other papers combined. 


OUTSIDE “THE LOOP” — 





| 















































Tribune ‘Herald Examiner Percentage 

‘The Daily, meate-ccuh it | American | Journal Totai in The 

| Daily | Sunday | Daily | Sunday | Daily News 
Handelsman, K............... DORs ¢00 6 | eh Soe LEO RE Cet CW ee nema <6 eae 224 100.00% 
Weber’s Dept. Store.......... BABB diss vos oe a eee | a ee eee pg ee ce et rere: 19,175 12.94%, 
W. A. Wieboldt & Co.......... 590,647 8,129 | 196,692 | 7,504 | 180,679 |..... pe eS ee 1,230,555 48.00%, 
Becker-Ryan & Co.............| 133,224 996 | 40,804 786) 2hS0Osh so oko | 23,083 |...... 222,155 59.97°% 
a Sas + bs dn & Oe here ke oie [Oees ee erer | ae a i0 61,758 100.00, 
OE ee oe) |) es rs een Pee ls ss 8 ye eFehee Fae €or ee 202,468 87.23% 
Kahn’s Fair................... aL s+ | ohne ¢ dies ait oue tek neo | se, Sa eae 342 100.00% 
IS se iicinicia pw sed s wise arms | RE BGK, RE a AB, PREG | ie ee 136,482 74.36% 
Sg vaca cacedwccees 220,080 2,870 | 40,250 mi mem fos os. | eS ae 497,302 44.25%, 
IE abies Ad. « «00 9 0 9:0:9'6 2 454) ...... Berek es Peer EY P ao oe ee 454 100.00°% 
sty Miller & Co.. 2...) 19,046 TT ae) | ee eae. 6 T OUR) ow tks 32,074 59.38% 
es eS Per Pee By 6 Oe Erase iPeer.s 26,728 100.00%, 
The 12th St. Store............. 178,630 |...... 27,559 Jorsecfesseee Date: ia | 57,784 | 117,425 381,398 46.847, 
Oppenheimer & Co..........| 30,209 |....../..--.. Pees far ee kee Re AS | dane aa 30,209 100.00 
Philipsborn’s. Sami. ..... 7 ae -. eee eid ee | 42,483 6.26% 
Moatgomery Ward & Co.. ea eee a Pee | 52,316 | 1,830 172,392 30.62% 
& Freund...... ears 2a a ee Perorene os ces ere errr Je eeeee 9,502 100.007, 
pa Races Dee ta) ee ee eee Red ee Pere. | ere sy 15,981 94.24%, 

Everett Store........ 1 5 vad Cab ets WORE ee face a Lodlp aoe lea®e’ fA Perera Jes eeee | ie ola i bare ee tere 

ES sic s + ow b's, el bx aiqistated 4 5 04 fas teas Bae coer ae 2 Merk * Soe eee se 
iii. ..............) $@@S}......].....- |» eins Ailsa dow Spey Becees 2 po: - 5,025 100.00% 
ag I i 2s | gg SSS eee asic ia ERS GE a ahaa ie we Fase 172 100.00°% 
Woodlawn Greater Dept. Store.| 10,761 |...... 1,816 | er ea? | Sy MS tale | 1.006) fue ei 13,633 78.93% 
Total Agate Lines........... 1,637,889 | 21,336 | 358,824 | 9,212 | 312,678 338 | 642,214 | 119,255 | 3,101,746 | 52.81% 





; 1,616,553 more lines than the highest morning paper. 

. 995,675 more lines than the next highest evening paper. 

The Daily News Printed ) ; >57'729 more lines than the highest daily and Sunday 
| papers combined. 


{ 1,607,341 more lines than all morning papers combined. 
{ 966,387 more lines than all Sunday papers combined. 
| 876,082 more lines than all other evening papers combined. 


TOTAL IN AND OUTSIDE ‘*THE LOOP” 


ee - - - pen = . anima — —_ —_ 
































ster] Tribune Herald Examiner Percentage 
—— ' | | Post American | Journal Total in The 
Daily | Sunday | Daily Sunday | | Daily News 
Total in ‘‘The Loop”’.... ... .|4,728,253 |1,863,768 am 820,510 947,572 | 679,176 | 2,264,291 1,569,616 | 14,437,132 32.78% 
Total outside ‘‘The Loop”. ..*.. .|1,637,889 21,336 | 358,824 9,212 312,678 338 642,214 119,255 | 3,101,746 52.81% 
Total of all department stores. . .|6,366,142 |1,885,104 |1,922,770 | 829,722 | 1,260,250 | 679,514 | 2,906,505 | 1,688,871 | 17,538,878 36.30%, 
4,481,038 more lines than the next morning paper. | 3,651,316 more lines than all morning papers combined. gy 
The Daily News Printed ; 3 "450, 637 more lines than the next evening paper. 3,183,122 more lines than all Sunday papers combined. 
(2, 558, 268 more lines than the next daily and Sunday paper. \ 1,091,252 more lines than all other evening papers combined. 


This detailed comparison of the distribution of department store advertising among the newspapers of Chicago should be of 
convincing value to all advertisers who do business, or contemplate doing business, in the Chicago market. 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 
First in Chicago 


When writing to Tue Cuicaco Datry News please mention the Nation’s Business 
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BusinessProducing Covers 
ee for Sales “Manuals 


When a book is to serve as a text for new men as 
well as a guide for the whole sales organization, it 
must be not only attractive in appearance, but 
sufficiently durable to withstand pocket wear 
through a long period—the hardest kind of service 
that can be required of a book. 





Molloy Made Covers stand the punishment of 
such service and come up smiling. Whether for 
loose-leaf or permanent binding of any style, their 
beautiful coloring and deep embossing keep their 
good looks, and the tough leather-cloth wears and 
wears—and wears. 


for Catalogs 


No matter whether its mission be to sell O-B 
Valves to steamfitters or sterling silver to the cus- 
tomers of a retail jeweler, a catalog will gain atten- 
tion more easily and carry on for a longer time if it 
is bound in Molloy Made Covers. 


These fine, substantial bindings are always de- 
signed especially for the catalog on which they are 
to be used. Their distinctiveness is such that in 
any collection of catalogs a Molloy Made Cover 
stands out from the rest, giving its product a head 
start over all competition. 


for Reports 


Statistics—which form the major part of most 
reports—are inevitably dry reading. But if the 
book in which they are submitted be made unusu- 
ally attractive, they will be given attention. Such a 
result was accomplished in the case of ‘‘The Dixie 
Data Book,” which was bound in a flexible, loose- 
leaf Molloy Made Cover. 


Yet Molloy Made Covers are emphatically not an 
extravagance. In fact, many users report that they 
bound their books in Molloy Made Covers at a cost 
no greater than they were accustomed to pay for 
ordinary bindings. Send us details as to your next 
book and let us submit suggestions for a business- 
producing cover—Molloy Made. 


THE DAVID J. MOLLOY COMPANY, CHICAGO 
2861 North Western Avenue 








Prospect-Fourth Building, Cleveland 300 Madison Avenue, New York 
1820 West 38th Street, Los Angeles Carlton Publicity, Ltd., London 


MOLLOY MADE 


Commercial Covers for Every Purpose 





SMALL DROP FORGINGS 


Forged and Trimmed Only or Machined Complete 
Modern Heat Treating Facilities for All Grades of Steel 





ALSO 
Carriage Bolts Elevator Bolts 
Machine Bolts Eagle Carriage Bolts 
Lag Bolts Plow Bolts 
Cold Punched Nuts Step Bolts 
Hot Pressed Nuts Small Rivets 
Wrought Washers Turnbuckles 


THE COLUMBUS BOLT WORKS CO. 


Columbus, Ohio 
QUALITY SERVICE 














When writing to Tur Davin J]. Motioy Company and Tur ¢ 
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groups from more than one trade, and both 
plans have operated successiully, the pamphlet 
shows. Some campaigns have been made with 
an educational appeal. Those with appeals to 
“Truth,” to “Shop Early for Christmas,” and 
“Lose a Minute and Save a Life” are repre. 
sentative of cooperative advertising with sales 
promotion in the background. More numerous 
and equally justifiable, says the pamphlet, are 
the strictly sales-promotion campaigns. Florists 
stimulate sales with their direct slogan, “Say It 
With Flowers”; clothiers counsel to “Dress Wel] 
and Succeed,” and jewelers have increased their 
sales with “Let Your Jeweler Be Your Gift 
Counselor.” 

The pamphlet—Cooperative Retail Advertis- 
ing—is published as Trade Information Bulletin 
No. 302, and is obtainable from the Domestic 
Commerce Division of the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce at Washington, or from any 
of the Department’s cooperative or district offices, 


; The retailer’s need of an efficient sales force 
is the basic reason for educating his employes 
to sell, says the Depart- 

Suggestions for ment of Commerce, in a 
Training Retail trade information bulletin 


on the education of a re- 
Sales Staffs tail sales force. In order 


to continue in _ business 
under conditions of present-day competition, the 
bulletin says, a retailer must give constant at- 
tention to details which tend to increase sales 
and reduce costs—‘“An establishment well filled 
with merchandise is of no profit to a retailer 
until the merchandise is sold; and, securing 
an architect to plan a building more attractive 
than his neighbor’s, an expert to buy stock, 
and displayers to arrange merchandise skillfully— 
all of this preparation for the purpose of making 
sales is of little advantage to the retailer if he 
permits the final act of selling to be performed 
by more or less indifferent clerks.” 

The bulletin, which was prepared in the do- 
mestic commerce division of the Department of 
Commerce by A. L. Bush, presents suggestions 
based on statistics and data obtained from inter- 
views with managers of virtually all types of 
stores, visits to store classrooms, conferences with 
trade association managers, and other sources. 
The bulletin, designated as Trade Information 
Bulletin No. 303, is obtainable from the do- 
mestic commerce division of the United States 
Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C, 


Tests are being made by the Bureau of Stand- 
ards to provide information for use in improving 
the performance of do- 


Performance of mestic gas appliances. 
Gas Appliances The investigation in- 
cludes a study of the re- 
May Be Improved sistance of metals to 
corrosion under the con- 
ditions of service in a gas-burner head. The 
Bureau has made a detailed study of the com- 
bustion performance of a_ solid-top _ stove. 
Combustion and efficiency tests were also made 
on two new water heaters, and observations were 
made on one radiant heater. 

The tests made important information avail- 
able to the manufacturers of the appliances, the 
Bureau reports. Some studies were also made 
of the effect on the efficiency of water heaters of 
various features of construction and operation. 


Recent experimental work at the Bureau of 
Standards has shown that the physical properties 
of rope are greatly influ- 
Properties of enced by variations in its 
Rope Determined physical composition, in- 
ae cluding twist, size of yarn, 
by Composition “lay,” and protective 
coatings. The study of 
the effects of these variables has been made 
possible, the Bureau explains, by the design and 
construction of two machines—one of which tests 
the yarn, and the other the completed rope. 
The preliminary work on the yarn-testing 
machine has been completed, and a stan 
method of test adopted. Research is under way 
on the sensitivity of the machine to slight 
changes in the variables indicated. The effect 


“oremevs Bott Works Co. please mention Nation’s Business 
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upon the yarn of varying amounts of oil and 
acids will also be studied, the Bureau says. 
Summarizing the preliminary work, the Bu- 
reau reports that a combination of tests is be- 
ing devised to make possible a complete analy- 
sis, both physical and chemical, of cordage, and 
to set definite standards for its working value. 


The Bureau of Mines has issued a new list 
of motion-picture films produced under the di- 
rection of the Bureau in 

A New List of cooperation with represen- 


: . tative American  indus- 
Industrial Films tries. The films are avail- 


Now Available abjie for use free of charge 

to exhibitors, except for 

the payment of transportation and telegraph 
charges both ways. 

The films are distributed by the Pittsburgh 
Experiment Station of the Bureau of Mines and 
by designated organizations throughout the 
United States. A list of the organizations is 
obtainable from the Bureau of Mines, Washing- 
ton, D. C., or from the Bureau’s Experiment 
Station at Pittsburgh. 

The titles of the films, their lengths, and the 
names of the cooperating concerns are: An 
American in the Making, 1 reel, United States 
Steel Corporation; the Story of Coal, 3 reels, 
National Coal Operators’ Association; the Story 
of Petroleum, 4 reels, Sinclair Consolidated Oil 
Corporation; the Story of Sulphur, 2 reels, 
Texas Gulf Sulphur Company; the Story of 
Ingot Iron, 3 reels, American Rolling Mill Com- 
pany; Saving Coal at Home, 1 reel, Associated 
Pipe and Boiler Industries; the Story of Asbes- 
tos, 4 reels, Johns-Manville Company; the Story 
of Rock Drilling, 3 reels, Sullivan Machinery 
Company; the Story of Abrasives, 4 reels, Car- 
borundum Company of America; Mexico and 
Its Oil, 4 reels, Sinclair Consolidated Oil Cor- 
poration; the Story of Heavy Excavating Ma- 
chinery, 4 reels, Bucyrus Company; the Story 
of Natural Gas, 4 reels, Natural Gas Associa- 
tion of America; Oxygen, the Wonder Worker, 
4 reels, Air Reduction Sales Company; the 
Story of an Electric Meter, 3 reels, Sangamo 
Electric Company; the Story of a Watch, 3 
reels, Illinois Watch Company; the Story of an 
Automobile, 5 reels, Studebaker Corporation; 
Water Power, 2 reels, Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Company; the Story of a V-Type 
Eight-Cylinder Motor, 3 reels, Cadillac Motor 
Car Company; the Story of Steel, 6 reels, United 
States Steel Corporation; the Story of a Valve- 
in-Head Motor, 3 reels, Buick Motor Company ; 
the Story of Alloy Steel, 4 reels, Interstate Iron 
and Steel Company; the Story of a Gasoline 
Motor, 3 reels, Continental Motors Corporation; 
When Wages Stop or Safety First in the Petro- 
leum Industry, 4 reels, Associated Oil Company; 
the Story of a Motor Truck, 3 reels, General 
Motors Company; the Story of Fire Clay Re- 
fractories, 4 reels, Laclede-Christy Clay Prod- 
ucts Company; the World Struggle for Oil, 7 
reels, Sinclair Consolidated Oil Corporation; the 
Story of Gasoline, 3 reels, Standard Oil Com- 
pany; the Story of a Storage Battery, 2 reels, 
Willard Storage Battery Company; the Story of 
Portland Cement, 1 reel, Portland Cement Asso- 
ciation; the Story of the Heat Treatment of 
Steel, 2 reels, Hupp Motor Car Corporation; 
When a Man’s a Miner, 4 reels, made in co- 
operation with Capt. Stuyvesant Peabody in 
memory of Francis S. Peabody; Live and Let 
Live, 3 reels, Humble Oil & Refining Company, 
the Gulf Production Company, and the Mag- 
nolia Petroleum Company; the Story of a Spark 
Plug, 2 reels, Champion Spark Plug Company; 
Safety or Sorrow, 3 reels, Mid-Continent Oil 
and Gas Association; the Story of Our National 
Parks, 2 reels, White Company; Play Safe, 1 
reel, General Motors Corporation and the Amer- 
tean Automobile Assuciation; the Story of Lead 
Mining and Smelting, 3 reels, St. Joseph Lead 
Company; the Story of a Rotary-Drilled Oil 
Well, 3 reels, Humble Oil and Refining Company. 

tailed descriptions of the films are obtain- 
able from the Bureau of Mines, Washington, 

» Or from the Bureau of Mines Experi- 
ment Station, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
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ive us Telephones 


Following the war, when business and social life 
surged again into normal channels, there came the cry 
from homes, hospitals, schools, mills, offices —‘Give 
us telephones."” No one in the telephone company 


will ever forget those days. 


Doctors, nurses and those who were sick had to be 
given telephones first. New buildings, delayed by war 
emergency, had to be constructed, switchboards built 
and installed, cables made and laid, lines run and tele- 
phones attached. 


The telephone shortage is never far away. If fora 
few years the telephone company was unable to build 
ahead, if it neglected to push into the markets for 
capital and materials for the future’s need, there would 
be a recurrence of the dearth of telephones. No one 
could dread that eventuality so much as the 350,000 
telephone workers. 


Bell System engineers measure and forecast the 
growth of communities; cables, conduits, switchboards 
and buildings are planned and developed years ahead 
of the need, that facilities may be provided in advance 
of telephone want. Population or business require- 
ments added to a community must find the telephone 


ready, waiting. 


® AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


AND ASSOCIATED. COMPANIES 
8 


BELL SYSTEM 


er One Policy, One System, Universal Service 


When writing to AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH Company anv Assocratep Compantes please mention Nation’s Busines 
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Do You Confer 
in Comfort? 


AN YOU turn from the detail- 
deluged top of your desk to a 
table across which you can confer 
with a visitor in comfort? Is your 
correspondence safe from the sharp 
eye of the unscrupulous caller with 
a personal axe to grind? If not, let 
us tell you something about Samson 
auxiliary tables in office oak, mahog- 
any or walnut, which have found a 
‘ place in thousands of businesses 
where just such questions had to be 
answered in the negative. Y our office 
equipment dealer handles Samson 
office and director’s tables in 27 dif- 
ferent styles and 150 sizes. He will 
confirm our statements as to that 
Samson quality which reflects strength, 
durability and character. He will 
ae demonstrate the durable surface and 
those construction features which 
are exclusive to the Samson line. 


Well appointed offices are as important 
to a business as is personality to 
its representatives. 


MUTSCHLER BROTHERS CO. 
503 Madison Street, Nappanee, Indiana 


AMSON 


OFFICE AND DIRECTORS TABLES 
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Recent Federal Trade Cases 


‘SELLING a competitor’s product for less than 
h/ the regular prices charged by the competitor 
in order to get rid of the competing article and 
to demoralize the competitor’s market is a prac- 
tice declared by the Federal Trade Commission 
to be unfair competition. This decision was made 
by the Commission in its findings against a New 
York manufacturer of dress snap fasteners. Based 
on the findings, an order has been issued to 
require the manufacturer to discontinue exchang- 
ing or offering to exchange its snap fasteners with 
jobbers or retail dealers for snap fasteners made 
by its competitors. 

The order also specifies that the New York 
manufacturer must stop selling snap fasteners 
made by its com- 
petitors, which it 


naming and packing its “Granola” product mis- 
leads and deceives a considerable part of the 
consuming public into the belief that “Granola” 
is the Corn Products Refining Company’s “Ma- 
zola” salad oil. 


Be STON of competition amounting to 
4 a restraint of trade is seen by the Commis- 
sion in an alleged agreement among five manu- 
facturers of screen doors, window screening and 
similar products, and a company acting as their 
common selling agent. The manufacturing com- 
panies, says the Commission, agreed to select 
another company as their common selling agent, 
and the company so selected agreed to distribute 

the entire output 

of the five manu- 





now has in_ its 
possession, unless 
the offer to sell is 
accompanied by a 
statement clearly 
explaining that the 
fasteners so of- 


fered are second- Baby Shoes 
hand, and that any Candy 

prices which may Cigars 

be quoted below “Civil Service” 
the price at which Schools 


the fasteners are Dress Fasteners 
sold by the manu- 


facturer’s competi- 





HIS article outlines some of the charges, 
findings and orders issued by the Commis- 
sion in consideration of complaints proceed- 
ing from trade practices in connection with: that the average 


facturing com- 
panies. The agree- 
ment, according to 
the complaint, in- 
cluded a provision 


cost of manufac- 
ture would be the 
basis for compu- 
tation of the sell- 
ing price of the 
products. 

Before the al- 
leged agreement to 
provide a central 


Lighting Fixtures 
Linoleum, Oil Cloths 
Machine Tools 
Printing, Engraving 
Salad Oils 

Screen Doors 








tors are attributa- 

ble to the second- 

hand condition. According to the Commission’s 
findings, the New York manufacturer made and 
sold the same styles and designs of fasteners 
which had been made by the parent concern 
in Prague, Czechoslovakia. The New York con- 
cern, the Commission says, found that the mar- 
ket was stocked with the fasteners of the Amer- 
ican companies established during the war, and 
that it was unable to sell its fasteners as quickly 
as it could make them. To relieve this situa- 
tion the New York concern, according to the 
Commission, through its salesmen, effected ex- 
changes of its snap fasteners for its competitor’s 
fasteners then in jobbers’ hands. The New York 
concern, says the Commission, lost considerable 
money in the exchanges and accumulated a stock 
of its competitor’s fasteners. The stock so ac- 
cumulated, the Commission explains, was then 
sold to customers of the competitor’s at prices 
far below the regular prices for the fasteners. 
The sales were made in ways and at places, the 
findings assert, best calculated to injure the New 
York concern’s competitors. The result of this 
method of obtaining and selling the competitor’s 
products, the findings state, was the competitors 
lost some of their best customers and _ their 
markets were greatly demoralized by the ex 
tremely low prices quoted by the New York 
concern for their products. 


—_ OILS may not be what they seem 
\) from their labels, and “Granola,” made by 
a Chicago packing company, is not the “Ma 
zola” made by the Corn Products Refining 
Company, says the Commission, in a case against 
the packing company. A prohibitory order has 
been issued by the Commission to require the 
packing company to discontinue simulating a 
competitor’s product in a manner found by the 
Commission to be unfair. 

The packing company, according to the Com- 
mission, marketed one of its products named 
“Granola” in containers closely resembling in de- 
sign and coloring the containers of a salad oil 
sold under the name of “Mazola” and manufac- 
tured by the Corn Products Refining Company 
The Commission further found, it reports, that 
the packing company’s salesmen in making sales 
to retail dealers suggested to their prospective 
customers that the packing company’s “Granola” 
salad oil might be passed off and sold to the 
consuming public as and for the “Mazola” cook- 
ing and salad oil of its competitor, the Corn 
Products Refining Company. The findings as- 
sert that the packing company’s method of 


) to Murscurer Broruers Co. please mention Nation's 


selling agency, 

} says the complaint, 

the manufacturers cited were in competition with 

each other in the manufacture and sale of their 

products. By reason of the agreement, the com- 

plaint charges, competition has been wholly 

eliminated “to the prejudice of the public and 
of respondents’ competitors.” 


A BABY shoe company of Chicago is required 

vi by order of the Commission to stop using 
the word “Ideal” or any other word: or combi- 
nation of words likely to be confused with the 
name “Ideal Baby Shoe Company,” a name 
used by a competing company, the Commission 
says, long before it was used by the Chicago 
company. The order prohibits the Chicago com- 
pany from using the words “Ideal” or “Ideal 
Baby Shoe” on its letterheads, billheads, or in 
any other manner in connection with the sale 
of its shoes, and from directly or indirectly sug- 
gesting by the use of any word, mark or label 
that its goods are identical with the shoes manu- 
factured by Mrs. Adria L. Day, trading as the 
Ideal Baby Shoe Company. 

The Chicago company, the Commission says, 
knew of the name “Ideal Baby Shoe Company” 
used by Mrs. Day, one of its competitors. The 
use by the Chicago company of its corporate 
name, “Ideal Baby Shoe Company,” the Com- 
mission contends, has a tendency to mislead and 
deceive the trade throughout the United States 
as well as the purchasing public into the belief 
that its business is identical with Mrs. Day’s 
business, and has caused the trade and the pub- 
lic to deal with the company and to buy its 
product “as and for the Day product.” 


NEW YORK company is charged with mak- 
d ing use of the name “Edison” in its corpo- 
rate name without the authority or permission 
of Thomas A. Edison. The Commission con- 
tends that the company’s use of the name 1s 
misleading, and deceives the general public, The 
company, the Commission explains, is a manu- 
facturer of a patented combination electrical fix- 
ture for the illumination of offices, stores, public 
buildings and factories. Its products are 80 
to wholesalers and to retailers. 

The complaint alleges that the concern’s cof 
porate name creates the erroneous belief that it 
is affiliated with, owned, controlled or lice 
by Thomas A. Edison, known throughout 
United States for more than twenty years @ 
the inventor, patentee, owner and manufacturer 
of numerous electrical devices sold through firms 
which have as a part of their name or corporate 
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The plant that is considered safe 











from fire is often the one that is 
in greatest danger. 


Your plant may beas well protected 
as it is humanly possible to make it. 

But are you sure? 

Perhaps it is only as safe as your 
own inspection service can make it. 


Inspections sometimes become rou- 


tine. Trifling things, big with danger- 
ous possibilities, are often overlooked. 
Fire prevention devices sometimes 
appear efficient but prove failures in 
time of need. 

The engineers of the Hartford Fire 
Insurance Company are experts in 
detecting fire hazards. Their work is 
thorough, their experience broad. 
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INSURE IN THE 


Y pany that has studied fire 
on ee, causes for overa century. 
—== —e. 


They can work no miracles, but they 
can bring to your plant a fresh, out- 
side view, and give you the benefit 
of a training secured in a company 
that has studied fire causes for over 
a century. 

This inspection costs you nothing 
and involves no obligation of any 
kind. It may reveal much or it may en- 
dorse your own effort. It may possibly 
reduce your insurance premiums. 

Isn’t it worth looking into? Your 
local Hartford agent can arrange for 
it. If you do not know him, write the 
Company direct for his name. 





a An expert trained in a com- 


HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, Hartford, Conn. 


When writing to Hartrorp Fire Insurance Company please mention Nati: 
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Hotel Bradenton, Bradenton, Fla. 





Is YOUR Town 


as good as 
Bradenton ? 


Bradenton, Fla., is another ex- 
ample of the civically alert town. 


A civic leader of Bradenton, seek- 
ing to make it a still better town, 
noted the need for more modern 
hotel facilities. Thus the hotel 
was really the idea of ONE MAN! 


From that one man there grew up 
a hotel committee of representa- 
tive citizens of that thriving 
Florida city. 








The hotel committee got in 
touch with the Hockenbury or- 
ganization and, following a most 
comprehensive hotel survey of 
Bradenton,the project was under- 
taken. 


One week’s intensive sales effort, 
and $521,900 in securities was 
sold to meet the primary objec- 
tive of but $350,000. Their new 
hotel is now under way! 








Your town may also need more 
modern hotel facilities. If so, 
we'd be glad to place your name 
on our complimentary civic list 
“C.3” to receive each month a 
copy of THE FINANCIALIST, 
a journal devoted to community 
hotel finance. There’s no obliga- 
tion entailed, of course! 
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name the word “Edison,” and which are affiliated 
with or owned by Thomas A. Edison, or licensed 
by him to use the word “Edison” as part of 
their trade names. 

Further allegations are to the effect that the 
products of the company cited are sold on a two- 
weeks’ trial, that burnt out lamps would be re- 
placed, that fixtures would be kept clean and in 
repair as long as they were in possession of the 
purchaser, and that lamps sold by the com- 
pany were of greater illuminating power than 
lamps of the same “wattage” produced by com- 
petitors—representations alleged in the complaint 
to be untrue and to mislead and deceive pur- 
chasers, “thereby diverting trade from competi- 
tors who do not engage in such misleading 
representations.” 


WHOLESALE confectioners’ association, 
which includes wholesale candy dealers, in 
Trenton, New Jersey, is charged by the Com- 
mission with engaging in an unlawful combina- 
tion and conspiracy to fix uniform prices at 
which some of the products sold by its mem- 
bers shall be resold to retail dealers, and to pre- 
vent wholesale dealers operating in the same terri- 
tory from obtaining candy products if they sell 
to retailers at less than the association’s prices. 
Among the methods alleged to have been used 
by the association in order to make its price 
plan effective was the fixing of uniform resale 
prices; the reporting by the members of whole- 
salers selling candies for less than the associa- 
tion’s prices; and the exerting of pressure on 
manufacturers supplying “offending” dealers to 
prevent the manufacturers from further supply- 
ing the dealers. 

The association’s acts, the Commission con- 
tends, suppress and hinder competition in the sale 
and distribution of candy in the association’s 
territory, and result in “the denial of those ad- 
vantages of price and otherwise which purchasers 
would have obtained from the natural flow of 
commerce under conditions of free and unob- 
structed competition.” 


fara rye of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion Act is seen by the Commission in a 
linoleum corporation’s acquisition of the capital 
stock of another lincleum company and _ the 
physical assets of two other linoleum concerns. 
With the acquisition of the capital stock of one 
of the companies named in the complaint, the 
Commission says, that company became a sub- 
sidiary of the corporation cited, and after the 
corporation acquired the physical assets of the 
two other companies named, they discontinued 
the manufacture, sale and distribution of lino- 
leum, oil cloth and allied products, and ceased 
to be competitors of the corporation cited or 
its subsidiaries. 

The Commission takes the position that the 
acquisition described in the complaint “tends 
to obstruct and suppress the sale and distribu- 
tion throughout the United States, of a sub- 
stantially large portion of linoleum, oil cloths, 
and kindred products,” and that “such consoli- 
dation resulted in the respondent obtaining the 
power to exercise a dominant influence on the 
competitive sale of such products, terms of credit, 
delivery, transportation, as well as its selling 
price in the states in which the respondent 
operates.” 


PIPE-THREADING machine company of 
Toledo, Ohio, is required in an order is- 
sued by the Commission to discontinue several 
practices declared by the Commission to be un- 
fair methods of competition. The practices re- 
late to the alleged maintenance through coop- 
eration with dealers of a plan for reselling the 
company’s products at a standard, agreed price. 
The company manufactures pipe-threading, bor- 
ing and cutting tools, and similar products which 
it sells to dealers throughout the United States. 
A phase of this case, as reported by the Com- 
mission, was the company’s refusal to sell to 
dealers who sold below its standard prices, un- 
less the “offending” dealers explained to the 
company that the lower prices were traceable 
to a mistake, or that the dealer would give 
assurance in writing that he would thereafter be 
governed by the company’s resale prices. An- 
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other point at issue, the Commission sq 
the seeking of advice from dealers as to 
location of a territorial division line for 
stated purpose of eliminating price COmMpetition 
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among dealers. 


PHILADELPHIA cigar company’s 

use of a portrait of Marshall Field, Sp fo. 
many years president of Marshall Field & Com. | 
pany, with a seal similar to the one used py | 
Marshall Field & Company, is questioned by the| 
Commission on the ground that the practice has 
a tendency to mislead and deceive the trade and 
the public into the erroneous belief that the 
cigars are manufactured by Marshall Field |, 
Company. According to the complaint, the com. | 
pany has used the portrait and the seal as ,| 
trade-mark or brand in connection with the sale 
of some of its cigars. The company is charged 
with unfair methods of competition in the ys | 
of alleged misleading labels. 


ISLEADING statements are charged agains | 
A a so-called “civil service school” in Wash. , 
ington, D. C. The school, according to the cita. 
tion, enrolls students for courses designed to 
enable them to pass examinations of the Ciyi| 
Service Commission of the United States Goy. 
ernment. Advertisements inserted by the school 
in newspapers and. other periodicals, and jp 
pamphlets and circulars, included representations 
contends the Commission, that the school is ap 
agency of or is connected with the United State} 
Civil Service Commission, that it obtains em. 
ployes for the United States Government, that | 
the employes are obtained through the instru. 
mentality of the school, and that the schooi 
guarantees prompt employment in the Govern-| 
ment in positions for which the students are 
seeking to qualify in the school. Those repte-| 
sentations, the complaint alleges, are untrue and 
tend to deceive many persons throughout the 
United States into the belief that by taking the 
school’s course of study they can qualify for) 
service in the Government, and that they will 
promptly obtain employment in the department 
which they are seeking to enter. 


T THE request of the Engraved Effect Group 
of the New York Employing Printers Asso-| 
ciation, a trade practice submitt:l was held in 
New York by the industry befor: Commissioner 
Charles W. Hunt, representing the Commission, 
to consider the use of the terms “Engraved 
Effects” and “Embossed Effects” as applied to 
a form of raised printing. 
The printing under consideration at the meet- 
ing, the Commission explains, is done on a regu-| 
lar printing press with a slow-drying ink and és 
sprinkled with a rosin or shellac base powéer. 
The work is then subjected to a heating proces, 
which fuses the powder and the ink. A raise 
surface is produced, with either a bright ora 
dull finish, Several terms have been suggested 
for this type of work, among them “Engravo- 
type,” “Embossotype,” ““Thermotype,” “Emboss- 
graph,” “Cameograph,” and “Raised” or “Reliei 
Printing.” 

Objection was made to most of the terms 
particularly with reference to “Raised” or “Relit 
Printing,” on the ground that these terms af 
applied to a different process and a 
which the industry believes very inferior to the 
printing under consideration. Thirty-four cot 
cerns were represented at the meeting, and unani- 
mously adopted the following resolution: 


Resolved, that the term “Engraved or En- 
bossed Effects” be the name for the industry 
producing such effects without the use of cop: 
per plates or steel dies. 


The request for the submittal was granted by 
the Commission, it says, with the un 
that representatives of the copper plate and 
steel die branches of the industry be 
to attend and take part in the meeting. _Twele 
representatives of this branch of the 
were present, and on the submission the 
resolution quoted above presented the 
ing resolution: 





The steel and copper-plate engraving a 
try as represented in this meeting, 1 
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The Service of Sheet Steel to the Public 


ITHIN the last two decades the 

American people have begun to 
learn the advantages of sheet steel. In 
every branch of industry, in agriculture, 
in transportation, in the home, sheets 
have proved their superior service and 
economy for a vast number of important 
uses. 


Rightly applied, there is no more eco- 
nomical and durable roofing material. The 
advantages of Sheet Steel for many varied 
industrial applications are known to every 
engineer. In the modern public building, 
hospital, hotel, office, restaurant and 
home, their fire resistive qualities, strength 
with light weight, economy of space, sani- 
tary cleanliness and ease of application 
make them invaluable. The ease of form- 
ing sheets and the development of machin- 
ery for that purpose have enabled the 
manufacturers of a great range of prod- 
ucts to increase the efficiency of their 
commodities or to cheapen costs, or both. 


In 1905, American mills produced less 
than one million tons of sheets. By Janu- 
ary, 1924, the annual productive capacity 
had increased to nearly five million tons. 
Yet this 500 per cent increase in the use 


of sheets, large though it is, represents 
only a small part of their potential use- 
fulness. There still remain wide fields in 
which there is as yet little realization of 
the better and more economical service 
which Sheet Steel can give. 


But the public in general does not know 
that sheets are differently made for differ- 
ent uses and that all sheets are not alike. 
It does not know which gauges will give 
the best service for certain uses. And so 
consumers sometimes buy sheets whichare 
not of the right quality or gauge for the 
purpose intended. 


To inform the public regarding the 
superior service of Sheet Steel for many 
uses, the different kinds of sheets, and the 
right sheets to employ for specific purposes 
and how to be sure of getting them, the 
Sheet Steel Trade Extension Committee 
has undertaken a campaign of education 
in which this is the first announcement to 
the general public. 


You will probably be interested in the 
booklet, ‘‘The Service of Sheet Steel to 
the Public.” It will be sent free, post- 
paid, on request. 
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'T TELESCOPES 


of a carpenter’s time. 





a church. 


Cross section of Telesco Partition. 
Shows how sections fit into posts 
and are held firmly without nai] 
Extension post is shown housed 
in hollow post. 

And because of the scientific treatment and drying of the 
wood, it will not warp or crack, and will keep its finish 
through a lifetime of use. 


o~ . - ° 
Complete details are yours for the asking. 


IMPROVED OrFice Partition Co. 33 Granp St. ELmHurst, New York. N.Y 
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Telesco Partition extended to reach high ceiling. Beauty, 
strength and economy 


Movable Walls That 
Stand Staunch as a Church! 


Telesco is a wood and glass partition, that can be erected, 
then moved to a new position at no expense but a few hours 


It is erected entirely with screws that hold it staunch as 


Its extension top makes it fit to any ceiling height with- 
out patching or alterations. 
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WHITE STAR LINE 


ATLANTIC TRANSPORT LINE- RED STAR LINE 


MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 


e World’ Jargest Ship 


~y 


HERE are 106other ships 

in the fleets of the White 
Star and Associated Lines and 
they represent a complete 
Ocean service—for the shipper, 
to all parts of the world—for 
the traveler, to every Euro- 
pean country either direct or 
through convenient connec- 
tions. Just the facilities that 
you want—whether a luxur- 
ious suite on the Majestic or 
a comfortable accommodation 
in thenew TouristThirdCabin. 

107 Ships 

1,165,441 Tons 














No. 1 Broadway, New York; 
127 So. State St., Chicago; 460 
Market St., San Francisco; the 
company’s offices elsewhere, or 
any authorized steamshipagent. 
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to the use of the titles “Engraved Effects” ang 
“Embossed Effects,” or any similar title which 
incorporates any form of the words “Engrayeq” 
or “Embossed” to describe raised printing, be. 
lieving that the use of such terms has g 
tendency and capacity to deceive the public, 
We offer no objection to the two suggestions 
made by Mr. Wallace Brown that the tithe 
for the product in question be either “Thermo. 
graph” or “Cameograph.” 


As a result of this submittal, the Commission 
announces that it disapproves the use of the 
terms “Engraved Effects” or “Embossed Effects” 
as applied to the type of work considered, and 
that it cannot approve the use of the words 
“Engraved” or “Embossed” in any form as ap- 
plied to a product not made from copper plates 
or steel dies. 


ARKETING a cotton fabric under the name 

of “cocoon cloth” tends to mislead and de- 
ceive the purchasers into the belief that the 
fabric is made of silk in whole or in part, says 
the Commission in a complaint against a New 
York company. The company, the Commission 
says, imports a cotton fabric which it converts 
to simulate silk in appearance and finish. The 
fabric so converted, the complaint reads, is then 
sold to wholesalers, jobbers, and manufacturers 
of wearing apparel. To induce purchase of its 
product the company, to use the language of 
the Commission, “advertises in publications, cir- 
culars, and catalogs, and falsely represents a 
certain cotton fabric as ‘cocoon cloth.’” The 
word “cocoon” has long been associated with 
fabrics composed in whole or in part of silk, 
the complaint says, and the use of the word 
to describe a cotton product “tends to mislead 
and deceive the purchasers into the belief that 
such fabrics are composed of silk in whole or 
in part.” 





Arbitration in the Two-a-Day 


HE interests devoted to tickling America’s 
funny bone have written a page in the 
book of good business. 

Organized vaudeville—with all its slapstick 
and devil-may-care—instituted a permanent 
board of arbitration in 1917 to settle its own 
disputes within its own organization. 

The Joint Complaint Bureau of the Vaude- 
ville Managers’ Protective Association and 
the National Vaudeville Artists, Inc., has 
three members, a representative of the thea- 
ter operators, a representative of the perform- 
ers and the third chosen by these two. 

The Bureau considers every dispute that 
affects the welfare of vaudeville, which rep 
resents an investment in excess of $100,000; 
000 and employs 50,000 men and women, 
The ownership of jokes, slight-of-hand tricks 
and other entertainment material; the domes 
tic relations of married couples whose sepa 
ration affects contracts, and all issues that 
arise in the business affairs between managers 
and performers are within its scope. 

There have been 14,000 -cases to date. In 
all instances except four the decisions have 
been satisfactory to the interests invol 
When these four cases were carried to courts 
of law the courts upheld the Bureau. The 
power to enforce the cdicts is in the control 
of theater bookings. Other branches of the 
show business have had strikes and serious 
troubles, but not vaudeville. ; 

Edward F. Albee, at the head of the Keith 
interests, the most powerful influence ™ 
vaudeville, believes the board has done 4s 
much as anything else to stabilize the industry 
and promote advancement from the old hit- 
and-miss variety days when Weber and Fields, 
Harrigan and Hart and Lillian Russell were 
among the headliners. 

Business occasionally gets a lesson from 
sources that are least suspected. 
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—think of one material 


containing all of these properties! 


Fountain Pen with \ 
transparent Bakelite barrel 


PARKER PEN Co. 


= 


Sewer Paddle 
of MOLDED BAKELITE 





Automatic Spragun 
Bakelite handle 
MatHews AuTOMATIC 
Spray GuN Co. 


Bakelite is anexclusive 
trade mark and can 
be used only on prod- 
ucts made from materi - 
als manufactured by 
the Bakelite Corpora- 
on Itisthe only ma- 
terial which may bear 
this famous mark of 
excellence, 





LOOK at the list at the top of 
this page. Do you know that 
there is one material, the prod- 
uct of a Chemist’s Laboratory, 
that possesses all these prop- 
erties in itself? 

It is Bakelite, known chemi- 
cally as phenol resin. 

Chemical inertness is the 
quality most desired in making 
the articles illustrated on this 
page. And only in Bakelite can 
chemical inertness be found in 
combination with all these 
other properties. 

In thousands of products in 
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hundreds of industries, Bake- 
lite is constantly superseding 
wood, rubber, metal, porcelain, 
and many other materials. 


Available in pure or molded 
form, in sheets, rods and tubes, 
as a varnish, lacquer, enamel or 
cement, this remarkable sub- 
stance is truly the triumph of 
Creative Chemistry. 


The Story of Bakelite,’ by John 
Kimberly Mumford, has just been 
published. This is a fascinating and 
educational story about the discov- 
ery and development of Bakelite. 
May we send you a copy? 


Manufatlurers have found in Bakelite the material that has both improved 
quality and reduced cost for them. Perhaps Bakelite can help you, too. Our 
Engineering Department is at your service. 


BAKELiTE CORPORATION 


241 Park Avenue, New York 


636 West 22d St., Chicago 


BAKELITE 


MARS LEG US PAT. OFF. 


THE MATERIAL 


When writing to BakeLite Corporation please mention Nation 
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4 heat resistance 
4 electrical resistance 
{| strength 


{| resistance to oil 
| {| permanent finish 
/ 


{ light weight 
4] hardness 


{| resistance to acid 
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RESISTS CHEMICALS 


plus- 


and water 


and color 








{| resistance to } 


warping 






Chemists’ Graduate of 
transparent Bakelite 


Neocrart Co. 





Electroplating Be-rel 
of MOLDED BAKELITE 





Radium Plaque—protected by 
transparent Bakelite 
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BAKELITE 
is the registered trade 
mark for the phenol 
resin products manu- 
factured under patents 
owned by the Bakelite 
Corporation, 
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The Mark 
of Quality Service 


Behind a sturdy wall 
of Cyclone Fence your 
property is safe—se- 
cure day and night 
against losses through 
theft, trespass, van- 
dalism. 


Cyclone National 


Fencing Service 


has been developed to 
give you the greatest 
benefits of Cyclone 
Property Protection 
Fence. Provides ex- 
pert advisory and in- 
stallation service. In- 
sures complete satis- 
faction. Available 
everywhere. 


Write nearest offices. 


CYCLONE FENCE 
COMPANY 


Factories and Offices: 
Waukegan, Ill. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Newark, N. J 

Fort Worth, Texas 


Western Distributors: 


Standard Fence Co., 
Oakland, Calif. 
Northwest Fence & Wire 
Works, Portland, Ore. 


Fence and 


yclone 


Galv-Alfter’ Chain link 
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HE ANNOUNCEMENT of the appointment 

by the president of an oil conservation 
board focuses comment on that industry. Com- 
merce and Finance thus discusses some of the 
remedial suggestions: 

“Henry L. Doherty, for example, proposes that 
drilling should be controlled by state permit, 
that ‘exploration districts’ should be established 
and that the royalties on oil or gas found in 
such districts should be distributed pro rata 
among the holders of the land.” 

Mr. Teagle’s suggestions are held to be “more 
practical.” He points out first of all “the great 
increase in the proportional production of gaso- 
line caused by the development of processes for 
cracking fuel oil and the increased recovery from 
casinghead and natural gases. From this he con- 
cludes that as iong as there is a surplus of fuel 
oil it must determine the price of gasoline; hence 
the basic prices of the industry must be those 
at which fuel oil finds its natural economic out- 
let, competing to some extent with coal. 

“Secondarily, Mr. Teagle suggests that the 
huge storage stocks must be used for what they 
are, a reserve, and that in times of under- 
production they must be drawn on instead of 
raising crude prices and stimulating production 
further. 

“Tt is hardly necessary to say how unpopular 
Mr. Teagle’s suggestions are with many pro- 
ducers, and with holders of oil put in storage 
at higher prices. But the economic rights of 
the argument are unquestionably his and some 
such ideas will have to prevail before the oil 
industry eventually works its way out of the 
slough.” 

No one in particular is to blame, concludes 
the journal, for the condition of the oil industry: 

“The judgment of the refiners and purchasing 
agencies has been at fault; they have been mis- 
led by looking too far ahead to the exhaustion 
of the fields; exhaustion seems to recede a little 
further as it is approached. With foreign crude 
and shales, an adequate supply for U. S. con- 
sumption will doubtless be found for many years. 

“The oil industry shows capitalism at its best 
and worst. It was freedom of initiative which 
found the supplies and spread them cheaply 
over the land; it was debauchery of that free- 
dom which caused the tremendous wastes, the 
demoralized markets, the individual losses, all 
indictments of the efficiency of the trusteeship 
exercised by the industry over a great public 
resource. Perhaps there is too much democracy 
in the oil business; there is plenty to be said 
against too concentrated autocratic control, but 
the oil industry needs more of it.” 

The purpose of the President’s Oil Conserva- 
tion Board is “to make an exhaustive inquiry 
into all phases of petroleum production,” accord- 
ing to The Commercial & Financial Chronicle. 
Letters have been sent “to the heads of the 
country’s great oil producing companies asking 
cooperation and suggestive remedies relative to 
the ‘alarming waste’ attending the production of 
petroleum.” 

A second letter has followed the first inquiry 
seeking “to elicit information which will enable 
the Government Board to understand definitely 
the views and possible plans of the industry as 
they relate particularly to foreign connections 
apropos production and development.” 

Cooperation is to be anticipated as a result 
of the Oil Board, thinks Automobile Topics: 

“The principal tasks of the members of the 
Board will be to eliminate waste in output and to 
study the situation faced by the nation as to 
its future oil supply. . . . Due to over-production 
and several other factors the oil industry has 
been in a more or less chaotic state for several 
years. Prices for crude oil have undergone vio- 
lent fluctuations as new pools have added to the 


ting to Cycitone Fence Company Please mention Nation’s 


Trade Paper Digest 


Current Comment in the Business Press 


glut of oil or have suddenly slumped in prodye. 
tion. While there has been complaint of tog 
little competition on the distributing and refining 
end of the industry, the mad scramble to get 
oil from the ground by the producing Companies 
as new pools are opened up has been prolific 
of untold waste. 

“The Government, as the largest owner oj 
valuable oil reserve lands, can control what js 
to be done with them.” 

The question that bothers the oil industry js 
if rightly interpreted by Mr. W. H. Gray, in 
Petroveum Age, “What is this commission go. 
ing to do? Will it confine its activities to the 
conservation of the tremendous resources of the 
Government . . . or make a survey of the entire 
industry with a view to recommending legisla. 
tion fastening upon the industry some measure 
of control and regulation?” From a recent inter- 
view given out by the Secretary of the Interior, 
one would gather that the Government “con. 
templates taking control of the private proper- 
ties of those engaged in the oil industry,” thinks 
Mr. Gray, who is president of the National As- 
sociation of Independent Oil Producers. 

The Manchester Guardian Commercial of Eng- 
land comments upon our oil situation and the 
President’s Oil Board from the point of view of 
international supply: 

“While it is gratifying to see one of the great 
Powers turning from international oil disputes 
to the conservation of home resources, it may 
be that the conservation will take the form of 
a restriction upon oil exploitation. If the ex- 
isting leasing and royalty practices ... are al- 








tered and the free, competitive drilling in the | 


oilfields is interfered with, the first result would 


be a rise in the price of crude oil and with it | 
a rise in the prices of petrol, fuel oil, diesel ' 


oil, lubricating oil in the European markets 
which are mainly dependent on American im- 
ports. Perhaps that does not concern the Amer- 
ican Government, for the second result would 
be a rush to the oilfields in South America. 


There are proved oilfields in Colombia, for ex- | 


ample, which are waiting for the time when the 
price of crude oil justifies the huge _ initial 
expense of development involving the construc- 
tion of pipe-lines, tank farms, and ocean ter- 
minals. The flow of American capital to the 
oilfields of South America—rather than to public 
utilities in South American cities—may be pr- 
cisely what the Washington Government desires 
to see. President Coolidge appears to dislike 
cheap oil because it leads to waste. But any 
form of oil restriction in the United States cannot 
fail to have far-reaching effects upon the price 
of oil throughout the world, seeing that over 70 
per cent of the world’s oil supplies are at present 
derived from American oilfields.” 


“Pedlers Keep Out!” Retail 
Men Start Drive for Honor 


HE DOOR-TO-DOOR agent seems to 

cast for the part of the glamorous villain 
who “catches it” at last and fades out whe 
the noble hero wins the lovely heiress. Dn 
Goods Economist is featuring a series of article 
in which it is urged that merchants provide 
their own protection against this doorstep 
orator by a “campaign of education,” anti-p 
laws being considered futile in the face of inte 
state commerce provisions. 

The objective of the drive is house-to-houw* 
selling of both “crook” orders and _legitimatt 
goods, but the cause of the agitation is the fat 
that the “pedler” carries on his own “campaig? 
of education” against the merchant, and that! 
is effective. As the journal puts it: “The battle 
cry of all breeds and varieties of pedlers is the 
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Liked by the men and women who use 


f TSS = 


HE attitude of the office force 

toward an office appliance is, 
quite sensibly, being considered by 
business executives today. Besides 
doing thoroughly the job for which 
it is intended, an office appliance 
should operate so smoothly, so ac- 
curately, and so speedily that to 
use it is a pleasure! 


Which explains the wide accep- 
tance of the Todd Protectograph 


The Protecto- 
graph, it is esti- 
mated, elimi- 
nates at least 
one-third of all 
check frauds by 
preventing 
raised amounts. 
The Protecto- 
graph is made 
in a variety of 
standard mod- 
els, one for 
every type of 
business, priced 
from $37.50 up. 





TODD SYSTEM OF CHECK PROTECTION 


When writing tc 


NATION’S 


among the country’s leading busi- 
ness houses today ! 

The Protectograph gives unques- 
tioned check protection because it 
shreds the amount in two colors 
into the very fibre of the paper. 

And, in addition, certain models 
write two words at a time! They 
concentrate long amounts in a short 
line! The speed and ease of opera- 
tion of the Protectograph cut down 
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The PROTECTOGRAPH guards 


the amount line, the heart of the check, at which 
the forger strikes first; for with indelible ink it 
shreds the amount in two colors into the very 
fibre of the paper. It eliminates all possibility 
of raising the amount by “‘pen changing’’—the 
clever method that does not need erasures. The 
work of the Protectograph is speedy and neat. 


the time consumed in writing checks 

-represent an actual saving in 
dollars and cents in office routine. 

Protection plus speed—nowhere 
-an you find them more efficiently 
joined than in the Protectograph! 

Write on your letterhead for de- 
tailed information on the Todd Sys- 
tem of Check Protection. Todd 
Protectograph Co., Inc., 1174 
University Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 


Topp 





Protectocrarn Co., 


Todd Checks, with 
their patented self- 
cancelling features, 


and personal use. 
They are. reasonable 
in price—even in 
small quantities. 


please mention Nation's Business 





Standard For- 
gery Bonds 
cover the re- 


eliminate another fi maining check- 
one-third of possible me fraud possi- 
check losses by pre- lx f/ bilities, namely, 
venting change of LSS / forgery of 
payee’s name, date jg ~ e signature and 
and number and (€_ y/ forgery of en- 
‘‘counterfeiting.’’ : Se// dorsement. 
Todd checks are de- ~ Qualified Todd 
signed for business be users receive 


standard poli- 
cies at the most 
advantageous 
discounts. 
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CONDITION 





There was one thing about 
Methuselah! 


He kept himself in condition. If 
not his great age must be a typo- 
graphical error because men who 
neglect their bodies do not live long. 

How are you treating yours? Test 
yourself by this formula: Are you 
over-eating, over-working (at a desk); 
are you “crabby”; are you office weary 
two hours before quitting time ? 

Bill Brown’s Physical Training 
Farm is where business and profes- 
sional men regain their old time 
vigor through the common sense 
methods by which the trainers of 
college and professional athletes en- 
able their charges to win contests. 

Bill Brown can give you the stam- 
ina that goes with sound health. 
Send for a copy of his booklet 
“Condition.” 


BILL 
BROWN'S 
FARM 


FOR. PHYSICAL TRAINING 
GARRISON + NEW YORK 




















Insurance Men: 
Recently Nation’s Business 
published an article, “To Meet 
the Budgets We Leave Behind,” 
which told how a man could fig- 
ure out how much insurance he 
should carry. We have had it re- 
printed in booklet form. On Sept. 
5,1924,10,000 were ordered ;Sept. 
18,15,000; Oct. 1,11,000; Dec.29, 
11,500; Jan. 9,20,000; Feb. 3,25,- 
ocoo—a total of 92,500 reprints in 
all have been ordered by insur- 
ance men for distribution by 
them. They are sold by us at 
cost. Write Nation’s BusINeEss, 
Washington, for one of the re- 
prints; mention how many you 
might want and we’ll quote prices. 

















EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


College graduate, 15 years’ thorough field 
and secretarial association experience, 
desires executive position with state or 
national. civic_or. industrial o: igation. 
Box 19, Nation’s Business, Washington. 











When 


writing to the above advertisers please mention 


same, and consists of a song of hate against the 
merchant. Day in and day out the housewives 
of America are having dinned in their ears a 
fantastic story of huge profits made by retailers, 
and are being assured that every merchant is a 
conscienceless profiteer engaged in a systematic 
policy of gouging his customers.” The injury is 
widespread, grave, and of long standing: ‘“No 
merchant can afford to overlook the menace 
involved in this situation. He may regard the 
loss of trade as insignificant, but he cannot dis- 
regard an injury to his good name.” 

Printers’ Ink says the retail world is up in arms 
about this business. “Buying from ‘pedlers’ is 
now being decried by business papers, retail 
associations and by others familiar with the 
enormous growth of this kind of business during 
the last few years.” 

The magazine discounts the occasion for 
worry—“economic necessity will thin out the 
ranks of the pedler”—but finds a significance in 
a study of the causes and traces them back to 
the very merchants who are “up in arms”: 
“Probably no one cause would explain it, but 
we think that in the main the growth of house- 
to-house selling is due to the fact that the public 
demands service.” 


Points for the Motor Trade 
From the Big New York Show 


si OTABLE progress toward artistry in line 
4 and form,” says Automotive Industries; 
“two-color paint schemes divided at the belt”; 
it was a “closed-car show”—the open cars being 
predominantly sport roadsters, and the question 
is asked: “Can this mean that the open car is 
becoming a luxury ?” 
Automobile Topics lists the high points 
brought out at the show somewhat as follows: 
1. Progress in body beauty the outstanding 
thing—moldings and stripings and graceful lines. 
2. Variety in colors—greys, browns, pastel 
shades, greens, vivid blues, orange touches, com- 
binations of shades; bright nickel fittings. 
3. Price cuts. 
4. Closed-car predominance. 
5. Smaller cars, “refined” rather than cheap- 


6. Four-wheel brakes. 

7. Balloon tires. 

8. One-piece windshields. 

9. Improved lubrication. 

10. Better engine balance. 

11. No change in transmissions. 

12. Eight-in-line engines; cylinders integral 
with the upper part of crank-case. 

13. Smooth-finished upholstery taking the 
place of plush fabrics; colored leathers driving 
out black. 

14. Evidence of special interest in exports; 
one day was set aside for “export day”; visits 
from Mexican automotive mission and many 
foreign jobbers. 


Desire for Two Cars per Head 
Postpones Saturation Slump 


PINIONS differ about “the saturation point” 

in the automobile business. Here is C. F. 
Kettering, vice-president of General Motors, say- 
ing that “the saturation point is now here, and 
don’t let any statistician tell you that it isn’t.” 
It’s here, he says, “and it remains for the industry 
to prepare to do business on that basis.” 

But we may listen also to John N. Willys, 
who is not a statistician but president of the 
Willys-Overland Co., when he says, according to 
Automotive Industries, that “about 3,000,000 
motor cars wi!l be required for replacements and 
more than a million sold to new owners in 1925.” 
This does not look like saturation for the 
present, however full-fed 1926 may be. 

Farm Implement News considers that if Mr. 
Kettering is right, it’s an ill wind that may just 
as well blow us some good, for “we may now 
say that the automobile business is out of its 
swaddling clothes and will proceed to learn the 
difference between selling goods and handing 
them out to importunate buyers.” 

But Automobile Topics quotes President Rice, 
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of Cadillac, as follows: “If the marvelous de 
crease in the cost of production had not ‘ 
place in this industry, we would have been with; 
sight of the saturation point years ago. It ca 

be expected that lessened cost of production can 
make in the future anything like the progress it 
has made in the past. From now on it will be 
at best a slow process. But you can mak 
everyone in the country desire to do away with 








his old car and get a new one... The reduction — 


in cost of good closed-bodies has in a Measure 
obsoleted the open-car body. It may be 
except in the case of the cheaper cars, the Open 
car will be a sign of the well-to-do man who 
can afford two cars. We must be forward. 
looking ....” So long as human nature de- 
mands two cars where one would do, there will 
be an indefinite extension of the saturation dis. 
aster. 


Hoover Tells How to Cut Cost; 
Encourages Industry to Try 


AN WE reduce the spread in prices between 
the producer and the consumer?  Secre. 


tary Hoover believes we can—and without wage | 


reduction or reduced profits. 

How can we do it? 

The answer given by Secretary Hoover, at 
the conference on distribution held recently jn 
Washington, under the auspices of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, lies in the 
elimination of waste in distribution—not “will- 
ful waste,” of course, but those economic wastes 
which are outgrowths of intensive competition, 
The remedy is not to be found in further legis- 
lation, but in collective action involving inves- 
tigation, information, and agreement. 

Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter declares that 
Mr. Hoover “gave the initial impetus to the 
work of distribution improvement by pointing 
out sources of waste resulting in losses mounting 
into hundreds of millions of dollars. annually.” 








By cooperative effort within the industries them- | 
selves, Mr. Hoover is reported to have said, | 


“much of this waste can be eliminated to the 
advantage of both the producer and the con- 
sumer.” 

That “so practical a student of business prob- 


lems as Secretary of Commerce Hoover,” says | 


Dry Goods Economist, “believes there is an ef- 
fective means for reducing the margin between 
the producer’s price and the price paid by the 
consumer will doubtless give encouragement to 
those who are seeking some remedy for what 


is generally recognized as a serious fault in our | 


economic system.” 


Farm Commission Reports for 
Benefit of Livestock Men 


HE AGRICULTURAL COMMISSION ap- 

pointed by President Coolidge to study the 
farm problem has submitted its report. It found 
itself embarrassed, thinks Commerce and Finantt, 
by the attitude of the National Council o 
Farmers’ Cooperative Marketing Associations 
held recently in Washington, D. C. The pur- 
port of the speeches on that occasion was “that 
the farmer’s greatest need was to be let alone 
to work out his problems cooperatively.” And 
President Coolidge expressed “the same view 
most concisely and forcefully.” The Southern 
Ruralist notes in passing that President Coolidge 
has “surprised many with his intimate knowl 
edge of certain phases of the subject.” : 

The National Council went on record, points 
out The Iowa Homestead, “as opposing any sott 
of government aid or subsidy or special favorit- 
ism for cooperative-marketing associations, ask- 
ing only a sympathetic, understanding adminis 
tration of the laws and regulations which af 
already in force.” 

The Rural New Yorker, commenting on the 
fact that the report of the Agricultural Com- 
mission covers mainly the needs of livestock met 
in the west, says “the conference ap} , 
will take up one thing at a time.” The chief 
recommendations may be summarized from the 
journal as follows: 


1. More federal credit available for livestock 
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Insuring Dependability 
Speeding Operation 
Cutting Costs 


HESE are the functions of Hyatt roller bearings 
in mechanical equipment of many kinds in vir- 
tually every industry. 


Dependable performance of rotating parts results 
from the unfailing durability of the bearings. Their 
high quality steel and rugged construction are a pro- 
tection against damage from hard use and abuse. 


The freely rotating action of the rollers and the 
absence of plain bearing friction permit increased 
operating speeds with resulting gains in production. 


Easy ‘turning, coupled with durability, brings sub- 
stantial operating economies in fuel and power, 
lubrication and maintenance. 


Hyatt engineers are prepared to cooperate with you 
in applying these modern bearings to your equip- 
ment—both that which you use and that which you 
manufacture for others. 


HYATT ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 


NEWARK DETROIT CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
WORCESTER PHILADELPHIA CHARLOTTE 
PITTSBURGH CLEVELAND MILWAUKEE 
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Putin a Noviti America 
Coupon,too 


T costs but a few cents to insure your parcel post 
packages. It would cost so much more to replace 
them, if lost, damaged or destroyed en route. 


Mail the attached memorandum for information about 


North America Parcel Post Insurance and rates. 
A coupon in every package insures automatically. 


Insurance Company of 
North America 


PHILADELPHIA 


“The Oldest American Fire and Marine Insurance Company” 
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Insurance Company of North America 
rhird and Walnut Streets 
Philadelphia, Pa., Dept. N-3 
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DECLARATION of 
INDEPENDENCE 


FACSIMILE copy of the Decla- 
ration of Independence has 
been issued by the John Hancock 
Mutual Life insurance Company. 


This reproduction is a compos- 
ite reduced facsimile, one-quarter 
size, taken from a facsimile repro- 
duction of the original Declara- 
tion of Independence made by W. 
I. Stone, in 1823, under the direc- 
tion of John Quincy Adams, then 
Secretary of State. The original 
engrossed Declaration is in the 
custody of the Librarian of Con- 
gress at Washington. The John 
Hancock Company will send this 
copy of the Declaration free for 
framing. 
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“Tree Surgeons 


are local to you 
Every real Davey Tree Surgeon is in 
the employ of The Davey Tree Ex- 
pert Company, Inc., and the public 
is cautioned against those falsely 
representing themselves. 

Without cost or obligation on your 
part, we will be glad to have our local 
representative examine your trees 
and advise you as to their condition 
and needs. 


Save your trees! 


Tear out this ad and attach to your 
letter-head. Mail today 


Tue Davey Tree Expert Co., Inc. 
88 City Bank Building, Kent, Ohio 
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Over Si: Years in Business 
Now I Over Two Billion 
Dollars in Policies on 
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men. Federal intermediate credit banks shoulg 
support financing of livestock paper. Amendment 
of agricultural credits act to allow rediscounting 
now prohibited. The root of the credit problem 
is the “breakdown of the old packer-controlled 
livestock loan companies, the weakened and 
restricted condition of many local banks of the 
range country, and the lack of available pri. 
mary discount agencies.” 

2. Reduction in freight rates. 

3. Higher duties on hides and meats. 

4. Opening of unappropriated public lands for 
cattle grazing rental. 

Wallaces’ Farmer comments that, so far as 
Iowa is concerned, farmers have not been able to 
see that the intermediate credit act of 1923 has 
had any influence whatever on local interest rates: 

“Even though it has been reported that the 
intermediate credit debentures have sold on the 
basis of 3.5 per cent interest, most Iowa farmers 
are still paying 8 per cent. ... The time seems 
to be rapidly approaching, however, when farm- 
ers will demand that the intermediate credit 
bank function a little more actively, even though 
the current bank rate is thereby reduced by as 
much as 1 per cent.... The time has come 
when we in Iowa must study the intermediate 
credit system with a little more care. Is it de- 
signed to be of service to Iowa farmers, or js 
its. chief purpose to finance the big cattle and 
sheep men of the west? Any study which corn- 
belt farmers make of the intermediate credit 
system during the next six months would seem 
to be particularly worth while.” 

The Washington Post in an editorial lists the 
more important proposals as: 

“The creation of a government commission to 
foster cooperative marketing; greater assistance 
to agricultural experiment stations; added tariff 
protection; readjustment of railroad rates on 
farm products; legislation that will authenticate 
fabrics; organization of loan companies in live- 
stock territory; and the improvement of the 
market news service of the Department of 
Agriculture. 

“The recommendations made by the Commis- 
sion are practical, and if adopted would imme- 
diately tend to improve agricultural conditions,” 
says the newspaper. And in another column ap- 
pears the news that a bill has been introduced in 
the banking and currency committee of the Senate 
to amend section 2 of the agricultural credits 
act of 1923 “so as to extend further relief to 
those engaged in agriculture, or in the raising, 
breeding, fattening or marketing of livestock.” 
But, again, that “Chairman Norris, of the agri- 
cultural committee, announced that he thought 
the proposed legislation of the President’s agri- 
cultural commission could not be enacted at this 
session, and that, in his judgment, it did not go 
far enough.” 

President Coolidge has requested that the rec- 
ommendations “be embodied in suitable legis- 
lation at the earliest possible date.” 


England Envies U. S. Chamber; 
“Times” Berates Timid Firms 


REAT BRITAIN’S great paper, the London 

I Times, prints in its Business Supplement a 

two-column appreciation of the value of cham- 
bers of commerce. 

While acknowledging that organization of busi- 

ness in England has progressed, the paper finds 


that there is a great deal still to be desired, and: 


by way of illustration, says: 

“It ought not to be necessary to consult hun- 
dreds of business organizations—as the Board of 
Trade did on a comparatively recent occasion— 
to arrive at the opinion of the business world. 
If every industrial center possessed a chamber 
of commerce in the work of which all the prin- 
cipal firms in the district took an active patt, 
channels would exist through which the views © 
the business community could be rapidly col- 
lected and accurately represented by a cen 
body to which all were affiliated. That is the 
ideal toward which progress is being made. . - ~ 

America is cited as an example of such am 
ideal: 

“At Washington, the United States Chamber of 
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ould Commerce has a membership of something like 
ee | 1,250,000 firms through affiliated associations, 
ting each contributing a quota to the expenses and 
lem having defined privileges in regard to representa- 
sled tion. Through the United States Chamber of 
and Commerce national inquiries are undertaken on 
the pehalf of business interests, and commercial in- 
pri- formation is collected, analysed, and distributed 

to the members. Some such organization is badly 

wanted here. It need not interfere in the least 

with the functions exercised by existing bodies in 
for their own trades and districts. It would operate 

on a broader national plane. At present the 
e nearest thing we have to the ideal is the As- 
eto | sociation of British Chambers of Commerce, and 

| if it falls short it is because some of its con- 

tes: |  stituent chambers cannot claim to be fully rep- 
the resentative of the districts in which they are 
the | situated.” : 
ners | The aim should be to “concentrate on national 
ems | matters, and it can take up questions of sectional 
rm. | interest” also. The main divisions should repre- 
edit | _—- sent those activities which are a part of all busi- 
ugh | ness—taxation, transport, postal service, and so 
y as forth, while small group interests should be placed 
ome in the hands of subcommittees. ‘ 
liate As to the individual member, the journal real- 
de- izes that the success of the whole enterprise de- 
eis pends at last upon individual enthusiasm and 
and energy, and wishes that recalcitrant firms could 
orn- be gota their — ey eu WH, 
edi for proof of the success of a local unit before d N Ye k 
te: ive with it. And “it is a great mistake to Se nee a CW or 





refrain from asking people to work through fear 


th | of offending them... the average man wants 99 
. | to take off his coat and help... . It is a good an account 
| plan to assume that everyone is as keen as we 
n to =| are ourselves, and to put them to the test. It is 
ance easy to weed out the ‘slackers’ later on if nec- oe: : >on ] ° 
arf | ary.” Manuracturers frequently issue commer- 
calc | We Don’t Get Hot Over Fires: cial paper to pay for raw material which 
& Figures Prove Indifference must be bought well in advance of the 
TARTLING figures from fire insurance ‘ " ogee. . 
mis- | companies are given by The Coal Dealer as sale of the finished product. 
ime- to our annual fire loss, in money and in life: ae : 
ms,” | In 1919—$269,000,000; in 1923, $389,000,000. The quick sale of such commercial 
= The per wy _ i Po for each of us, % d : f 2 . b] 
“is around $3. In England it is 33 cents per P P 
“an | capita; in France, 49 cents, and in Holland, paper is Made easier 1f 1t 1s paya e at 
4 | Il cents. The figures for the United States : : a en 7 
i to probably represent only about 70 per cent of the maturity ata New Y ork bank. 
=: ' entire loss, as uninsured buildings are not in- eae , Gi - 
a cluded. During the last sixteen years the fire ] his is one reason why an Increasing 
h | loss has been approximately one-fourth of the y i 
aught value of all new building construction.” num ber of man ufactu rers 1n the interior 
this Pin as loss of life is considered, figures 
available show that “for the ten years preceding 2 > oO 2 
ra | sith low wa about 25,0 year” of the country keep New York accounts 
€ journal calls attention to estimates of the a a: & ; : 
an underwriters that “fires from spontaneous com- with I he Equitable. 
8 bustion cost the people of the United States ap- Ys ° 
proximately $15,000,000 a year. . . .” } urthermore an account with The 
: ence men are worried about our high ? 
; omicide rate—‘‘17 times as high as that in Eng- < : “< : 
ms Par vow Wales,” is the dictum of The Dearborn Eq uitable Plv es them the advantage of its 
ependent, “and the reas for the diff "€ ee), |: ae * . ~ : 
don is attributed to the oat rigid aa ental ae specialized credit and business informa- 
nt a forcement of the law in Britain.” : : 
am- tion service. 
oi Mystery of Meat Retailing 


ands To Be Cleared Early in 1925 














and: 
R a number of years, the Department of THE EQUITABLE 

hun- Agriculture “has been studying the costs of iS 
d of production, marketing and distributing of live- TRUST COMPANY 
on— stock and livestock products,” says Printers’ Ink. 
orld. a Department found that “the solution of OF NEW YORK IMPORTERS AND 
nber art's problem depended to such an extent UPTOWN OFFICE ; TRADERS OFFICE 
yrin- on the methods and expenses of retail distribu- Madison Ave. at 45th St. 37 WALL STREET 247 Broadway 
part, tion that an investigation of retail methods was 
5 of + sel for its solution.” Therefore, after FOREIGN OFFICES DISTRICT REPRESENTATIVES 
7 alge coo gen ppd banger me regan LONDON: 10 Moorgate, E.C.2 PHILADELPHIA: Land Title Building 
n ing the f & 0 a Se Bush House, Aldwych, W.C.2 BALTIMORE : Calvert and Redwood Sts. 
the ng eC scal year of 1924-5.” The complete re- PARIS: 23 Rue de la Paix CHICAGO: 105 South La Salle St. 
pi. port will soon be ready for distribution on re- MEXICO CITY: 48 Calle de Capuchinas SAN FRANCISCO: 485 California St. 
an quest. This work is important because meat dis- 

tribution is an indicator of potential markets for 
vr of other food products. 
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PROFITS 


A NEW BOOK BY 





William Trufant Foster 
and Waddill Catchings 


Authors of “Money,” a book now 
in its third edition, concerning 
which H. G. Moulton said, in the 
Nation’s Business: “It is an es- 
sentially realistic analysis of the 
part that money plays in the mod- 
ern business world, and it is writ- 
ten in a style unsurpassed for 
clarity and attractiveness in eco- 
nomic literature. This book should 
be read with great pleasure and 
with much profit by business men 
everywhere.” ; 





In the new book, the authors 
of ‘*‘Money”’ present a similar 
analysis of ‘‘Profits.”’ 


PRICE, FOUR DOLLARS 





Pollak Foundation 
For Economic Research 


Newton 58, Massachusetts 
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Books for the Business Man 


Reviews and Comments 


Elements of Business Statistics, by Robert 
Riegel. D. Appleton and Company, New 
York and London, 1924. 

Dr. Riegel, who is professor of insurance and 
statistics at the Wharton School, has treated a 
highly involved subject in a clear and _ logical 
manner, so that analysts may be guided along 
the paths that will lead them straight to their 
desired results. To quote the author, “Fig- 
ures may be misused, and it is one of the func- 
tions of the statistician or student to point out 
the fallacies; involved mathematical formulas 
may occasionally be required to soive statisti 
cal problems, but the bulk of statistical work 
can be understood by anyone with a good knowl- 
edge of arithmetic; lack of care and judgment 
may cause figures as well as words to convey an 
inaccurate picture of conditions.” 

This book purposes to give the business man 
and student the elements of statistical methods 
and to guide them in the application of these 
methods—to make the method fit the problem, 
which is an all-important consideration in statis- 
tical treatment. 

The author’s method of determining trends, 
cycles and seasonal variations in data should be 
especially valuable to the business man in perfect 
ing graphical representations of data concerning 
his business and in helping him to discover and 
weigh the importance of these three factors as 
they affect his particular business. Different 
methods of determining correlation are also set 
forth, and the use of the various coefficients is 
suggested. Finally, two chapters are devoted to 
the construction and application of index numbers. 

Any text on statistics that is at all comprehen- 
sive must be in a sense technical, but Dr. Riegel 
has succeeded in stating the subject in its sim- 
plest terms so that it may be readily understood. 
The book is a practical one and is intimately con- 
nected with business conditions through the use 
of actual cases to illustrate the statistical method 
employed. Nearly every one of its 549 pages 
carries some form of an explanatory illustration. 
Its chapters are written in a logical succession 
but a working knowledge of almost any partic- 
ular phase of the subject may be gained without 
the necessity of digesting all that has gone be- 
fore. —H. H. K. 


Codes of Ethics, by Edgar L. Heermance. 
Free Press Printing Co., Burlington, Vt., 


1924. 


More than 200 sets of business rules find their 
place in these pages. Alphabetically they run 
from accounting to warehousing. Under “B” we 
find baking and banking, barrels and_ baskets, 
books, bottles, boxes and brick. Paint, paper, 
peanut butter and petroleum hobnob here. 

The movement is not new, although it has 
grown greatly in the last few years. The pro- 
fessions were perhaps a little earlier in the field 
than most industries, though the Typothetae, led 
by John DeVinne, adopted a splendidly worded 
code in 1891. The American Bar Association 
adopted their canons of ethics in 1908; the 
American Medical Association, their “principles 
of medical ethics” in 1912. 

But as one turns over the pages of this vol- 
ume, one finds that the 1920’s have brought the 
greatest number of additions to the list. The 
adoption by the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States of its Principles of Business Con- 
duct, in May of last year, and the subsequent 
endorsement by hundreds of local chambers and 
trade associations, has greatly stimulated the 
movement. 

What is the significance of this effort to codify 
the principles of honorable business? Is business 
growing in honesty? And is this an effort to 
give expression to that growing honesty? If 
there was ever a time when all business princi 
ples could be summed up in one phrase, “Every- 
thing goes if you don’t get caught,” that time 
must be past if these codes are anything more 


than words. They leave on the author and on 
this reader an “impression of sincere Striving of 
positive achievement.” 

It must be remembered that these are not ep. 
forceable laws but agreed-on principles which 
only the conscience of the industry can make 
effective. They are creeds rather than codes 
Sometimes they go far afield from industry, and 
we find such clauses as these: 

“To value my citizenship and place my coup. 
try and my flag next to my God.” 

“I reaffirm my allegiance to my country and 
its Constitution.” 

“A certain noblesse oblige, an obligation of 
honorable and generous behavior in the sight of 
God and man, is impressed upon all who bear 
the name and wear the badge of this profession” 

In many cases there is a declaration of faith 
in the Golden Rule as a basis for all upright 
business. In others the starting point *s an 
assertion of faith in the business in which the 
subscribers are engaged. Thus the Northwest. 
ern Lumbermen’s Association begins by saying: 
“It is our belief that the retail lumber yard js 
an economic necessity.” The National Retail 
Hardware Association starts a code by saying: 

“Acting as a purchasing agent for his commu- 
nity, it is the hardware merchant’s function to 
keep informed of the merchandise essential to the 
convenience, comfort and resultful living of the 
people of such community, and to supply those 
needs intelligently and economically.” 

There seems to exist in the minds of many who 
have helped to draw these sets of business princi- 
ples a recognition that there may be a difference 
between codes of ethics and the rules of business 
practice peculiar to each industry. In some 
cases codes are drawn to include both, some in- 
dustries have confined themselves to very brief 
statements of general principles, while others 
have drawn a code of ethics and supplemented 
it with rules of business practice. 

Of the last-named class the Retail Grocers’ 
Association is an instance. That body has a 
code of ethics in eight paragraphs and a dec- 
laration of principles covering several pages. 

The retail clothiers’ code is an instance of the 
second class. It states in some 300 words general 
principles of honesty and service. As an instance 
of the first group might be cited the code of ethics 
of the Associated Metal Lath Manufacturers, who 
recite the part the industry plays in raising 
standards of building, urge cooperation with com- 
petitors and customers and then go on to describe 
accepted methods of manufacture. 

An interesting and a helpful compilation. — Per- 
haps a good expression of the need of these rules, 
or codes, or principles—whatever they may be 
called—is found in this sentence from the declara- 
tion of the Gas Products Association: 

“The ideals of men best project themselves into 
reality when crystalized in written documents.” 


Merchandise Manuals for Retail Salespeo- 
ple, edited by W. W. Charters. A, W. 
Shaw Company, New York, 1924. “Cases 
in Retail Salesmanship,” by Natalie 
Kneeland; “Waists,” by Natalie Knee- 
land; “Hosiery, Knit Underwear, and 
Gloves,” by Natalie Kneeland; “Girls 
and Juniors’ Ready-to-wear,” by Fre 
donia Jane Ringo. 


Four of a projected series of eighteen hand- 
books on retail selling. Seven Pittsburgh depart 
ment stores contributed the funds which made 
possible their preparation at the Research Bureat 
for Retail Training, under the direction of the 
University of Pittsburgh. They tell simply and 
specifically of those things which form the bull 
of department-store selling, explain what materias 
are used, how they are made, and where they 
come from, what the wearing qualities are, ee 
These little volumes should be very helpful in 
task of training men and women for the job 
retail selling. 
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=> Before you build a Factory or Warehouse-see Weyerhaeuser @= 





PRINT WORKS DEPARTMENT, THE PACIFIC MILLS CO.,SOUTH LAWRENCE, MASS,— Lockwood, Greene & Co., Engineers 
A modern group of buildings of the “Standard Mill Construction”’ type 


Three Reducible Items of 
Industrial Overhead 


A message to Business Men about 
Weyerhaeuser-Ideal Industrial Construction 


ROBABLY 50% of the industrial 

construction in 1924 is in position 
to take advantage of the Weyerhaeuser 
exhaustive researches into reducible 
industrial overhead. 


Even with unavoidable costs as they 
are today, it is quite possible to save as 
much as 15% on capital building cost 
—thus lowering tax charges also. 


Save up to 15% on interest charges. 
Saveup to 75% oninsurancecharges. 


The manufacturer who can control 
these three items will come closer to 
having the competitive situation in his 
own hands. 


S Weyerhaeuser points out in its 
study of industrial buildings, the 
typical industrial building of today 
adds a good deal more to the overhead 
of a business than it did prior to about 
the year 1900. 


“Fireproof” has been a word to con- 
jure with. 


Yet the man who is planning to 
build a factory or warehouse today 
may well ponder the fact that the only 
successful, sizable, concerted effort to 
reduce fires in American industry was 
carried out in buildings mainly of the 
“Mill Construction” type. 


In one section of this country there 
are hundreds of great factories built 
of “Mill Construction,” and protected 
by sprinkler system against inside 
fires, in which the losses from fire over 
a recent 3-year period have averaged 


When writing to Wevernaruser Forest Propucrs please mention 


only 34 cents per $100 of insurance 
written. 


N BRINGING the above factors in- 
to the light for the Industrial Man, 
Weyerhaeuser is aware that it has also 
assumed a responsibility that ‘‘Mill 
Construction”’ shall not be used when 
this type of construction is not suited 
to the purpose of the building. 

For this reason, and in extension of 
its program of service to American 
industry, Weyerhaeuser has inaugu- 
rated the personal consultation service 
by the Weyerhaeuser Expert Con- 
struction Engineer. 

Inthesamespirit ofenlightened lum- 
ber service, Weyerhaeuser has made a 
survey of its resources of great sound 
timbers for Industrial Construction. 


The Douglas Fir Mills of the Weyer- 
haeuser organization are producing 
selected timbers of the finest possible 
wood for “Mill Construction” needs. 


Through the Weyerhaeuser distrib- 
uting plants in the heart of Eastern 
and Mid-Western markets, these tim- 
bers are laid down quickly and eco- 
nomically in every industrial section 
of this country. 


ESPONSIBLE members of indus- 
trial concerns are invited to send 
for complimentary copies of the 
Weyerhaeuser books—“Industrial 
Buildings,’ written for the Business 
Man, and “Structural Timbers of 
Douglas Fir,”’ a book for the Building 
Engineer, Architect, and Purchasing 
Agent. 


WEYERHAEUSER FOREST PRODUCTS 
SAINT PAUL* MINNESOTA 





Producers for industry of pattern and flask lumber, factory grades for remanufacturing, lumber for boxing 
and crating, structural timbers for industrial building. And each of these items in the species and type of 
wood best suited for the purpose. 


Also producers of Idaho Red Cedar poles for telephone and electric transmission lines. 


Weyerhaeuser Forest Products are distributed through the established trade channels by the Weyer- 

haeuser Sales Company, Spokane, Washington, with branch offices at 208 So. La Salle St., Chicago; 

220 Broadway, New York; Lexington Bidg., Baltimore; and 2694 University Ave., St. Paul; and with 
representatives throughout the country. 
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Who are our 170,000 Subscribers? 
They are executives in 99,717 Corporations* 


In these corporations the magazine is being read by the following major executives: 


en .  ceacce tn ... 42,678 
Vice-Presidents.... Ee a ae ee scot eee 
Secretaries............ awa a . 18,654 
Treasurers. 9,045 
Partners and Proprietors 10,399 
Directors, Chairmen of Boards, Co mptrolle rs, General 
Counsels, Superintendents and Engineers 7,292 
General Managers. . 13,453 
Department Managers (Branch—Purchasing—Sale: 

Export, Etc.) Sind ; 12,72 2 
Major Executives.... : ; ‘stern 33,576 
Other Executives : . 40,118 
Total Executives : ‘ 143,694 
All other Subscriptions 26,240 


If this audience represents a market for your products, we shall be glad to give you 
complete advertising details 


NATION’S BUSINESS, Washington 


*Pigures based on a complete investigation of all subscribers in twelve cities. 
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N OLD time Wall Street operator recently 
took me on his knee, or maybe it was 
under his wing, and tried to explain to me 
just why it is that more large fortunes have 
been made in Wall Street speculation on fall. 
ing markets than on rising markets. The rea- 
son is, as I understand it, that there are always 
more suckers in the world than there are smart 
people, and the sucker is likely to be a hope- 
less optimist. He always thinks the market is 
going still higher and cannot imagine a long 
period of declining prices. Therefore, when 
stocks are quoted a little below previous levels, 
he thinks they are bargains and is ready to 
buy. Moreover, naturally, less money is 
needed to buy a cheap stock than a costly 
stock, and more people have little money 
than have much money. Hence as prices 
drop the operator finds an increasingly large 
crowd of possible buyers—just as customers 
for any make of automobile are sure to be 
more numerous after a cut in the car’s retail 
price. 


RETAIL merchant tells me that men, 
when shopping for wearing apparel, look 
at quality or price first and style last. Women 
do exactly the reverse—that is, they consider 
style first of all, and then quality and price. 
If an article is priced preposterously high, 
a fashionable woman is likely to assume that 
it must be more stylish and that, therefore, 
the price is all right. 

Salesmen in stores see examples of this 
nearly every day. -If a mistake is made in 
placing the retail prices on two cloaks, a 
woman is almost certain to think that the 
higher priced one is much more attractive. 
A big department store made an error in 
marking furs. There were two kinds of low- 
grade furs, one intended to sell for $20 a 
set—consisting of muff and boa—and the 
other to sell for $9 apiece or $18 a set. 
Through an error, the cheaper furs were 
marked $18 for each piece. This made them 
$36 a set, even though they were not a 
good furs as the sets on the same counter 
for $20. Yet the $36 sets sold three times as 
rapidly as the others. In fact, they were 
nearly all sold before the establishment dis- 
covered its mistake. 

Each customer really thought they were 
much prettier than the supposedly cheaper 
furs. Moreover, a woman who can afford 
to pay $36 for an article does not like to 
worry along with something costing only $20. 


HEN O. P. snd M. J. Van Sweringen, 

now railroad magnates, first became rea 
estate operators, their keen minds brought to 
light many human facts. One of these was 
that to the average man the most appealing 
reason for buying a home site in a given local- 
ity is that some friend has already bought one 
there. They found that for every man (0 
whom they ‘sold a lot in a new and sparsely 
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settled location, they could count on selling 
to three and one-half more men within a 
Hence the Van Sweringens, when dis- 

ing of lots wholesale, used to sell to a 

up rather than to an individual. They 
jearned that ten lots owned collectively by 
ten men, each with a circle of acquaintances, 
-will sell more quickly than one lot owned 
by one man. 
I WALKED into the office of a New York 

retail grocer who seeks the exclusive trade 
and found him tasting samples from recent 
purchases of canned goods. 

“We deal only with honest canners,” he 
said, “but even at that we can’t be sure that 
Grade A label on goods from any one firm 
will be the same year after year. Seasons and 
soils vary in different parts of the country 
and this affects the quality of fruit or vege- 
tables raised for canning. Hence we try to 
buy goods from the locality most favorable 
to good flavor in the previous canning season.” 





SUMMER hotel saves many thousands of 

dollars on a table d’hote dining-room 
every season by the simple plan of having 
guests write down on little pads the articles 
they wish to eat, instead of ordering them 
verbally. It appears that no one will order so 
much when he has to write it down. As the 
list grows under one’s pencil, a person realizes 
that there is such a thing as overloading the 
tummy. 





meeoURCEFUL young salesman tried to 
sell an electrical washing machine to the 
meanest man in the world. His sales argu- 
ment was that it would save the housewife. 

“My wife’s able-bodied and can stand lots 
of work,” the sales prospect retorted. “That's 
why I married her—because she is a good 
worker.” 

“Then for goodness sake,” suggested the 
smart salesman, “why don’t you give her the 
tools to make it possible for her to accom- 
plish still more work for you?” 





N EXAMPLE of the influence of cost on 
styles may be seen in shoes. Years 
ago, 42 man appearing at a fashionable affair 
in evening dress without patent leather shoes 
would have felt conspicuous and apologetic. 
Ordinary shoes were so low priced then, in 
comparison with patent leather, that it was 
necessary to have patent leather in order to 
be really “dressed up.” Now the difference 
in cost between patent leather and plain calf 
is comparatively little. Hence it is all right 
to wear plain calf-skin shoes even to a formal 
gathering. 





NE OCCASIONALLY sees neckties in 
é, men’s shops, priced as high as $7 or $8 
apiece. Scarcely any rational man is willing to 
pay that much for a necktie. Yet such ties 
are sold—especially at Christmas season. The 
buyers are mostly women. ‘The fact that an 
article is so high priced often makes it a 
Particularly satisfactory symbol of esteem. 





ENEVER fashion decrees that women’s 
garments shall fit rather loosely about 
the waist, proprietors of stores selling such 
farments go in for general rejoicing. A mer- 
chant can get along on only a fraction of the 
expense formerly necessary for skilled fitters. 


NE OF the most successful manufactur- 
~ ers of an important kind of machinery 
8 fundamentally not a business man but an 
art collector. He went into business years 
480 solely to get money to carry on this 
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One of the 154 small Face Brick houses for which complete 
building plans are available at nominal cost. Home-builders 


have purchased more than 3000 sets of these plans in four years. 


Why It Pays to Use 
Face Brick 


T IS NOT so much what it costs to build a house as what it costs 
to keep it up that determines its real value as a home-building 
investment. 


A Face Brick house costs from 6% to 10% more than one of 
less durable materials. But in a few years, savings in depreciation, 
repairs and upkeep, in insurance rates, and fuel costs, more than 
offset this = ee 


Thusit is that, in the oe you get the beauty, permanence and 
fire safety of the Face Brick house at an actual dollars and cents saving. 


“The Story of Brick,” free for the asking, gives you the facts. Read it 
and you will know why so many Face Brick houses are being built in all 
parts of the country. 


“Face Brick Bungalow and Small House Plans”’ are issued in four 
booklets, showing 3 to 4-room houses, 5-room houses, 6-room houses and 
7 to 8-room houses, in all 104, each reversible with a different exterior de- 
sign. These designs are unusual and distinctive, combined with convenient 
interiors and economical construction. The entire set for one dollar. Any 
one of the booklets, 25 cents. We have the complete working drawings, 
specifications, and masonry quantity estimates at nominal prices. 


“The Home of Beauty” shows fifty two-story houses, selected from 
350 designs submitted by architects in a nation-wide competition. Sent for 
50 cents. Complete working drawings, specifications, and quantity esti- 
mates at nominal prices. 

“The Home Fires,”’ a most attractive fireplace book, with many de- 
signs, gives full directions for fireplace construction. Sent for 25 cents. 

Perhaps you have a good old house to repaint or restucco, Better give it 


a permanent overcoat of beautiful Face Brick. It will last. Send for free 
booklet, “A New House for the Oid.”’ It will tell you all about it. 


Address, American Face Brick Association, 1730 Peoples Life Building, 
Chicago, Illinois. 








IVhen writing to Amertcan Face Brick Association please mention Nation’s Business 
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Designed for the Service Dept., American Face Brick Assn. 
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THE NATION’S BUSINESS 





Keeping up with 
the United States 


N organization of the Bell System’s 

present magnitude would have been 
thought impossible only twenty years 
ago. 


Then the capital stock of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company, 
amounting to $129,040,280—less than 
one-sixth of the amount outstanding 
now—was owned by 15,500 stock- 
holders. There were few who looked for- 
ward to a system of 10,500,000 owned 
telephone stations and 4,500,000 con- 
necting stations, and with over 343,000 
stockholders—the system of today. 





“The People’s 
Messenger’’ 


The Bell System has not merely kept pace 
with the growth of the country. It has 
grown faster than the population. Its 
use has been extended so that today 
there are twice as many telephones in 
the United States as in the rest of the 
world. 


With its growth, its service has become 
more and more indispensable. 
A.T.& T. Stock pays 9Vodividends. Itcan be 


bought in the open market to yield about 7%. 
Write for pamphlet “Some Financial Facts.” 












BELL TELEPHONE 
SECURITIES CO. he 


D.F. Houston, President 
195 Broadway NEW YORK 


























What They Said Behind Our Backs 


N Louisville one of our readers wrote to a friend of his 

suggesting that Nation’s Business was a good magazine 
to read. The friend subscribed. Later he was asked what 
he thought of it, and replied: 


“I appreciate your letter of November 20 in reference to 
Nation’s Business, also your kind remarks. 


“You started me on this magazine about a year or two ago, and 
of course I am still receiving same. 1 have read it with much 
interest and feel that I have received great benefit from same.” 


Do you like NATION’S BUSINESS 


well enough to recommend it to a friend in this way? 
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hobby. But so eager was he to succeed and 
retire from business as early as possible that 
he is now the head of a great organization and 
it is doubtful if he ever will feel free to retire. 


Wwiat a boon to business are lazy peo. 
ple. Henry Ford is our most success. 


ful manufacturer and it is significant that he 
sells a device to enable men to ride instead 
of to walk. 








“FTXHE SUREST way to waste time,” re 

marks a man who recently retired from 
the army to enter business, “is to be pune- 
tual about keeping appointments. Most men 
keep one waiting for from ten minutes to half 
an hour in the outer office. If I wish to avoid 
wasting that time I must ignore conscien. 
tious scruples against unpunctuality and arrive 
a little late.” 





OFTEN wonder what would happen if 

every life insurance agent succeeded in sell- 
ing every married man all the insurance the 
agent says the man ought to buy—that is, 
enough to protect his wife and children from 
having to go to work to earn the family in- 
come. The result of this, if everybody ac- 
tually did it, would be to make it unnecessary 
for future generations to work at all. Every- 
body would live on insurance legacies and 
pass this inheritance on to his children. 





pte theories about protecting checks 
from being raised are entirely wrong,” 
an expert tells me. ‘When a firm attempts 
special precautions against check-raisers, it 
usually has its checks printed on heavy, ex- 
pensive paper—which helps the _forger. 
Naturally the cheapest paper is least likely to 
stand erasures. The safest check is of cheap 
white calendered paper with the figures type- 
written—preferably on a machine with a 
black ribbon.” 


EE H. MILLER, chief engineer for the 
American Institute of Steel Construction, 
was speaking of the tendency of the public 
to demand whatever it is used to, in prefer- 
ence to that which is logical or best. 
“Imagine trying to sell an electric fan,” he 
suggested, “with a guard at the back and 
around the edges but with the front exposed. 
The public demands protection at the front. 
Yet the front of an electric fan is the one 
place that it is safe. The force of the air 
would tend to blow your finger away and, even 
if you insisted on poking your hand into it, 
the blades could hit only a glancing blow. But 
if you get your hand into the rear of an elec- 
tric fan, look out!” : 





Solution for Traffic Troubles~ 


HE TRAFFIC commissioner of New. 

York City thinks the only thing that will 
relieve New York’s congestion is “a major 
operation”: Not more regulation, but more 
channels, is the solution. 

The commissioner’s idea is to raze two 
strips of buildings, each 200 feet wide, across 
Manhattan somewhere between 14th and 59th 
Streets, by which to expand two average 
thoroughfares into “superstreets” 360 feet 
wide. Allowing 60 feet for the two side 
walks, a space would remain of 300 feet for 
vehicular traffic—two channels east and two 
west—the two channels in the center to carty 
express traffic, and those next the widewalks to 
accommodate “local stop” vehicles. 

The plan includes also boulevarding those 
streets which border the rivers. 


When writing to Bert. TeLeruone Securitirs Company please mention Nation’s Business 





